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LETTER 1 
Evelina in cont inuation. 


Holborn, June 1 
ESTERDAY Mr Smith carried his point of ma- 


king a party for Vauxhall, conſiſting of Ma- 
as Duval, M. Du Bois, all the Branghtons, 
Mr Brown, himſelf —and me for I find all en- 
deavours vain to eſcape any thing which theſe * 
ple defire I ſhould not. 

There were twenty diſputes previous to our - 
ſetting out; firſt, as to the tiche of our going; 
Mr Branghton; his ſon, and young Brown, were 
for fix o'clock; and all the ladies and Mr Smith 
for eight the latter, however, conquered. 

Then as to the way we ſhould go; ſome were 
for a boat, others for a coach, and Mr Branghton 
himſelf was for walking ; but the boat at length 
was decided upon. Indeed this was the only part 
of the expedition that was agreeable to me, fort the 
Thames was delightfully pleaſant. 

The Garden is very pretty, but too 9 0 1 
ſhauld have been better pleaſed, had it conſiſted: 
leſs of ſtrait wel, where 


Grove nods at * each alley has its brother. 


The trees, the numerous lights, and the company. 5 
A A in 
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in the circle round the orcheſtra make a moſkbril- 
liant and gay appearance; and had I been with a 
party leſs diſagreeable to me, I ſhould have thought 
it a place formed for animation and pleaſure. There 
was a concert ; in the courſe of which, a hautbois 
concerto was ſo charmingly played, that I could 
have thought myſelf upon enchanted ground, had 
I had ſpirits more gentle to affociate with. The 
hautbois in the open air is heavenly. 

Mr Smith endeavoured to attach himſelf to me, 
with ſuch officious aſſiduity and impertinent free- 
dom, that he quite ſickened me. Indeed M. Du 
Bois was the only man of the party to whom, vo- 
luntarily, I ever addreſſed myſelf. He is civil and 
reſpectful, and I have found nobody elſe ſo ſince I 
left Howard Grove. His Engliſh is very bad ; but 
I prefer it to ſpeaking French myſelf, which I dare 
not venture to do. I converſe with him frequent- 
ly, both to diſengage” myſelf from others, and to 
oblige Madame Duval, who is always pleaſed when 
he is attended to. : : | 
. *As we were walking about the orcheſtra, I 
heard a bell ring; and, in a moment, Mr Smith, 
flying up to me, caught my hand, and, with a mo- 
tion too quick to be reſiſted, ran away with me 
many yards before I had breath to aſk his meaning, 
though I had- ſtruggled as well as I could to get 
from him. At laſt, however, I inſiſted upon ſtop- 
ping; © Stopping, Ma'am !” cried he; “ why, we 
muſt run on, or we ſhall loſe the caſcade ?” 

And then again he hurried me away, mixing 
wit a crowd of people, all running with ſo much 
velocity, that I could not imagine what had raiſed 
ſuch an alarin. We were ſoon followed by the reſt 
of the party; and my ſurpriſe and ignorance proved 
a ſource of diverſion to them all, which was not 
exhauſted the whole evening. Young Branghton, 


in particular, laughed till he could hardly —_ 
: | | The 
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The ſcene of the caſcade I thought extremely 
pretty, and the general effect ſtriking and lively. 

But this was not the only ſurpriſe which was to 
divert them at my expence; for they led me about 
the garden purpoſely to enjoy my firſt fight of va- 
rious other deceptions. . | | 

About ten o'clock, Mr Smith having choſen a 
box, in a very conſpicuous place, we alt went to 
ſupper. Much fault was found with every thing 
that was ordered, though not a morſel of any 
thing was left; and the dearneſs of the proviſions, . 
with conjectures. upon what profit was made by 
them, ſupplied diſcourſe during the whole meal. 

When wine and cyder were brought, Mr Smith 

ſaid, © Now, let's enjoy ourſelves; now is the 
time, or never. Well, Ma'am, and how do you 
like Vauxhall?“ 13 | 

Like it !” cried young Branghton ; © why, how 
can ſhe help liking it? ſhe has never ſeen ſuch a 
place before, that PIl anſwer for.” | 

« For my part,” faid Miſs Branghton, “I like it 
becauſe it is not vulgar.” - | 

“This muſt have been a fine treat for you, 
Miss,“ ſaid Mr Branghton ; © why, I ſuppoſe you 
was never ſo happy in all your life before?“ 

I endeavoured to expreſs my ſatisfaction with 
ſome pleaſure, yet I believe they were much amaz- 
ed at my coldneſs. | . 

« Miſs ought to ſtay in town till the laſt night,” 
ſaid young Branghton 3 “ and then, it's my belief, 
ſhe'd fay fomething to it! Why, Bord, it's the beſt 
night of any; there's always a riot, -d there the 
folks run about, —and then there's uch ſqueaking 
and ſqualling and there all tb lamps are broke, 
—and the women run ſcimpe- ſcamper. I declare 
Iwould not take five guines- to mils the laſt night!” 
I 'was very glad wher, they all grew tired of fit- 
ting, and called foy the waiter to pay the bill. 
The Miſs Brang /. tons ſaid they would walk on 
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while the gentlemen ſettled the account, and aſłed 
me to accompany them; ; which, however, I de- 
clined. | 

© You. girls may do as you pleaſe,” ſaid Madame 
Duval; “ but as to me, I promiſe you, I ſhan't go 
.no where without the gentlemen.” - 

« No more, 1 ſuppoſe, will my Coufin,” ſaid 
Miſs Branghton, looking reproachfully towards Mr 
- Smith. 
This reflection, which I feared would flatter his 
vanity, made me moſt unfortunately requeſt Ma- 
dame Duvals permiſſion to attend them. She 
granted it; and away we went, having promiſed to 
meet in the room. 
To the room, therefore, I would immediately 
have gone; but the ſiſters agreed that they would 
firſt have a little pleaſure; and they tittered and 
talked ſo loud, that they attracted univerſal notice. 
| « Lord, Polly,“ faid the eldeſt, « ſuppoſe we 

were to take a turn in the dark walks !” 
4 Aye, do,” anſwered ſhe z “and then we'll hide 


dodourſelves, and then Mr Brown will think we are 


loſt.“ 

I remonſtrated very warmly againſt this plan, 
telling them that it would endanger our milling 
the reſt of the party all the evening. 

« O dear,” cried Miſs Branghton, “I thought | 

ow uneaſy Miſs would be without a beau !” 
is impertinence I did not think worth an- 
ſwering; and, quite by compulſion, 1 followed 
them down a long alley, in which there was hardly 
any light. 

By the ti KY we came near the end, a large party 
of gentlemen, apparently very riotous, aud who 
were hallooing, leamo g on one another, and lau gh- 
ing immoderately, ſeenoed to ruſh ſuddenly from 
behind ſome trees, and, Meeting us face to face, 
put their arms at their ſides, end formed a kind of 


882 which firſt ſto 0 Pons, and 
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then our retreating, for we were preſently en- 
tirely inctoſed. The Miſs Branghtons ſcreamed 
aloud, and I was frightened exceedingly : our 
ſcreams were anſwered with burſts of Favs ughter, 
and for ſome minutes we were kept priſoners, till 
at laſt, one of them rudely ſeizing hold of me, 
ſaid I was a pretty little creature. 

Terrified to death, I ſtruggled with ſuch vehe- 
mence to diſengage myſelf from him, that J ſuc- 
ceeded, in ſpite of his efforts to detain me; and 
immediately, and with a ſwiftneſs which fear only 
could have given me, I flew rather than ran up the 
walk, hoping to ſecure my ſafety by returning to 
the lights and company we had fo fooliſhly left: 
but before I could poſſibly accompliſh my pur- 
poſe, I was met by another party of men, one of 
whom placed himſelf ſo directly in my way, calling 
out, “ Whither ſo faſt, my love! that I could 
only have proceeded by running into his arms. 

In a moment both my hands, by different per- 
ſons, were caught hold of; and one of them, in a 
moſt familiar manner, defired, when I ran next, 


to accompany me in a race; while the reſt of tze 


party ſtood till and laughed. 

I was almoſt diſtracted with terror, and fo 
breathleſs with running, that I could not ſpeak ; 
till another advancing, ſaid, I was as handſome as 
an angel, and deſired to be of the party. I then 
juſt articulated, . For Heaven's ſake, Gentlemen, 
let me paſs!” 

Anotherthenruſhingſuddenly forward, exclaim- 
ed, Heaven and earth | what voice is that — 

«© The voice of the prettieſt little actreſs I have 
ſeen this age,” anſwered one of my perſecutors. 

“No, — no, — no, — I panted out, * I am no. 
actreſs, —pray let me go, pray let me paſs—.” 

« By all that's facred,” cried the ſame voice, 
which I then knew for Sir Clement Willoughby's, 
&« tis * * 

8 2 Sir 
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c Sir Clement Willoughby !” cried I. O Sir, 
aſſiſtaſſiſt me—or I ſhall die with terror! 

« Gentlemen,” cried he, diſengaging them all 
from me in an inſtant, pray leave this lady to me.” 
Loud laughs proceeded from every mouth, and 

two or three ſaid, Willoughby has all the luck / 
But one of them in a paſſionate manner, vowed 
he would not give me np, for that he had the firſt 
right to me, and would ſupport it. 4 

ec You are miſtaken,” ſaid Sir Clement, „this 
lady is—T will explain myſelf to you another time; 
but, I affure you, you are all miſtaken.” 

And then taking my willing hand, he led me off, 
amidit the loud acclamations, laughter, and grofs 
merriment of his impertinent companions. 

As ſoon as we had eſcaped from them, Sir Cle- 
ment, with a voice of ſurpriſe, exclaimed, « My 
deareſt creature, what wonder, what ſtrange re- 
volution, has brought you to ſuch a ſpot as this?“ 
Aſhamed of my ſituation, and extremely morti- 
fied to be thus recognized by him, I was for ſome 
time ſilent; and when he repeated his queſtion, 
only ſtammered out, © I have, ——1 hardly know 
 how,—loſt myſelf from my party — 

He caught my hand, and eagerly preſſing it, in 
- a paſſionate voice, ſaid, O hl had ſooner met- 
with thee !” 

Surpriſed at a Nestes ſo unexpected, I angrily 
broke from him, ſaying, „Is this the protection: 
you give me, Sir Clement ?” 

And then I ſaw, what the perturbation of my 
mind had prevented my fooner noticing, that he 
had led me, though I know not how, into ano- 
ther ofthe dark alleys, inſtead of the place whi- 
ther I meant to go. 

Good God !” I cried, “where am I „What 
way are Jou goin 4 >a 
Shad Where,” an wered he, ve ſhall be leaſt ob- 
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Aſtoniſhed at this ſpeech, I ſtopped thort, and 
declared I would go no further. 

« And why not, my angel?“ again endeavour- 

ing to take my hand 

My heart beat with reſentment ; I puſhed him 
away from me with all my ſtrength, and demand- 
ed how he dared treat me with ſuch inſolence. 

ec Infolence !” repeated he. 

« Yes, Sir Clement, inſolence; from you, who 

know me, I had a claim for proteiion, not to 
ſuch treatment as this.“ 
„. By Heaven, cried he, with warmth, e you 
diſtract me why, tell me,—why do I ſee you 
here ?—Is this a place for Miſs Anville ?—theſe 
dark walls —no party !—no companion I—by all 
that's good I can ſcarce believe my ſenfes !” 

Extremely offended at this Can. I turned 
angrily from him; and, not deigning to make any 
anſwer, walked on towards that part of the garden 
whence I perceived the lights and company. | 

He followed me; but we were both, {ome time 
ſilent. 


« So you will not explain to me your fituation * 


ſaid he, at 1 
« No, Sir,” anſwered I diſdainfully. 
uffer me to make my own inter- 


Nor yet 
pretation? 
I could not . this ſtrange manner of f peaking; 
it made my very ſoul ſhudder,---and I bers into 
tears. 
He flew to me and actually flung himſelf at my 
feet, as if regardleſs who might ſee him, ſaying, 
« O, Miſs Anville, —lovelieſt of women, —forgive 
my—my—1 beſeech you forgive me ;—if I have 
offended, —it 1 have hurt you—I could kill ia 
at the thought 
«© No, matter, 85. no matter, cried I; « if I 
can but find my friends, —L will never ſpeak to— 
never ſeg you again!“ 
« Good 
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Good God !—good Heaven my deareft 
ö er: 2 is it I have done? —what is it I have 
1 You beſt know, Sir, what nod why, —but 
don't hold me here,—let me be gone; and do you?” 
Not till you forgive me 1. cannot part with 
you in anger.” 
i ce For ſhame, for ſhame, Sir!” cried I indig- 
ft nantly; « do you ſuppoſe I am to be thus com- 
pelled ?- do you take advantage of the abſence of 
my friends to affront me ?” 
No, Madam,” -cried he, riſing; I would 
ü | fooner forkcit my life than aft ſo nem a 
. But you have fluryg me into amazemeht unſpeak- 
1 - able, and you wil not condeſcend to liſten to my 
requeſt of giving me ſome explanation.” 
„ The manner, Sir,” ſaid I, “ in which you 
ſpoke that requeſt, made, and will make me, fcorn 
to anſwer it.” 


4 Scorn -I will own to you, I expected not 
ſuch diſpleaſure from Miſs Anville.” 


« Perhaps, Sir, if you had, you would leſs vo- 
luntarily have merited it.” b 


« My deareſt life, ſurely it muſt be known to 
you, that the man does not breathe who adores 
you ſo paſlionately, fo fervently, ſo tenderly as I 
do 3 1—Why, then, will you delight in perplexing 

- mez—in keeping me in ſuſpence ?—in torturing 

me with doubt 7 

1, Sir, delight in perplexing you THOR are 
much miſtaken. Your ſuſpcnce, your doubts, 
your perplexities, - are of your own creating; and, 
believe me, Sir, they may gend, but they can 

never delight me: but, as you have yourſelf raiſed, 
you muſt yourſelf ſatisfy them.” | 1 
Good God that ſuch haughtineſs and ſuch - 
ſweetneſs can inhabit the ſame manſion !” | 
I made no anſwer; but, quickening my pace, 1 
walked on ſilently and fullenly, till this moſt im- 
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petuous of men, ſnatching my hand, which he 
graſped with violence, beſought me to forgive him 
with ſuch earneſtneſs of ſupplication, that, mere- 
ly to eſcape his importunities, I was forced to 
ſpeak, and in ſome meaſure to- grant the pardon 
he requeſted ; though it was accorded with a very 
ill grace: but, indeed, I knew not how to reſiſt 
the humility of his entreaties : yet never ſhall I re- 
collect the occaſion he gave me of diſpleaſure, 
without feeling it e ö / 

We now ſoon arrived in the midſt of the gene- 
ral crowd; and, my own ſafety being now inſured, 
grew extremely uneaſy for the Miſs Branghtons, 
whoſe danger, however imprudently incurred by 
their own folly, I too well knew. how. to tremble 
for. To this conſideration all my pride of heart 
yielded, and I determined to ſeek my party with 
the utmoſt ſpeed ; though not. without a ſigh did 
I recolle& the fruitleſs attempt I had made after 
the opera, of concealing from this man my urifor- 
tunate connections, which I was now obliged to 
make known. 

I haſtened, therefore, to the room, with a view 
of ſending young Branghton to the aid of his 
ſiſters. In a very ſhort time I perceived Madame 
Duval and the reſt looking at one of the paintings. 

I muſt own to you honeſtly, my dear Sir, that -- 
an involuntary repugnance ſeized me at preſenting 
ſach a ſet to Sir Clement, he who had been uſed 
to ſee me in parties ſo different My pace flac- 
kened as I approached them,-—but they preſently 


eived me. -# 4.4 | 
« Ah, Mademoiſelle !”” cried M. Du Bois, © Due 
je ſuis charme de vous voir . 


« Pray, Miſs,” cried Mr Brown, “ where's Mifs 
Polly?“ 

« Why, Miſs, you've been a long while gone,” 
{aid Mr Branghton, « we thought you'd been loſt. 
But what have you done with your couſins ?? . 
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I heſitated, for Sir Clement regarded me with 
a a look of wonder. 

C Pard:,” cried Madame Duval, « I ſha'nt let 
you leave me again in a hurry. Why, here we've 
been in ſuch a fright !---and all the while I ſup- 
poſe you've been thinking nothing about the mat- 
ter.” 


_ « Well,” ſaid young Branghton, © as long as 
Miſs is come back, I don't mind ; for as to Bid 
and Poll, they can take care of themſelves. But 
the beſt joke is, Mr Smith is gone all about a 
looking for you.” | | 

Theſe ſpeeches were made almoſt all in a breath: 
but when, at laſt, , they waited for an anſwer, I 
told them, that, in walking up one of the long 
alleys, we had been frightened and ſeparated. 

« The long alleys !” repeated Mr Bran hton; 
tc and, pray, what had you to do in the long alleys ! 
why, to be ſure, you muſt all of you have had a 
mind to be affronted !” * 

This ſpeech was not more impertinent to me, 
than ſurpriſing to Sir Clement, who 2 all 

the party with evident aſtoniſnment. However, I 
told young Branghton, that no time ought to be 
loſt, for that his fiſters might require his imme- 
_ diate protection. : 
« But how will they get it ?“ cried this brutal 
brother: “ if they've a mind to behave in ſuch a 
manner as that, they ought to protect themſelves ; 
and fo'they may for me.” 1 

« Well,“ ſaid the ſimple Mr Brown, “ whe- 
ther you go or no, I think I may as well ſee after 
Miſs Polly.” | | | 

- The father then interfering, inſiſted that his ſon 
ſhould accompany him; and away they went. 

It was now that Madame Duval firſt perceived 
Sir Clement; to whom, turning with a look of 
great diſpleaſure, the angrily ſaid, © Ma foi, ſo you 
are comed here Of all the people in the world, 
| | f 
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I wonder, child, you would let ſuch a—ſuch a 
perſon as that keep company with you.” 

« ] am very ſorry, Madam,” ſaid Sir Clement, 
in a tone of ſurpriſe, if I have been ſo unfortu- 
nate as to offend you ; but I believe you will not 
regret the honour I new have of attending Miſs - 
Anville, when you hear that I have been ſo happy 

to do her ſome ſervice.” _ 5 2 

Juſt as Madame Duval, with her uſual Ma for, 
was beginning to reply, the attention of Sir Cle- 
ment was wholly drawn from her, by the appear- 
ance of Mr Smith, who, coming ſuddenly behind 
me, and freely putting his hands on my ſhoulders, 
cried, - ** O ho, my little runaway, have I found 
you at laſt? I have been ſcampering all over the 
gardens for you ; for T was determined to find you, 
if Fou were above ground.—-But how could you 
be ſo cruel as to leave us?“ | 

T turned round to him, and looked with a de- 
gree of contempt that I hoped would have quited 
him: but he had not the ſenſe to underſtand me; 
and, attempting to take my hand, he added, 
Such a demure-looking lady as you are, who'd 
have thought of your leading one ſuch a dance? 
— Came, now, don't be ſo coy ;—only think what 
a trouble I have had in runuing aſter you!“ 

„The trouble, Sir,“ ſaid I, © was of your own 
choice, - not mine.“ And I walked round to the 
other fide of Madame Duval. | 4 

Perhaps I was too proud ;—bvt I could not en- 
dure that Sir Clement, whoſe eyes followed him 
v.:h looks of the moſt furpriſed curiofity, ſhould 
witneſs his unwelcome familiarity, + | 

Upon my removal he came up to me, and, in a 
low voice, ſaid, You are not, then, with the 
Mirvans ?“ * td; | 

No, Sir.“ 1 | 1 

And, pray, —may I ek, —have ou leſt them 
long? Fe e 
Vol. II. B „No, 


— 


„ 
* 
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« No, Sir.“ 
. How unfortunate I am h 1 
ſent to acquaint the Cipher -1 ft id reach Us 
Grove by to-morrow noon ! However, I ſhall get 
; away as faſt as More pa IP So you be long in 
town?” | ; 
| "Fl lies not, Sir“ Mes 

And then, when you leave it, which way 
— will you allow me to alk, which way 79%, ſhalt 


= eben | 


travel! sf 
83 Indeed, 7 Age? t kngw.” . 7 7 
Not know But do. Iv return to the Mir- 
E vans any more?? 


II can't tell, Sir.“ 
And then J addreſfed myſelf to Madame Duval, 
with ſuch a pretended earneſtnefs, that he was | 
obliged to be ſilent. 
As he cannot but obſerve the great change in my 
fityation, which he knows not how to account for, 
there is ſomething in all theſe queſtions, and this 
unreſtrained curioſity, that I did not expect from 
a man Who, when he pleaſes, can be fo well-bred 
as Sir Clement Willoughby, He ſeems diſpoſed 
to think, that the alteration in 'my- companions 
authorifes an alteration in his manners. It is true, 
he has always treated me with uncommon free- 
dom, but never before with fo difreſpectful an 
wk bruptneſs. This obſervation, which he has given 
me cauſe to make, of his changing with the tide, 
| has ſunk him more in my opinion than any part of 
hie cbnduct. 5 
Vet T'could atmoſt have laughed when I looked 
dt Mr Smith, who no ſooner” ſaw me addrefſ-d Ly 
Sir Clement, than, retreating aloof from the com- 
pany, he ſeemed to loſe at once all his happy ſelf. 
ſiMiciercy and conteit : lockipg now at the baro- 
net, now at himſelf; ſurveying, with forrowfat 
eyes, his dreſs ; ſtruck with his air, bis geitures, 
Vis s eaſy gaiety; he g Zed at him with envious ads 
. | | | miratioh, 
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1 and emed himſelf, with confeious in- 
feriority, to ſhrink 4 into nothing. 

Soon after, Mr Brown running vp to us, called 


out, © La, what, in't Mifs Polly come yet ?“ 
Come!“ ſaid Mr Branghton ; why, I thought 


vou went to fetch her yourſelf, didn't you?“ 


Mes, but J couldn't find her res I dare fay 
I've been over half the garden,” * | 
„Half! but why did not you * over y all !f © 
„Why, ſo I will: bat . T thought I'd 1" 
come and ſee if ſhe: was here ere a, | 
„But where's Tom?“ hs | 3 
« Why, I do not know ; for he would got. ſtay 
with me all. as ever I could ſay z for we met fome 
young gentlemen df his acquaintanèe, and--ſo , 


bid me go and look by my ſelf ; for me faid,. ſays - ' 


he, I can divert myſelf r another Ways ſays 


This acces 8 given, ih again went this 
filly young man; and Me Brangbton, extremely 


incenſed, ſaid he would $0 and ſee. after them 


himfelf. _ 

80, now,” * cried 1 Duval, 40 he's Zone 
too! why, at this rate, we ſhall have to wait for 
one or other of them all night !” | 

_ Obſerying, that Sir Clement ſeemed diſpoſed to 
renew his inquiries, I turned towards one of the 
paintings, # pretending to be very much occu» 

ing at it, aſked M. Du Bois ſome o- 
ſtions concerning the hgures. 

O, Mon dien cried Madame Duval, 60 don? b 
aſk” him ; your beſt way is to aſk Mr Smith, for, 
he's been here the ofteneſt. Come, Mr Smith, L 
dare ſay you can tell us all about them.” 

„ Why, yes, Ma'am, yes, ſaid Mr Smith ; 
who, brightening, up at this application, fences 


towards us with an air of aſſumed. importance 4 


which, however, fat very uneafily upon him, an 
begged. to Know what he ſhould explain firtt : 
r „For 


* 


of 


n 


« For I have attended, ſaid he, to all theſe 
+ paintings, and I know every thing in them perfectly 
well; for Jam rather fond of pictures, Ma'am; 
and, "really, I muſt ſay, I think a pretty picture is 
a.—a very—is fealty a r fomething very 
pretty. 13 

„80 do I too,” ſaid Madame Duval ; * but, 
pray, now, Sir, tell us who that is meant for!“ 
pointing to a figure of Neptune. | 

„That! —whx that, Ma%am, 1s, —Lord bleſs 
me, I can't think how come to be ſo ſtupid, but 
really I have forgot his name ;—and yet, F know 
"It as well as my own, too :——however, he's a Ge- 
nerad, Ma'am, they are all generals.“ 

I ſaw Sir Clemeut bite his lips ; and, indeed, ſo 
did I mine. 

„ Well,” faid Madame Duval, it's the oddeſt 
Areſs for a general ever I ſee?” 

« He ſeems ſo capital a figure,” ſaid. Sir Cle, 
ment to Mr Smith, © that J imagine he muſt be 
Generaliſimo of the "whole: army.” - 

Les, Sir, yes,” : anſwered Mr Smith, reſpetts 
folly bowing, and highly delighted at being thus 
| referred to, you are perfectly right but 1 can- 
not for my life think of his name ;—perhaps, Sir, 
you. may remember it?“ 

No, really,” replied Sir Clement, © my ac- 
COIs among the generals is 4 ſo exten- 
ve 


The ironical tone of voice in which Sir Clement 
ſpoke. * diſconcerted Mr, Smith; who, again 
retirin an humble diſtance, foamed ſenſibly 
Morti * at the failure of his attempt to recover 
his conſequence, 

Soon after Mr Brang hton returned with his 
youngeſt daughter, whog he had reſcued from a 
party of inſolent young men; but he had not yet 
been able to find the eldeſt. Miſs Polly was really 
frightened, and declared ſhe would never 80 in to- 
the 


n. 


_ Jam.” 


* 
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the deck walls again, Her father, leaving ber 


with us, went in queſt of her ſiſter. 
While the was relating her adventures, to which 
nobody liſtened more attentiv ely than Sir Clement, 


we ſaw Mr Brown enter the room. „0, la!“ 


cried Mifs Polly, let me hide myſelf, and don't 
tell him I'm come.” 

She then placed herſelf behind Madame Duval, 
in ſuch a manger that the could not be Teen. 

« So Miſs Polty is not come yet!“ aid the 
fimple ſwain :* * well, I can't think where ſhe can 
be! I've been 41ockivg, and looking, and Iooking 
all about, and J can't find her all I can do,” - 

Well, but, Me Brown,” ſaid Mr Smith, 
«Tha'n'r you go fnd look for the Tady again?” 

« Yes, Sir,” ſaid he, fitring down ; © but T mult* 

reſt me a little bit firit, You can't think” how tired 


„O fie, Mr Broil fie. FEI Me Sdaith, 
winking at us, tired of looking for a lady ! Go, 
£0, for name!!! 

80 I will, Jr, prefently ; but you'd be tired, 
400, if you'd walked fo far” ' befides, T think” ſhe's 
gone out of the garde, or elfe I mult have ied” 
{cmething or other of her.“ 

A he, he, he! of the tittering Polly, now be- 
trayed her, and ſo ended this e little ar- 
tifice. 

At laſt appeared Mr Branghton and Miſs Biddy, 
who, with a face of mike boy oe and confulio:), 
addreſfing herſelf to me, faid, “85, Miſs, to oy ra: * 
away from me! Well, ſce if 1 don't do as much” 
by you Tome day or ether ! But J thought how it 
would be; you'd no mind to feave the gentlem: 1, 
though you'd run, awey from me.” 

I was fo much Turprifed at this attack, that 1 
could not anſwer her for very amazemeat z, an 
ſs proceeded to tell us how ilk the had. been 
uſel, and that two young men had seen tm: aking 
B; ; 3 * 


* 
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her walk up and down the dark walks by abſolute: 


force, and as faſt as ever they could tear her along ; 1 


and many other particulars, which I will not tire 
you with relating. In concluſion, looking at Mr 


Smich, ſhe ſaid, But to be ſure, thought I, at 


leaſt all the company will be looking for me; fo iſ 
little expected to find you all here, talking as com- 


Lortably as ever you can. However, I know I may 


thank my couſin for it!“ 

„If you meen me, Madame,” ſaid I, very much 
ſhocked, «I am quite ignorant in what manner I 
can have been aeceſſary to your diſtreſs.” 

* Why, by running away ſo. If you'd "RY 3 
with us, FPlI anſwer for it Mr Smith and M. Du 
Bois would have come to look for us ; but I ſuppoſe. 
they could not leave your ladyſhip.” 

The folly and unreaſonableneſs of this ſpeech 
would admit ef no anſwer. But what a ſcene was 


this for Sir Clement! bis ſurpriſe was evident; 


and I muſt 2 my confuſion was equally 
great. 


We had now to wait for young Branghton, who 
did not appear for ſome time; and during this in- 
terval it was with difficulty that I avoided Sir Cl-- 
ment, who was on the rack of cutioſity, and dy- 
ing to ſpeak to me. 

When, at laſt, the hopeful youth returned, a. 
long and frightfal quarrel enſued between him and 
his father, in which his fiſters docaſionally joined, 
concerning his negle&t ; and he defended himſelf, 


- only by a brutal micth, which he indulged at their 
expence. 


Every one now ſeemed linda to depart, —when _ 
as uſual, a diſpute aroſe upon the way of our going. 


whether i in a coach or a boat, After much deba- 
ting, it was determined that we ſhould make two 


parties, one by the water, and the other by land; 
for Midame Duval declared ſhe would not, bn 
a account go into à boat at night. 


ee 


Sir Clement then ſaid, that if ſhe had no carriage 
waiting, he ſhould be happy to ſee her and me 
afe home, as his was in readineſs. .. | 

Fury ſtarted into her eyes, and paſſion inflamed 
very feature, as ſhe anſwered, © Pardi, no—you 
may take care of yourſelf, if you pleaſe ; but as p 
me, I promiſe you I ſha'n't truſt my ſelf with no 
uch perſon.” ; 

He pretended not to comprebend ber meaning; 
yet, to wave a diſcuſſion, acquieſced in her refuſal, 
The coach party fixed upon conſiſted of Madame 
Duval, M. Du Bois, Miſs Branghton, and myſelf. 

I now began to rejoice, in private, that at leaſt 
our lodgings would be neither ſeen nor known by 
Sir Clement. We ſoon met with an hackney- 
8oach, into which he handed = and then took 
leave, 

Madame Duval 2 already given the coach. 
man her direction, he mounted the box, and we 
were juſt driving off, when Sir Clement exclaim- 
ed, © By Heaven, this is the very coach I had in 
waiting for myſelf ;” 


„This coach, your hogour !” laid the man; 
% no, that it in't.“ 

Sir Clement, however, ſwore that it was; ans 
preſently, the man * begging his pardon, ſaid be had 
really forgotten that he was engaged. 

J have no doubt but that this ſcheme occurred to 
him at the moment, and, that he made ſcme fign 
8 the coachman, which induced him to ſupport 

for there is not the leaſt probability that the 
alk really happened, as i is molt likely. a 
own chariot was in waiti | 

The man then opened ihe. eb db, and Sir 
Clement advancing t My ſaid, I don't belieye 
there is another to be had, or I would not 
incommode you; but as it may be difagreeable to 
you to wait here any longer, I beg you will not 
det aut, for you mall be ſet down before I am car. 


© ried 


/ 


* 
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ried ge if you will be ſo good us to make a 
Little bobth. 
And ſo ſaying, in he jumped, and ſeated himſelf 
between M. Du Bois and me, While our aſtoniſh. 
ment at the whole tranſaction was too great fot 
Tpeech. He then ordered the coachman to drive 
on, according to the directions he lad already re. 
ceived, 

For the firſt ten aide no one Urtefed a word; 


and then, Madame Duval, no longer able to contain 
Herſelf, exclaimed, **. Ma for, if this isn't one of 


the impudenteſt things ever I ſee!” “' 


Sir Clement, regardleſs of this rebuke, artEnlicg 
only to me; however, I anſwered nothin — he ſaid, 
when I could poſſibly avoid fo doing. s Brangh- 
ton made ſeveral attempts to — his notice; 
but in vain, for he would not take the trouble of 
Paying her any regard. 

Madame Duval, during the reft of the ride, ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to M. Du Bois in French, and in 
that language exclaimed with great vehemence 
againſt boldneſs and aſſurance, 

1 was extremely glad when I thought our jour. 


ney muſt be nearly at an end, for my fituatioa 
Was very uneaſy to me, as Sir Clement perpetually 
. Endeavoured to take my hand. I looked ont of the 


eoach-window, to ſee if we were near home: Sir 
Clement, ftooping over me, did the fame; and thn, 


in aà voice of infinite wonder, called, out Where 
the d—!ͤis the __ driving to: 2. 


72 we are in 
broad St Giles“s 


% , hes very right,” ended Madame Duval, 
5 ſo never trouble your head about that; for k 


tha'v'r £g6 by no diretions of your's, T promiſe 


you.“ 
— at laſt, we flopbed at an Hofier's in High 


Gelbes, Sir Clement ſaid nothing, but his 2er, 


I ſaw, were very buſily employed in viewing the 


. yu and the lituation of the houſe. The coacty 


be 
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he ſaid, belonged to him, and therefore he inſiſted 
upon paying for it; and then he toak leave. N. 
Du Bois walked home with Miſs Branghton, and 
Madame Duval and I retired to our apartments. 

How diſagreeable an evening's adventure ! not 
one of the party ſeemed ſatisfied, except Sir Cle- 
ment, who was in high ſpirits: but Madame Du- 
val was enraged at meeting with him; Mr Branghe 
ton, angry with bis children; the frolic" of the 
Miſs Branghtons had exceeded their plan, and 
ended in their own diſtreſs; their brother was pro» 
voked that there had been no riot; Mr Brown was 
tired, and Mr Smith mortified. As to myſelf, I 
muſt acknowedge, nothing could be more diſagtee - 
able to me, than being ſeen by Sir Clement Wil- 
loughby with a party at once ſo vulgar in them- 
ſclves, and ſo familiar to me, ; 

And you, too, my dear Sir, will, I know, be 
forry that I have met him ; however, there is no 
apprehenſion of his viſiting here, as Madame Du- 
val is far too angry to admit him. 


LETTER. II. 
Evelina in ea | 


A 1 Holborn, June 18th; - 
Maur Duval roſe very late this mornings 
and, at one o'clock, we had but juſt break. 
faſted, when Miſs Branghton, her brother, Mr 
Smith, and Monſieur Du Bois, called to inquire af- 
ter our healths, 
This civility in young Pepnghoens I mach ſuſ- 
pet, was merely the reſult of his father's com» 
mands ; but-his ſiſter and Mr Smith, I ſoon found, 
bad motives of their own. Scarce had they ſpoken 
to. Madame Duval, when, advancing eagerly to me, 


„Pray, 


*, 
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Tau en we” 
% Pra Col" d Mits Nüendles « was 
not he the ſame gent! eman you ran away with that 
night at the oper in 

4 Goodneſs ! that he was,“ ſaid young Brangh. 

ton; © and, I declare, as ſoon as ever I faw him, 
1 chought ji knew his face.“ 
- fore I'll defy you to fothet him,“ an- 
ſwered bie ſiſter, if 26 you had | ſeen him: he is 
the fineſt gentleman I ever faw in my life; don't 
you think fo, Mr Smith?“ 

« Why, you won't give the Lady time to ſpeak,” 
ſaid Mr Smith.—“ Pray, Ma'am, what i is the gen- 
tleman's name? | 

« Willoughby, Sir“ | 

« Willoughby ! I think 1 have heard the name. 

Pray, Ma'am, is he married?“ 
Lord, no, that he is not.“ cried Miſs Brangh- | 
ton; © he looks to ſmart by a great deal for a 
married man, Pray, Couſin, how did you get ac- 
quainted with him?“ 

« Pray, Miſs,” ſaid voun Branghton, in the 
ſame breath what's his 2g Þ II 

Indeed 1 don't know,” anſwered I. 

„% Something very genteel, 1 dare ſay,” added 
Miſs Branghton, * becauſe he dreſſes ſo fine,” 
It ought to be ſomething that brings in a good 
income,” ſaid Mr Smith; “ for 'm ſure he did 
not get that ſait of eloaths he bad on under thirty 

| - or forty pounds; for I know the price of cloaths 
1 pretty well: Pray, Ma'am, can you tell me what 
he has a- year? 

Don't talk no more ont him,“ cried Ma- 
dame Duval, for I don't like to hear his name: 
I ' believe he's one of the worſt perſous in the 
world; for though I never did him no manner of 
harm, a nor ſo much as hurt an hair of his head, I 


Kon 
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now he. was an accomplice. with that fellow, 
2aptain Mirvan, to take away my life.? 

Every body but myſelf, now crowding around 
er for an explanation, a violant Tapping, at the 
[treet-door was unheard; and, without a M4 pre 
ious notice, in the midſt. of her narration Sir 


lement Willoughby entered the room. They all 
ſtarted, and, with looks of guilty n ik 
they feared his reſentment for havin liſtened to 
Madame Duval, they ſcrambled all for chairspand in 
z moment were all formally ſeated, . 

Sir Clement, after a general bow, ſingling out 
Madame Duval, ſaid, with his uſual eaſinels, [ 
1ave done myfelf the honour of waiting on you, 
Madam, to enquire if, you have any commands to 
Howard Grove, whither I am going to-morrow 
morning.” 

Then, ſeeing the ſtorm that gathered in | her 
eyes, before he allowed her time to anſwer, he 
addrefſed himſelf to me — And if you, Madam, 
have any with which you will honenr me, I mall 
be happy to execute them,” 

« None at all, Sir.“ 8 

„None !—not. to Miſs Mirvig,! no meſſage? 
no letter“ 

I wrote to Miſs Mirvan yeſterday by the 
poſt. 55 

« My ede ſhould Maps been earlier, had 
I ſooner known your addreſs.” 

« Ma foi,” cried Madame Duval, recovering 
ſrom her ſurpriſe, * I believe never nobody ſaw 
the like of this?” 

„Of what, Madam!“ cried the undaunted Sir 
Clement, turning quick towards her;“ I hope no 
ene has offended you ! 

* You don't hope no ſuch a sg 1» eried ſhe, 
half choaked with paſſion, and riling ſrom her 
chair, This motion was followed by the reſt; and | 
in a moment covey; body Aood up. Sal 
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_ © Stiff Sir Clement was not abaſhed; affecting to 
make a bow of actnowledgment to the company in 
general, he ſaid, ** Pray—T beg—Ladies,—Gentle. 
men, — pray don't let me diſturb you, pray keep 
your ſeats,” 
Pray, Sir.” ſaid Miſs Branghton, moving a 
chair towards kim, won't you ſit down your. 
Tou are extremely good, Mzam :——rather 
than make any diſturbance” * Eos 
And ſo ſaying, this ſtrange man ſeated himſelf, 
as did in an inſtant every body elſe, even Madame 
Duval herſelf, who, overpowered by his boldneſs, 

ſeemed too full for utterance. | | 

_ He then, and with as much compoſure as if he 
had been an expected gueſt, began to diſcourſe on 
the weather, its uncertainty, the heat of the public 
places in ſummer,—the emptineſs of the town, — 
and other ſuch common topics. 

Nobody, however, anſwered him; Mr- Smith 
ſeemed afraid, young Broughton aſhamed, M. Du 
Bois amazed, Madame Duval enraged, and myſelf 
determined not to interfere. All that he could 
obtain, was the notice of Miſs Branghton, whoſe 
nods, ſmiles, and attention, had ſome appearance 
of entering into converſation with him. ? 

At length, growing tired, 1. ſuppoſe, of en- 
gaging every body's eyes, and nobody's. tongue; 
addreſſing himſelf to Madame Duval and to me, 
he ſaid, © I regard mylelf as peculiarly unfortu- 
nate' Ladies, in having fixed upon a time for my 
viſit to Howard Grove, when you are abſent 
from it.” | | hes 

« Yo I ſuppoſe, Sir, fo I ſuppoſe,” cried Ma- 
dame Duval, haſtily rifng, and the next r;oment 
as haſtily ſeating herſelf “ you'll be a wanting 
of ſomebody to make your game of, and fo you 

may think to get me there again ; but, I promiſe 
you, Sir, you wen't find it ſo ealy a matter to 

* 6 * ; make 
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make me a fool: and beſides that,“ raiſing her 
voice, \** I've found you out, I ure you; ſo it 
ever you go to play your tricks upon me again, I'II 
make no more ado, but 85 directly to a juſtice ot 
peace; ſo, Sir, if you can't think of nothing but 
making people ride about the country at all hours 
of the night, juſt for your diverſion, why, you'll 
find I know ſome na as well as Juſtice Ty- 


rell.“ 


Sir Clement was n embarraff-d at this at- 
tack; yet-he effected a look of ſurpriſe, and pro- 
teſted he did not underitand her meaning. . 

„Well,“ cried ſhe, if I don't wonder where 
people can get ſuch impudence ! if yew'il ſay that, 
you'll ſay any thing: however, it you ſwear till 
you're black in the face, I ſha'n't believe you; for 


nobody ſha'n't perſuade me out of my ſenſes, that 


Fn reſolved.” 

© Doubticſs not, Madam,” anſwered he with 
ſome hefitatiom; “ and I hope you do not ſuſpect T 
ever had ſuch an intention; my reſpect for you? 

O, Sir, you are vaitiy polite all of a ſudden! 
but I know what it's all for ;z—145 only for what you 
can get !-You could treat me like nobody at Ho- 
ward Grove but now you ſœe I've a houſe of m 
own, you've a mind to wheedle- yourſelf into it; 
but I fees your deſign, ſo you needn't trouble your- 
ſelf to take no more trouble about that, for you 
ſhall never get nothing at my houſe, — not ſo much 
as a diſh of tea:—ſo now, Sir, you ſee I can play 
you trick for trick. G 

There vas ſornething lo extremely We in this 
ſpeech, that it even dilconcerted dir Clement, who 
was too nic confounded to make any anſwer. 

It was curious to obſer ve the effect which his 
embarraſbuent, added to the freedom with which 
Medame Du k addrefſsd him, hd upon the reſt 
of the company) Every one, who before ſcem ed 
at a lots how, or it at all, to occupy a-chair, now 
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filled it with the moſt eaſy r and Mr 


— 


Smith, whoſe countenance had exhibited the moſt 
ſtriking picture of mortified envy, now began to 
recover his uſual expreſſion of ſatisfied conceit. 
Young Branghton, too, who had been apparently 
awed by the preſence of ſo fine a gentleman, was 
again himſelf, rude and familiar ; while his mouth 
was wide diſtened into a broad grin, at hearing 


bis aunt give the beau ſuch a trimming. 


Madame Duval, encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
looked around her with an air of triumph, and 
continued her harangue. And ſo, Sir, I ſup- 
poſe you thought to have had it all your own way, 
and to have comed here as often as you pleaſed, 
and to have got me to Howard Grove again on pur- 
pole to have ſerved me as you did before; but you 
thall ſee I'm as cunning as you.: ſo you may go 
and find ſomebody elſe to ufe in that manner, and 
to put your maſk, on, and make a fool of; for 
as to me, if you goto tell me your ſtories about the 


Tower again, for a month together, I'll never be- 


lieve them no more: and I'll promiſe you, Sir, if 
you think I like ſuch jokes, you'll find I'm ho ſuch 
. perſon,” 

] aſſure yon, Ma'am. upon my eee 


really don't comprehend—I fancy there is ſome 


miſunderſtanding 5 
What, I ſuppoſe you'll tell me next * don't 
know nothing of the matter?“ 7 
+ Not a word upon my honour. ? 
O, Sir Ciemeat, thought I, is it thus your prize 
your - honour ! 
FHardi,“ cried Madame Duval, „this is the 
moſt provokingeſt part of all! why, your": might as 
well tell me J don't know my own name.“ 
Here is certainly ſome miſtake ; for 1 * 
you, Mam | 
„Don't afſut@ me nothing,“ cried Madame D* | 
wal, raiſing her voice; I know what Im ſayn g. 
Lg 5 and 


4 
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and fs do you too; for did not you tell me all hat 


about the Tower, and about M. Du Bois ?—why, 


M. Du Bois wasn't never there, nor nigh it, and 


ſo it was all your own invention.“ 

„May there not be two perſons of the ſame 
name? the miſtake was but natural.“ 

« Don't tell me of no miſtake, for it was all on 
purpoſe : beſides, did not you come, all in a maſk, 
to the chariot-dobr, and help to get me put in that 
dicch ?—I'll promiſe you, I've had the greateſt 
mind in the world to take the law of you ever 


fince ; and if ever you do as much again, ſo I will, 


I zfure you!“ 

Here Miſs Branghton tittered, Mr Smith ſmiled 
contemptuouſly, and young Branghton thruſt kis 
handkerchief into his mouth to ſtop his laughter. 

The fitnation ef Sir Clement, who ſaw all that 


paſſed, became now very awkward, even to him. 


ſe'f, and he ſtammered very much in faying, 


„ Sarely, Madam—ſurely you—you cannot do me 
_ the—the mjuſtice to think——that J bas any ſhate 


in the—the—the misfortune which 
„Ma foi. Sir,” cried Madame Duval; with in- 


crealicig paſſion, © you'd beſt not ſtand talking to 


me at that rate: I know it was you; and if you ſtay 
there, a provoking me in ſuch a manner, I'll ſend 
for a conſtable this minute. 

Young Branghton, at theſe | words, in ſpite of 


al his efforts, burſt into a loud) laugh; nor. could 
either his ſiſter or Mr Smith, though with more 


moderation, forbear joining in his mirth. 

Sir Clement darted his eyes towards them with 
looks of the moſt angry contempt ; and than told 
Madame Duval, that he would not now detain her 


to make his vindication, but would wait oa her 


ſome time u hen the was alone. 
*O Par di, Sir,” cried ſhe, I « 
of IR company ; and if you wasn 


e moſſ boldeſt 


Jefite none 


C2 Sas 
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perſon in the world, you would not dare look me 
in the face.“ 

The ha, ha, ba's.! and he, he, he's! grew more 
and more uncontroulable, as if the reſtraint from 
which they had burſt had added to their violence. 
Sir Clement could no longer endure being the ob- 
ject who excited them; and, having no anſwer 
ready for Madame Duval, he hattily ſtalked to- 
wards Mr Smith and young Branghton, and ſternly 
demanded what they laughed at? 

Struck by the air of importance which he 
aſſumed,” and alarmed at the angry tone of his 
voice, their merriment ceaſed as inſtantanouſly 
as if it had been directed by clock-work ; zud they 
ſtared fooliſhly, now at him, now at each other, 
without Wong any anſwer but a ſim ple Mubiag. 


Sir! 129 


O pour le conte cricd Madame Duval, „this 
is too much ! Pray, Sir, what buſineſs have you 
to come here « ordering people that comes to ſee 


me? 1 n next nobody muſt laugh but your- 


ſelf!“ 

„With me, M. dam,“ ſaid Sir Clement, bow- 
ing, . a /ady may do any thing, and conſe quently 
ihere is no liberty in which I ſhall rot. be happy to 
indulge 30: — but it has never been my cuſtom to 
give the ſanie licence to geutlemen . | 

Then, advancing to me, who ſat very quietly 


on a window during this ſeene, he laid, „ Miſs 


Anville, I may at leaſt acquaint our friends at Ho- 
ward Grove, that I had the honour of leaving you 
in good health,” And then, lowering his voice, 
he added, © For Heaven's ſeke, my deareſt crea- 
ture, who are theſe people? and how came * 
To ſtrangely ſituated ?“ 
beg my reſpects to all_the kemi Sir,” n- 
ſwered I along; and 1 hope you will find ki 
well.“ 
He looked at me reptoach fully, but Killed my 
hand; 
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hand; and then, bowing to Madam, Duval and 
. Miſs Branghton, paſſed haſtily by the men, and 
1 made his exit. 

6 I fancy he will not be very eager to repeat wh 
4 viſits; for 1 ſhould imagine he has rarely, if ever, 
r been before in a ſituation ſo awkward and diſagree- 
4 able. 
„ Madame Duval has been all ſpirits and 'exultation 
ever fince he went, and only wiſhes Captain Mir- 
4 van would call, that ſhe might do the ſame by him. 
0 Me Smith, upon hearing that he was a baronet, 
7 and ſeeing him drive off in a very beautiful chariot 
y declared that he would not have laughed upon any 


account had he known his rank; and regreted ex- 


1 tremely having miſſed ſuch an opportunity of ma- 

| king fo genteel an acquaintance. Young Brangh- 

9 ton vowed, that if he had known as much, he 

"A would have afted for his cuftoin : and his ſiſter has 

8 ſang his praiſes ever ſince, proteſting ſhe though 

— all — he was a mai of quality +; Sn his look, | 

— ' | 4 9 TTY" 

y „, GAS CNEL. 

[0 | 

0 Ws Evelina in continuation. 

y | June 21. 

13 Tan laſt 5 evenings have paſſed tolerably 

2 - quiet, for the Vauxhall adventures had given 

5 Madame Duval a ſurfeit of public places: home, 

e, however, foon growing tireſome, the determined 

5 to-night, ſhe ſaid, to relieve her ennui by ſame 

il amuſement; and it was therefore ſettled, that we 
ſhould call upon the Branghtons at their houſe, and 

= thence proceed to Marybone Gardens. 

m But, before we reached Snow Hill, we were 


raught_in a ſhower of rain: we ier fed into the 
wp where the firſt object I ſaw was Mr Macart- 
% C 3 ne, | 


- 
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ney, with a book in his hand, ſeated in the {ame 
corner where faw him laſt; but his locks were 
ll more wretched than before” his face yet thin- 
ner, and his eyes ſunk almoſt hollow into his head, 
He lifted them up as we entered, and I even 
thought that they emitted a gleam of j joy: in vo- 
Junitarily I made to him my firſt courtely ; he roſe 
and bowed with 'a precipitation that maniteſted 
ſurpriſe and confuſion. 

In a few minutes we were joined by all the fa- 
milly except Mr Smith, who fortunately was en- 
gaged. 

Had all- the future proſperity of our lives de- 
pended upon the goed or bad weather of this even- 
ing, it could not have been treated as a ſubject of 
greater importance. * Sure never any thing was 
ſo unlucky !”----** Lord, how provoking !' —** It 
might rain for ever, if it would hold up now !— 
Theſe, and ſuch. expreſſions, with many anxious 
obſervations upon the Kennels, filled up all the 
converſation till the ſhower was over. | | 

And then a very warm debate aroſe, whether 
we ſhould purſue our plan, or defer it to ſome finer 
evening. The Mils Branghtons were for the for- 
mor; their father was ſure it would rain again 
Madame Duval, thought ſhe deteſted returning 
home, yet dreaded the dampneſs of the gardens. 

M. Da Bois then propol, going ta the top af 
the houſe, to examine wherhEF the clouds looked 
-_ -threatning or peaceable: Miſs Branghton ſtarting 
at this propoſal, ſaid they might go to Mr Macart- 

ney's room if they would, but not to her's. 
This was envugh for the brother; who, with a 
Hud laugh, declared he would have ſome jun; and 
immediately led the way, calling to us all to follow. 
His filters both ran after, but uo one-elſe moved. 

In a few minutes young Branghton, coming 
half Led down "es * out, Tou, why 

* t 


— 


don't you all come? why, here's Poll's things all 


about the room!“ 

n Mr Branghton then went; 5 Madame Duval, 
d. who cannot bear to be excluded from whatever is 
en going forward, was banded up ſtairs by M. Du 
o- Bois. 
ſe 1 hefitated a few moments whether or not to 
ed join them; but, foon perceiving that Mr Macart- 
| ney had dropped his book, and that I engrefied. 
a- his whole attentiun, I prepared, for mere embar- 
n- raſſment, to follow them. "at 2 

As I went, I heard him move from his chair 
e- and walk ſlowly after me. Believing that he wiſhed , 
N- to {peak to me, and earneſtly deliring myſelf to 


know if, by your means, I could poſlibly be of any 
ſervice to him, I firſt flackened my pace, and then | 
turned back. But, though I thus met him half. way, 2 
he ſeemed to want courage or reſolution to ad- | 
dreſs me; for, when he ſaw me returning, with 
a look extremely diſordered, he retreats haflily 
from me. 
Not knowing what I ovght to do, I went to the 
ſtreet-door, where I. ſtood for ſome time, hoping 


r- he would be able to recover himſelf; but, on the- 
n ; contrary, his agitation increaſed every mcment ; 
ng he walked up and down the room in a quick but 


unſteady pace, ſeeming equally diſtreſſed and irre- 
of ſolute ; and at length, with a deep ſigh, he flung 
ed himſelf into a chair, 


ng I was ſo much affected by the appearance of ſuch 
t- extreme anguiſh, that I could remain no longer in 
the room: I therefore glided by him and went up 
a ſtairs; but, ere 1 had gone five fleps, he pre- | 
1d clpitately followed me, and, in a broken voice, calle | 


W. ing out, Madam !—for Heaven's ſake— 

| He ſtopped ; but I inſtantly deſcended, reſtrain- 
ng ing, as well as I was able, the fullneſs of my own 
Ly concern. I waited ſome time, in painful expecta- 
* 0. for his ä all that I had heard of his 
poverty 
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poverty occuring to me, I wen upon the point of 
_ preſenting him my purſe ; but the fear of mifta. 
King or offending him deterred me. Finding, how. 
ever, that he continned filent, I ventured to ſay, 
„Did you—Sir, with to ſpeak to me?“ 

00 Sn,” cried he with eienr © but now 
EI cannot !— 

„Perhaps, = another time perhaps if you 
recollett yeurſelf N 
Another time!” repeated he mournfully; 
6 © alas! ! I'leok not forward but to miſery” and de- 
fpair ??? 

« , Sir, cried TI, extraculy ſhock, ** you amſt 

not talk thus —if ””_ forſake your/elf, how can 
Fou expect—“ ; 

I ſlapped, * Tell me, tell me, cried he with 
eagernels, who you are !\—whence you come 
and by what ſtrange means you ſeem to be arbitreſs 
and ruler of the deſtiny of ſuch a wretch as 0 
am?“ 


ou! 157 

„Nou can!“ 

„% And how ! Pray, tell me' How! 25 | 

« To tell peu is death to me! yet 1 willi tell you, 
—| have a 7 to pour aſſiſtance. you have de- 
prived me of the only reſvarce to which 1'could 
apply,—-and therefore 

„Pray, pray, ſpeak,” cried I, putting my hand 
into my pocket; © they will be down ſtairs in a 
moment!“ 

«I will, Madam,—Can you—will wolf think 
vou will Ay I then“ —he ſtopped and pauſed; 
lay, will you“ then ſuddenly turning from me, 
Great Heaven, I cannot W and he gent 
back to the ſhop. N 

I now put my purſe in my hand, wal following 
aim 'f laid, Y = deed, Sir, IG aſſt you, why 

"RD hould 


40 Would to Heaven,” gried I, I could ſerve 
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mould you deny me ſo great a fatifaRtion? Will 


you permit me to“. 

I dared not go on; but with a comntenance very 
much ſoftened, be approached me, and ſaid, 
«+ Your voice, Madam, is the voice of compaſſion : | 
—fuch a voice as theſe ears have long dn ſtrangers 
to! 199. | 


Juſt then young Branghton called out vehe- 
mently to me to come up ſtairs. I ſeized the op- 
portunity of haftening away: and therefore ſa y- 
ing, “ Heaven, Sir, protect and comfort you!! I 
let fall my purſe upon the ground, not daring to 
preſent it to him, and ran up ſtairs wich the ut- "x 
moſt ſwiftneſs. 75 

Too well co I know you, my ever honciared 
Sir, to fear your diſpleafure for this action: I 
mult, however, «{ſure you } ſhall need no freſh 
ſupply during my ſtay in town, as lem at little : 
expence, and hope ſoon to return to Howard [| 
Grove, 7 

Soon, did I ſay! when not a fortnight is yet | 
expired of the long and tedious month I muſt lin- 
ger out here! 

I had many witticiſms to "endure ' fram the. 
B:znghtons, upon account of my laying ſo leng: 


u, with the Scotch mope, as they call him; bot I at- 
4 tende to them very little, for my Whole heart wes. 
| on 


ed with pity and concern, I was very glad j0 
ind the Mar) bone ſcheme was deferred, another 
& ſhower of rain having put a ſtop to the diſſenſion 
* upon this ſubject; the reſt of the evening was 
employed in moſt violent quarrelling between Miſs. 
Polly and her brother, on account of the diſccvery 
5 made by the latter of the ſtate of her apartment, 
, We came home early; and I have ſtolen from 
* Madame Duval and M. Du Bois, who is here for 
cver, to write to my beſt friend. | 
Jam moſt fincerely rejoiced, that this oppor- 
tunity has offered for my ccntiibuting what li-tle | 
| relief © 
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relief was in my power to this unhappy man; and 


I hope it will be ſuſſicient to enable him to pay his 
debts to this pitileſs family. 


CE uv: — 
DET T ER IV. 
Mr Pillars to Evelina. 


— 


| Berry Hill. 
ISPLEASURE ! my Evelina !——you have but 


done your duty: you have but thown that hu- 
manity' without which I ſhould blaſh to own my 
child, It is mine, however, to fee that your ge- 
neroſity be not reprefled by your fuffering from 
indulging it; I remit to you, therefore, not mere- 
Iy a token of my apvrobation, but an acknow- 
ledgement of my defire to participate in your 
charity. 

O my child, were my fortune equal to my eon- 
fidence in thy benevolence with what tranſport 
ſhould I, through og means, devote it to the re- 
lief of indigent virtue! yet let us not repine at the 
limitation of our power; for while bur bounty 13 
proportioned to our ability, the difference of the 
greater or leſs donation can weigh but little in the 
ſcale of jnſtice. 

Ia reading your account of the miſguided man, 
whoſe-miſery has ſo largely excited your compaſ- 
ion, I am led to apprehend, that his unhappy 

ſituation is leſs the effect of misfortune han of 
miſconduct. If he is reduced to that ſtate of po- 
verty repreſented by the Branghtons, he ſhould 
endeavour by activity and induſtry to retrieve his 
affairs, and not paſs his time in idle reading in the 
. the very ſhop of his creditor. 

The piſtol ſcene made me ſhudder: the courage 
with which you purtued this geperen man, at 
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ence delighted and terrified me. Be ever thus, 
my deareſt Evelina, dauntleſs in the cauſe of di- 
ſtreſs ! let no weak fears, no timid doubts deter 
you from the exertion of your duty, according to 
the fulleſt ſenſe of it that Nature has implanted in 
your mind, Though gentleneſs and modeſty are 
the peculiar attributes of your ſex, yet fortitude 
and firmneſs, when occaſion demands them, are 
virtues as noble and as becoming in women as in 
men: the right line of conduct is the ſame for both 
ſexes, though the manner in which it is purſued 
may ſomewhat vary, and be accomodated to the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of the different travellers. 
There is, however, ſomething ſo myſterious in 
all you have yet ſeen or heard of this wretched 
man, that I am unwilling to ſtamp a bad impreſ- 
lion of his character upon ſo flight and partial a 
knowledge of it. Where any thing is doubtful, 
the ties of ſociety, and the laws of humanity, claim 
a favourable intgrpretation”; but remember, my 
dear child, that thoſe of diſcretion have an equal 
claim to your regard, 
As to Sir Clement Willoughby, I know not how 
to exgpreis my indignation at his conduct. Info. 
lence ſo inſufferable, and the implication of ſuſpi- 
cions ſo ſhocking, irritate me to a degree of wrath. 
which I hardly thought my almoſt worn-out paſ- 
bons were capable of again experiencing. You 
mult converſe with him no more: he imagines, 
from the pliability of your temper, that he may 
offend you with impunity ; but his behaviour juſ- 
tiles, fiay, calls for your avowed reſentment : do 
not, therefore, beſitate in forbidding him your 
lpht, 

The 88 Me Smith, and young Brown, 
however ill-bred and diſagteeable, are objects too 
contemptible for ſerious diſpleaſure: yet I grieve 
much that my Evelina ſhould be expoſed to their 
iudeneſs and 1impertinence, 8 
. | The 
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The very day that this tedious month expires, I 
ſhall fend Mrs Clinton to town, who will accom- 
pany you to Howard Grove. Your ſtay there 
will, I hope, be ſhort; for I feel daily an inerea. 
ſing impaticuce to fold my beloved child to my 
boſom . . 
| | ARTHUR VILLAKsS, 
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LETTER v. 


Evelina to the Rev. Mr Pillars. 8 
| | 1 ; Holborn, June 27, 
I Haves jnſt received, my deareſt Sir, your kind 
1 prefent, and ſtill kinder letter. Surely never 
had orphan fo little to r-gret as your grateful Eve- 
lina? Tnough motherleis, though worſe than fa 
therleſs, bereft from infancy of the two firſt and 
greateſt bleſſings of life, never has ſhe had cauſe 
to deplore their loſs ; never has ſhe felt the omi!- 
ſion of a parent's tenderneſs, care, or indulgence; 
never, but from forrow for them, had reaſon to 


grieve at the ſeparation ! Moſt thankfully do I re- 


ceive the token of your approbation, and moſt ſtu— 


diouſly-will I endeavour fo to diſpoſe of it, as may 
merit your generous confidence in my conduct. 

Your doubts concerning Mr Macartuey give me 
ſome uneaſineſs. Indead, Sir, he has not the ap- 
pearance of a man whoſe ſorrows are the eſfect cf 
guilt, But [ hope, before I leave town, to be better 
acquainted with bis ſituation, and enabled with 
more certainty of his worth, to recommend him to 
your favour, | | | 

I am very willing to relinquiſh all acquaintance 
with Sir Clement Willoughby: as far as it may 
depend upon iy ſelf fo to do; but indeed, I know 
e 1 ; not 
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— l not now I ſhould be able to abſolutely forbid him 
here 2 Cee 


rea- 
my „ c 1 OPT 

; in high favour with the captain, and 1s the 
and ſpirit of the houſe, 


ARS, laſt, has paſſed very quietly ; Madame Duval 


deed, has called two or three times; and 


ving been kept at home by a bad cold, and 
Branghtons by bad weather. The young man, in- 


Miſs Mirvan, in her laft letter, informs me that 
he is now at Howard Grove, where he continues 


liſe 


My time, ſince I wrote 


ha- 


the 


his 


behaviour, though equally abſurd, is more unac- 
countable than ever: he ſpeaks very little, takes 
hardly any notice of Madame Duval, and never 
looks at me withont a broad grin. Sometimes he ap- 
proaches me, as if with intention to communicate 


ia intelligence of importance; and then ſuddenly 
ver ſtopping ſhort, laughs rudely in my face. 
ib O how happy ſhall I be, when the worthy Mrs 


f Clinton arrives ! 


12 , June 29th. 

=, Yeſterday morning, Mr Smith called, to acquaint. 
ce; us that the Hampſtead aſſembly was to be held 
to chat evening: and then he preſented Madame Do- 
te. val with one ticket, and brought another to me. 
tn I thanked him for his intended civility, but told 


way him ! was furpriſed he had ſo ſoon forgotten my 
: having already declined going to the ball. 

me „Lord, Ma'am,” cried he; © how ſhould T ſup- 
ap- pole yon was in earneſt? come, come, don't be 
t of croſs: here's your Grandmama ready to take care 
tter of you, fo you can have no fair objection, for me“ 


21th ſee that J don't run away with vou. 


toll Mam, I got the tickets on pur pole.“ 

If you were determined, Sir, ſaid J, in ma- 
nce king me this offer, to allow me no choice of 1c 
nay fufal or acceptance, I muſt think myſelf leſs oblige. 
ow e] to your attention that ] was willing ts do.“ 


not Dear Ma'em” cried he, you rc {5 ſmart, t 
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from me. 


tance, ſat indolently quiet on his chair, endeavour- 


is no ſpeaking to you; indeed you are monſtrous 
imart, Ma' am! but come, your Grandmama ſhall 
alk you, and then I know you'll not be ſo cruel.” 

Madame Duval was very ready to interfere; ſh: 
defired me to make no further oppoſition, ſaid ſhe 
ſhould go herſ-If, and inſiſted upon my accom. 
panying her. It was in van that I remonſtrated ; 
I only incurred her anger: and Mr Smith, having 
given both the tickets to Madame Duval with an 
air of triumph, ſaid he ſhould call early in the 
evening, and took leave. | 

I was much chagrined at being thus compelled 
to owe even the ſhadow of an obligation to ſo for- 
ward a young man; but I determined that no- 
thing ſhould prevail upon me to dance with him, 
however my refuſal might give offence. 

In the afternoon, when he returned, it was evi- 
dent that he propoſed to both charm and aſtoniſh 
me by his appearance: he was dreſſed in a very 
thowy manner, but without any taſte ; and the 
inclegant ſmartneſs of his air and deportment, his 
vi ible ſtruggle againſt education to put on the fine 
gentleman, added to his ſrequent conſcious glances 
at a dreſs to which he was but little accuſtomed, 
very effectually deſtroyed his aim of figuring, and 
rendered all his efforts uſ-leſs, , 

During tea entered Miſs Branghton and her 
brother. I was ſorry to obſerve the conſternation 
of the former, when ſhe perceived Mr Smith. I 
nad intended applying to her for advice upon this 
oo on, but been always deterred by her diſagree- 
able abruptneſs. Having caſt her eyes ſeveral 
times from Mi Smith to me, with manifeſt diſ- 
pleaſure, ſhe ſeated herſelf ſullenly in the win- 
dow, ſcarce anſwering Madame Duval's inquiries, 
and when 1 ſpoke to her tufning «abſolutely away 
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Mr Smith, deligbted at this mark of his impor- 


Zug 


MF. . 


ing by his looks rather to Aiſplay, than to conceal, 
his inward ſatis faction. » 

© Good gracious !” cried young Branghton, 
„ why, you're all as fine as ſive-pence! Why, 
where are you going?“ 

« To the Hampſtead Ball,” anſwered Mc 
Smith, 


% Toa ball! cried he, « Why, whos; 4 is Aunt 


going to & ball? Ha, ha, ha!“ 
Les, to be ſure,” cried Madame Duval; I 
don't knew nothing need hinder me.“ | 
« And pray, Aunt, will you dance too? 


»» Perhaps I may; but I ſuppole, Sir, that's 


none of your buſineſs, whether 1 do or not.” 

© Lord! well, I ſhould like to go! I ſnould like 
to e Aunt dance, of all things! But the joke is, 
J don't believe ihe"] get ever a partner,” 

* You're the moſt rudeſt boy ever I ſee, cried 


Madame Duval angrily : „but, I promife you, I' 


tell your father what you ſay, for Pre no notion 
of ſuch vulgarneſs. * 

„Why, Lord, Aunt, what are you fo angry for? 
there's no ſpeaking a word, but you fly into a peſ- 
ſion: you're as bad as Biddy or Poll for that, for 
you're always a ſcolding.” \ 

* deſire, Lom,“ cried Mifs Branghton, ** yon'd 
ſpeak for yourſelf, and not make fo free with my 
name,” 

* There, now, ſhe's up! there's nothing but 


quarrelling with the women: it's my belief they 


like it better than victuals and drink.” 

« Fie, Tom,” cried Mr Smith,“ you never re- 
member your manners before the ladies : Im ſure 
you never heard me ſpeak fo rude to them.“ 

© Why, Lord, yen are a beau; but that's nothing 
to me. So, if you've a mind, you may be ſo polite 
as to dance with Aunt yourcelF, Then, with a 
loud laugh, he declared it would be good fun to ſee 
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“Let it be never ſo good, or never ſo bad,” 
cried Madame Duval, © you won't ſee nothing cf 
it, I promiſe you; o pray don't let me hear no 
more of ſuch vulgar pieces of fun; for, I aſſure 


Nou, don't like it And as to my daneing with 
- Mr Smith, you may lee wonderfuller things than 
that any day in the weck.“ 

66 Why, as to that, Ma' am,” ſaid Mr Smith, 
looking much furprifed, I always thought you in- 


tended to Play at cards, and ſo I thought to dance 


with the young lady.“ 

I gladly feized this opportunty to make my de- 
declarion, that 1 ſhould not dance at all. 

„% Not dance at all!“ repeated Miſs Brenghton; 
« yes, that's a likely matter truly, when people go 
to balls.“ 

„Iich ſhe mayn't,” ſaid the brother ; © eU 
then Mr Smith will bave no body but Aunt for a 
partner. Lord, how mad he'll be!“ 

„O, as to that,” ſaid Mr Smith, “ 1 don't at 

all ſear prevailing with the young lady, if once 1 
get her to the room.” 

Indeed, Sir,” cried I, mueh offended by hiz 
conceit, “ you are miſtaking ; ; and therefore I beg 
leave to undeceive you, as you may be aſſured my 
reſolution will nct alter.“ 

„Then, pray, Nils, if it is not impertinent,” 
cried Miſs Branghton ineeringlys + what do you 

o for?“ 

„ Merely and ſolely,” anſwered I, to comply 
with the requeſt of Madame Duval.“ ; 

Miss, » cried young Branghton, Bid only 
Weiches it was ſhe; for ſhe has caſt a ſheep's eye at 
Mr Smith this long white,” 

Tom,“ cried the ſiſter, rifing, Eur the great- 
eſt mind in the world to box your ears! How dare 
you ſay ſuch a thing of me?“ 

No, hang it, Tom, — that's wrong,” ſaid 

Mr Smith, fimpering $5 26:6 indeed, to tell the 
Ry lady's 
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lady's ſeerets. But never mind bim, Miſs Biddy 


for I won't believe him.“ 
«© Why, I know Bid would give her ears to go,“ 


returned the brother; * but only Mr Smith likes 


Miſs beſt,— ſo does every body elfe.” 

While the fiſter gave him a very angry anſwer, 
Mr Smith ſaid to me in low voice, Why now, 
Ma'am, how can you be fo cruel as to be fo much 


handſomer than your couſins? Nobody can lock 
. at them when you are by.“ 


© Miſs,” cried young Branghton, whatever he 
ſays to you don't mind him, for he means no good ; 


I'll give you my word for it, he'll never marry you; 


for he has told me again and again, he'll never 
marry as long as he lives; beſides, if he'd any 
mind to be married, there's Bid would have hud 
him long ago, and thanked him too. 

„Come, come, Tom, don't tell ſecrets ; you'll 
make the ladies afraid of me; but I aſſure you,” 
lowering his voice, 0 „if! did marry, it ſhould be 
your couſin,” 

Should be! did you ever, my dear Sir, hear 
ſuch unauthoriſed freedom? 1 looked at him with 
a contempt 1 did not will to repreſs, aud walkcd 
to the other end of the room. 

Very ſoon after, Mr Smith ſent for a hackney- 


coach, When 1 would have taken leave of Miſs 


Branghton, ſhe turned angrily from me, withour 


making any anſwer. $he ſuppoſes, perhaps, that 


I have rather ſought than endeavoured to avoid, 
the notice and civilities of this conceited young 
man. 

The ball was at the long room at Hampſlezd, 

This room ſeems very well named, for I believe 
it would be difficult to find any other epithet 
which might with propriety diftiaguiſh it, as it is 
without oraament; elegance, or any fort of fiugu- 


larity, and merely to be marked by its length. 


J was faved from the i:mportunites of Mr Smith 
D Z th OO | 
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I y, and to ſpeak of her with as much ridicule as 
Was in his power. But I would neither look at, 


my compliment evidently diſappointed her. She 


had ſome trouble to make her intentions known, 


in a ſtyle ſo uncommon ; her age, her ſhowy dreſs, 
and an unuſual quantity of rouge, drew upon her 
the eyes, and I fear the derifion, ef the whole com- 


much, by aſking what I thought of her minuet. 


I ſhall be quit out of countegance, if any of my 
cquaintance ſhould ſee me dancing with the old 
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the beginning of the evening by Madame Duval's 


declaring her intention to dance the two firſt dan. ⁶. be 
ces with him herſelf. Mr Smith's chagrin was ſe 
very evidant; but as ſhe paid no regard to it, he W 
Was Wan n to lead her out. b 


1 was, however, by no means pleaſed, when ſhe 
ſaid ſhe was determined to dance a minuet. In- 
deed, I was quit aſtoniſhed, not having had the 
leaſt idea ſne would have candid to, much leſs 
propoſed, ſuch an exhibition of her perſon. She 


as Mr Smith was rather averſe to ſpeaking to the 
Maſter of- the cetemonies. 


During this minuet, how much did I rejoice in 
being furrounded only with ſtrangers ! She danced 


pany. Who ſhe danced with I Row not; but Mr 
Smith was fo ill-bred as to laugh at her very open- 


nor liſten to him; nor would I ſuffer him to pro- 


ceed with a ſpeech which he began, expreſſive of 


his vexation at being forced to dance with her. 
] told him, very gravely, that complaints upon 
ſuch a ſubje& might, wich leſs impropriety, be 
made to every perſon in the room than to me. 

When ſhe returned to us, ſhe diſtreſſed me very 


1 ſpoke 2 as civilly as I could; but the coldneſs of 


then, called upon Mr Smith to ſecure a good place 
among the country-dancers ;, way they went 
though not before he had taken the liberty to lay 
to me in a low voice, I —_— to you Ma'am, 
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For a few moments I very much rejoiced at 
being relieved from this troubleſome. man; but 
ſcarce had I time to congratulate myſelf, before I 
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was accoſted by another; who begged the favour of 
hopping a dance with me. 

I told him that I ſhould not Jatice at all; but he 
thought proper to importuae me, very freely, not 
to be ſo cruel zv and I was obliged to aſſume no 
little haughtineſs before I could _ — him 


' ] was ſerious, 


After this, I was addreſſed much i in the ſame 
manner by ſeveral other young men; of whom 
the appearance and language were equally inele- 
gant and low-bred : ſo that I ſoon found my ſitua- 
tion was both diſagreeable and improper ; ſince as 
I was quite alone, I fear I muſt ſeem rather to, in- 
vite than to forbid, the offers and notice 1 received: 
and yet ſo great was my apprehenfion of this in- 
terpretation that I am ſure, my dear Sir, you 
would have laughed had you ſeen how Oy fs 
grave I appeared, 

I knew not whether to be glad or ſorrow, when 
Madame Duval and Mr Smith returned. The 
latter inſtantly renewed his tireſome entreaties, 


and Madame Duval ſaid ſhe would go to the card- 


— 


table; and as ſoon as ſhe was accommodated, ſhe 
deſired us to join the dancers. 

I will not trouble you with the arguments 
which followed. Mr Smith teaſed me till I was 
weary of reſiſtance ; and I ſhould at laſt have been 
obliged to ſubmit, had I not fortunately recollected 
the affair of Mr Love], and told my perſecutor, that 
it as impothble I ſhould dance with him, even if 
I wiſhed it, as I had refuſed ſeveral perſons in his 
abſence, 

He was not contented] with being extremely 
chagrined ; but took the liberty, openly and warm- 
ly, to expoſtulate with me upon not having ſaid I 
was engaged, 


They 
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The total diſregard with which, involuntarily, I 
heard him, made him ſoon change the ſubject. In 
truth, I had no power to attend to him; forall my 
thoughts were occupied 1n re-tracing the tranſ u- 
tions of the two former balls at which I had been 
preſent. The party—the converſation—the com. 
pany—QO how great the contraſt ? 

In a ſhort time, however, he contrived to draw 
my attention to himſelf, by his extreme imperti- 
nence; for he choſe to expreſs what he called his 
admiration of me, in terms ſo open and familiar, 
that he forced me to expreſs my diſpleaſure with 
equal plainneſs, 

But how was I ſurpriſed, when T found he hal 
the temerit y—what elſe can J call it? to impute 
amy reſentment to doubts of his honour: for he 
ſaid, my dear MYam, yon mult be a little patient; 
I aſſure you | have no bad deſigns, I have not 
upon my word; but, really, there is no reſolving 
upon ſuch a thing as matrimony all at once, what 
with the loſs of one's liberty, and what with the 
ridicule of all one's acquaintance, —I aſſure you, 
'M#am, you are the firit lady who ever made me 
even demur upon this ſubje& ;. for, after all, my 
dear Ma'am, marriage is the devil!“ 

« Your opinion, Sir,” anſwered I, * of either 
the married or the-ſingle life, can be of no conſe- 
4:2nace to me; and therefore 1 would by no means 
trouble you to diſcuſs their different merits.” 

«« Why really, Ma'am, as to your being a little 
out of ſorts, I muſt own I-can't wonder at it for, 
to be ſure, marriage is all in all with the ladies; 
but with us gentlemen, it's quite another thing! 
Now only put yourſelf in my place; — ſuppoſe you 
had ſuch a large aquaintance of gentlemen as [ 
Have,—and that you had always been uſed to ap- 
pear a little—a little ſmarteamong them, hy, 
now, how ſhould you like to let vente down * 
at ohe iuto a married man?“ 

| F 
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I could not tell what to anſwer ; ſo much con- 
ceit, and ſo much ignorance, both aſtoniſhed and 
ſilenced me. - 

« ] afſure yon, Ma'am,” added he, there is 
not only Miſs Biddy, though k ſhould have 
ſcorned to mention her, if her brother had not 
blab'd, for I'm quite particular in keeping ladies 
ſecrets, but there are a great many other ladies 
that have been propoſed to me; but I never 
thought twice of any of them, that is not in a 
ſerious way: — ſo you may, very well be proud,” 
cſlering to take my hand; “ for I «ſure you, 
there is nobody ſo likely to catch me at lait as 
yourſelf,” 

Sir,” cried I, drawing myſelf back as havgh- 
lily as I could, ** you are. totally miſtaken, if you 
imagine you have given, me any pride | felt not 
before, by this converſation; on the contrary, 
you muſt allow me to tell you I find it too homt- 
lating to bear with it any longer.“ 


1 then, placed my ſelf behind the chair of " Ma — 


dame Duval; wh, when the heard of the ps 
ners I had refuſed, pitied my ignorance of the 
world, but no longer inſiſted upon my dancing. 

Indeed, the extreme vanity of this man makes 
me exert a ſpirit which 1 did not, till now, know 
| that J poſſeſſed: but 1 cannot endure that he 
lhould think me at his diſpoſal, 

The reſt of the evening paſſed very quietly, as 
Mr Smith did not again attempt ſpeaking to me; 
except, indeed, after we bad left the room, and 
while Madame Duval was ſeating herſelf in the 
coach, he ſaid, in a voice of pigue, Next time I 
take the trouble to get any tickets for a a young 
lady, I'll make a bargain before hand that ſhe ſha' nt 
turn me over to her grandmother,?” x 

We came home very ſafe ; and thus ended this 
ſo long projected and moſt diſagreeable affair. 
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Evelina in continuation. 


I HAVE juſt received a moſt aliting leiter from 

Me Macartney, I will incloſe it, my dear Sir, 
for your peruſal, More than ever have I caule to 
rejoice that I was able to aſliit him. 


Mr Macartney to Miſe Anville, | 


Madam, 

IMPRESSED with the deepeſt, the moſt heart. 
felt ſenſe of the exalted humanity with which you 
have reſcued from deſtruction an unhappy ſtran- 
ger, allow me, with the humbleſt gratitude, to offer 
you my fervent acknowledgements, aud to im- 
plore your pardon for the terror I have. cauſed 

ou. 
f You bid me, Madam, live: I have now, indeed, 
a motive for life, ſince I ſhould not willingly quit 
the world, while I withhold from the needy 2nd 
diſt ceſſed any ſhare of that charity which a diſpo- 
ficion ſo noble would otherwiſe beſtow upon them. 

The benevolence with which yeu have intereſted 
yourſelf in my affairs, induces me to ſappoſe you 
would wiſh to be acquainted with the cauſe of that 
deſperation from which you ſnatched me, and the 
particulars of that miſery of *which you have fo 
wonderfully been a witneſs: Let, as this expla- 
nation will require that I ſhould divulge ſecrets of 
2 nature the moit delicate, I muſt intreat you to 
regard them as ſecret, even though F forbear to 
mention names of the parties concerned. 

I was brought up in Scctland, though my mo- 
ther, who had the ſole care of me was an Engliſh» 


N woman, 
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woman, and had not one relation in that country. 
She devoted to me her whole time, The retire- 
ment in which we lived, and the diſtance from 
our natural friends, ſhe often told me, were the 
effect of an unconquerable melancholy with which 
| ſhe was ſeized upon the ſudden loſs of my father, 
ſometime before I was born. 

At Aberdeen, where I finiſhed my education, I 
formed a friendſhip with a young man of fortune, 
which I conſidered as the chief happineſs of my 
life :—but, when he quitted his ſtudies, I con- 
fidered it as my chief misfortune ; for he imme- 
diately prepared by direction of his friends to 
make the tour of Europe, As I was deſigned for 
the church, and had no proſpe& even of main- 
tenance but from my own 1nduſtry, I ſcarce dared. 
permit even a with of accompayning him. It is 
true, he would joyfully have borne my expences : 
but my affection was as free from meanneſs as his 
own; and I made a determination the moſt ſo. 
lemn, never to leſſen its dignity by ſubmitting to 
pecuniary obligations, 

We correſponded with great regularity, and the 
moſt abounded confidence, for the ſpace of two 
years, when he arrived at Lyons in his way home, 

He wrote me thence the moſt preſſing invita- 
t10n to meet him at Paris, where he intended to 
remain ſome time. My dehre to comply with his 
requeſt, and ſhorten our abſence, was to earneſt, 
that my mother, too indulgent to controul me, 
lent me what aſſiſtance was in her power, and, in 
an ill-fated moment, I ſet out for that capital. 

My meeting with this dear friend was the hap- 
pieſt event of my life : he introduced me to all his 
acquaintande; and ſo quickly did time ſeem to paſs 
at that delightful period, that the fix weeks I] had 
allotted for my ſlay were gone, ere I was ſenſible. 
1 had miſled ſo many days. But I muſt now own 
that the company of my frieud was not the ſole 
ſubject 
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ſubject of my felicity : I became acquainted-with a 

young lady, daughter of an Engliſhman of diſtine- 
tion, with whom I formed an attachment, which 
I have a thouſand times vowed, a thouſand times 
ſincerely thought, would be laſting as my life. She 
had but juſt quitted a convent, in which ſhe had 
been placed when a child: and though Engliſh by 
birth, the could ſcarcely ſpeak her native language. 
Her perſon and diſpoſition were equally engaging ; 
but chiefly I adored her for the greatneſs of the 
expectations which, for my ſake, ſhe was willing 
to reſign. 

When the time for my refidence in Paris expi- 
red, I was almoſt diſtracted at the idea of quitting 
her; yet I had not the courage to make our at- 
tachment known to her father, who might reaſon- 
able form for her ſuch views as would make him 
reject, with a contempt which J could not bear to 
think of, ſuch an offer as mine. Yet I had free 
acceſs to the houſe, where ſhe ſeemed to be left al- 
moſt wholly to the guidance of an old ſervent, who 
was my faſt friend. 

But, to be brief, the ſadden i unexpected re- 
turn of her father one fatal afternoon, proved the 
beginning of the miſery which has ever fince de- 
voured me. I donbt not but he had liftened to our 
converſation ; for he darted in to the room with the 
rage of a madman, Heavens! what a ſcene fol- 
lowed !—what abuſive language did the ſhame of 
a clandeſtine affair, and the conſciouſaeſs of acting 
ill. induce me to brook At length, however, his 
fury exceeded my patience, —he called me a beg- 
garly, "cowardly Scotchman. Fired at the words, 
I drew my ſword ; he, with equal alertneſs drew 
| his ; For he was not an old man, bat, on the con- 
trary, ſtrong and able as myſelf, In vain his 
daughter pleaded ;—in vain did I, rep-ntant of my 
anger, retreat—his reproaches continued; my- 
ſelf, my coun! 1 were loaded with intamy, till, 

no 
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ns longer conſtraining my rage, - we fought, - and 


he fell! . 

At that moment I could almoſt have deſtroyed 
myſelf ! The young Lady fainted with terror ; the 
old ſervant, erawn to us by the naiſe of the ſeuMfc, 
entreated me to eſcape, and promiſed to bring in- 
telligence, of what thould paſs. to my apartment. 
The diſturbance, which I heard raiſed in the houſe 
obliged me to comply; and, in a ſtate of mind in- 
conceivably wretched, I tore myſelf away. 

My friend, whom I found at home, ſoon diſco. 
vered the whole affair, It was near midnight be- 


fore the woman came. She told me that her maſ- 


ter was living, and her young miſtreſs reſtored to 
her ſenſes. - The abſolute neceſſity for my leaving 
Paris while any danger remained, was forcibly ur- 
ged by my ſriend: the ſervant premiſed to ac- 
quaint him of whatever paſſed, and he to tranſmit 
to me her information. Thus circumſtanced, with 
the aſſill ance of this dear friend I effected my de- 


parture fromParis ; and not long after, I returned 


to Scotland. I would fein have ſtopped by the 
way, that I might have been nearer the ſcene of 
all my concerns; but the low ſtate of my finances 
denied me that ſatis faction. | + 
The miſcpable ſituation of my mind was ſoon 
diſcovered by my mother; nor would ibe-reſt till 
I communicated the cauſe. She heard my whole 
ſtory. with an 2gitation which aſtoniſhed me: — the 
name of the parties concerned ſeemed to ſtrike 
her with horrot: but when I (aid We ought, and 
and be fell. My ſon,“ cried the, you bave then 
murdered „our father!“ zud ſhe junk breathkfs at 
my feet. Go omments, Madam, upon ſuch a ſcene 
as this, would to you be ſuperfluous, and to me 
agonlz us ne, for both out lakes, be too 
conciſe. Wes he LECOVL 1d. ſhe confeſſed all 
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tained of my father was not by death !—bound to 
her by no ties but thoſe of honour, he had volun- 
tarily deſerted her! Her ſettling in Scotland was 
not the effect of choice: — ſhe was baniſhed thither 
by a family but too juſtly incenſed.— Pardon, Ma- 
dam, that I cannot be more explicit? 

My fenſes, in the greatneſs of my miſery, actually 
forſook me, and for more than a week I was whol- 
ly delirious. My unfortunate mother was yet more 
to be. pitied ; for ſhe pined with unmitigated ſor- 
row, eternally reproaching herſelf for the danger 
to which her too ftri& 1 lence had expoſed me. 
When I recovered my reaſon, my impatience to 
hear from Paris almoſt deprived me of it again; 
and though the length of time T waited for letters 
might juſtly be attributed” to contrary winds, I 
could not bear the delay, and was twenty times 
upon the point of returning thither at all hazards. 
At length, however, ſeveral letters arrived at once, 
and from the moſt infupportable of my afflictions 
J was then relie ved; for they acquainted' me that 
the hotrors' of paricide were pot in reſerve for 
me. They informed me alſo, that as foon as the 
wound was healed, à journey would be made to 
England, where my unhappy ſiſter was to be re- 
ceived by an aunt, with whom the was to live. 
This intelligence fomewhat.quieted the violence 
_ of my forrows. I inſtantly formed a plan of meet- 
ing them in London, and by revealing the whole 
dreadful ſtory, convincing this irritated parent that 
he had nothing more to apprehend from hisdaugh- 
ter's unfortunate choice. My mother -conſented, 
and gave me a letter to prove the truth of my afſer- 
tions. As I conld but ill afford to make this jour- 
ney, 1 travelled in the cheapeſt way that was poſ- 
| fible. I took an obſcure lodging, I need not, Ma- 
dam, tell you Where, —and boarded with the mw 

ple of the houſe, 

52 I linguiſhed week after week, vainly hop- 


ing 
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ing for the ie of my family: but my impe- 
tuoſity had blinded me to the imprudence of which 
1 was guilty in quitting Scotland ſo haſtily. My 
wounded father after bis recovery relapſed; and 
when 1 had waited in the moſt comſortleſs ſituation 
ſor ſix weeks, my friend wrote me word, that he 
journey was yet deferred for ſome time longer. 

My finances were then nearly exhauſted ; and I 
was obliged, though moſt unwillingly, to beg fur- 
ther afliftance from my mother, that I might re- 
turn to Scotland. Oh Madam !-emy anſwer was 
not from herſelf it was written by a lady who 
had long bees her eompanion, and acquainted me 
that (he had been taken amar ill of a ren 
and was no more! 

The compaſſionate nature of which you "ons 
given ſuch noble proofs, aſſures me I need not, if 
could, paint to you the anguiſh of a mind over- 
whelmed with ſuch accummulated forrows. 

Incloſed was a letter to a near relation, which 
ſhe had, during her illneſs, with much difficulty, 
written; and in'which, with the ſtrongeſt matter- 


nal tenderneſs, ſhe deſcribed my deplorable fitua- | 


tion, and intreated his intereſt to procure me ſome. 
preferment. Yet ſo ſunk was I by misfortune, that 
a fortnight elapſed before I had the courage or 
ſpirit to attempt delivering this letter. I was then 
cmpelled to it by want. To make my appearance 
with ſome decency, 1 was neceſſitated myſelf to 
the melancholy taſk of changing my coloured 
cl>aths for a ſuit of mourning ;—and- then I pro- 

ce-ded"to ſeek my relation. - 

I was informed that he was not in town, 
In this deſperate ſituation, the pride of my heart, 


wich hitherto had not bowed to adverſity, gave 


way; and I determined to intreat the aſſiſtance of 
my friend. whoſe offered ſervices I had a 


times reed. Vet, Madam, ſo hard is iK to root 
11 n the mind its favourite principles or preju- : 
| | dices, 


— 
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dices call them which you pleaſe, that I gad 
another week ere I had the refolution to ſend away 
a letter which 1 regarded as 'the death of my inde- 
pendance. 

At length, reduced to Fr left ſhilling, dunned 
inſolently by the people of the houſe, und almoſt | 
famiſhed, I ſealed this fatal letter; and, wih a 
heavy Beard determined to take it to the poſt-ofſice. 
But Mr Branghton and his ſon {ſuffered me not to 
paſs through their ſhop with impunity ; they in- 
ſulted me groſly, and threatened me with impri- 
ſonment, if 1 did not immediately ſatisfy their de- 
mands. Stung to the ſoul, I bid them have but a 
day's patience, and flung from them in a ſtate of 
mind too teriible for deſcription. 

My letter, which 1 now found would be received 
too late to fave” me from diſgrace, I tors into a 
thouſand pieces; and ſcarce conld l, refrain from 
putting an foſtantanous, an unlicenſed, period to 
wy eite e.. 

In this diſorder of my ſenſes I formed the hori- 
ble plan of turnisg foot-pad; for which parpoſe I 
returned to my lodging, and collected whatever of 
my apparel I could part with; which I immediately 
ſold, and with the proſits purchaſed a brace of pi- 
tols,: poder and ſhot. I hope, however, you 
will believe me when, I moſt ſolemnly affure you 
my ſole intention was to frighten the paſſengers [ 
ſhoutd-affault with theſe dangerdus weapons; which 
I had not loaded, but from a reſolution, —a dread- 
ful one, Ion, — to fave myſelf from an ignomini- 
ous death if ſeized. And, indeed, I thought, that 


if I could but procure money ſufficient to pay Mr 


Branghton, and make a johrney to Scotland, 1 ſhould 
ivon be able, by the public papers, to diſcover 
whom 1 hed „ e- and to make I retribu- 


F 5 22 new to every ſpecies of villany, 


my > amo, zh was ſo un that 1 could witly | 
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eifficulty ſupport myſelf ; yet the Branglitons ob- 
ſerved it not as | paſſed throngh the ſhop. 

Here 1 ſtop ;—what followed is better kaown to 
yourſelf. But no time can ever efface from my 
memory that moment when, in the very action of 
preparing for my own deſtruction, or the lawleſs 
leute of the property of others, you ruſhed into 
ne room and arreſted my arm It was indeed an 
awful moment !—the hand of Providence ſeemed 
to intervene between me and eternity: 1 beheld” 
you as an angel 1 thought you dropt from the 
clouds. — The earth, indeed, had never before pre- 
ſented to my view a form ſo celeſti. 1!—Whatwon- 
der, then, that a ſpectacle ſo aſtoniſhing ſhould, to 
a man difordered-as | was, appear too bgautiful to 
be human ? 

And now, Madam, that I have performed this 
painful taſk, the more grateful one remains of te- 
warding, as far as in my power, your generous 
goodneſs, by. aſſuring you it {hall not be thrown 

away, You have awakentd me to a ſenſe of the 
ſalſe pride by lich | have been aftuated;—a pride 
which, while it ſeorned aſſiſtance from a friend, 
ſerupled not to oompell it from a ſtrauger, though 
at the hazard of reduciag that ſt ranger to a ſitua- 
tion as deſtiitute as my own. Let, oh! how vio-- 
lent was the ſtruggle which tore my confflicting 
ſoul, ere J could perſyade myſelf to profit by the 
benevolcndeawhich you were {o eri diſpoſed 
to exert in my favour! 

By means of a ring, the giſt of my much- re- 

have for the preſent ſatisfred Mr 
— ; and by means of your compaſſion 
Ihope to ſupport myſelf either till ] hear from my 
friend, to Whom at lengeh I have written, or till 
the relation of my mother returns to town. 

Jo talk to you, Madam, of paying get, 
wen be vain; I never can! che ſervice ve 
done me exceeds all power of return: you have 
E 3 n re- 
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reſtored me to my ſenſes; you have tauglit me to 
curb thoſe paſſions which bereft me of them; and, 

fince I cannot avoid calamity, to bear it as a'man ! 
An interpoſition ſo wonderfully circumſtanced can 
never be recollected without benefit. Vet allow | 
me to ſay, the pecuniary- part of my obligation 
mult be ſettled by my firſt ability. 

Jam, Madam, with the molt Egg: reſpect, 


and heart fel gratitude, 


Your obedient, © - 
and devoted humble ſervant, 
J. MACARTNEY. 


_— 
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LETTER VII. 


Evelina in continuation. 


H worn, __ 1. 5-0 *clock in the morning. 
SIR, What an adventure have I to write !— 
all night it has occupied my. thoughts, and [ 
am now riſen thus early to write it to you. 
Yelterday it was ſettled that we ſhauld ſpend the 


evening in Marybone Gardens, where M. Torre, 


a celebrated foreigner, - was to exbibit ſome fire- 
works. The party conſiſted of Madame Duval, 
all rhe Branghions, M. Dubois, Mr Smich, and 
Mr Brown. 

We were almoſt the firſt perſons who entered 
the Gardens, Mr Branghton having declared he 
would have al be could get for bir money, which 
at beſt was only fooled as tis " © ugh hy and idle 
places. * 

We walked in bende * — much detached 
from one another. Mr Brown and Miſs Polly led 
the way by themſelves; Miſs Branghton and Mr 

nuhollowed ; and the latter ſeemed determined 
0 . for my behaviour at the m. by 


* * 
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transferring all his former attention for me to Miſs. 
Branghton, who received it with an air of exulta- 
tion: and very frequently they each of them, tho? 
from different motives, looked back to diſcover 
whether I obſerved their good intelligence, Ma- 
dame Duval walked with M. Du Bois, and Mr. 
Branghion by himſelf: but his ſon would willingly 
have attached himſelf wholly to me; faying fre- 
quently, © Come, Miſs, let's you and I have a 
little fun together: you ſee they have all left us, 
ſo now let's leave them.“ But I begged to be ex- 
cuſed, and went to the other ade of Madame Du- 
val. 

This Garden, as it is called, is — * ſtriking 
for magnificence nor for beauty; ; and we were all. 
ſo dull and languid, that I was extremely glad 
when we were ſummoned to the orcheſtra, upon 
tie opening of a concert; in the courſe of which L 
had the pleaſure of hearing a concerto on the violin 
by Mr Barthelemon, who to me ſeems a player cf 
exquilite fancy, feeling, and variety. - 

When notice was given us that the fire-works 
were preparing, we hurried along to ſecure good 
places for the fight ;. but very ſoon we were ſo en- 
circled and incommoded by the crowd, that Mr 
Smith propoſcd the ladies ſhould make intereſt for 
a form to ſtand upon: this was ſoon effected; and 
the men then left us to accommodate themſelves 
better; faying, they would return the moment me 
exhibition was over. | 

The fire- work was really beautiful; and told, 
with wonderful ingenuity, the ſtory of Orpheus 
and Eurydice : but at the moment of the fatal look 
Which ſeparated them for ever, there was fuch an 
exploſion of fire, and ſo. horrible a noife, that we 
all, as of one accord, jumpt haſtily from the 
form, and ran away lome paces, fearing that we 
were in danger. of miſchief from the inftumerable 
parks of fire which glittered in che ait. 
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For a moment or two I neither knew nor confi. | 
dered whither J had run; but my recollection was 
ſoon awakened by a ſtranger s addreſſing me with 


Come along with me, my dear, and I'll take care 
of you? 

T ſtarted ; and then, to my great terror, per- 
ceived that I had out- run all my compamons, and 
ſaw not one human being I knew! With all the 
ſpeed in my power, and forgetful cf my firſt ſragh:, 
I haſtened back to the place I had left but found 
the form occupied by a new ſet of people. 

In vain; from fide to fide, I looked for ſome face 
I knew; | found myſelf in the midſt of a crowd, 
yet without 'party, friend or acquaintance. I 


walked in difordered” haſte from place, withont 


Knowing which way to turn or whither I went, 
Every moment I was ſpoken to by ſome bold and 
unſecling man; to whom my diſtreſs, which [ 


think mult be very anparent, only furniſhed a pre- 
_ fence for impertinent wittieiſms, or free gallantry, 


At laſt a young oflicer marching fiercely up to 
me, faid, ® You are ſweet a pretty creature, and J 
enlift you in my ſervice;“ and then, with; great 


violence, he * my hand. I ſcreamed aloud 
9 


with fear; and forcibly ſnatching it away, I ran 
haſtily up till two ladies, and cricd, For Hea- 
ven's ſake, dear ladies, ford me ſome protec» 
woot? +1: 

They heard me with a loud wwaghz bat ey 
dily laid, „Ay, let her walk betwood: ey 5 
each of them took hold of an arm. 

Then, in a drawling, ironical tone of voice; 
they aſked what had frightened my little Ladyſpip? 


I told them my adventure very ſimply, and in- 


treated they would have the E to alſiſt me 
in finding my friends. 
O yes, to be ſure, they ſaid, I ſhould not want 


for friends, whilſt I was with them. Mine, I ſaid, 
would| be very grateful for any civilities with which 
they 


ſi, 
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they might favorr me. But imagine, my dear 

Sir,, how I muſt be confounded, when I vbſerved, 
that every other word I ſpoke produced” a loud 
laugh! However, I will not dwell upon a conver» 
ſation, which ſoon, to my ine xpteſſibſe horrer, eon- 
vinced me I had ſought protection from inſult of 
thoſe who where themſelves molt likely to offer it! 
You, my deareit Sir, 1 well know, will both feel 
for, and pity my terror, which I have no words 
to deſcribe. | 

Had I been at liberty, I ſhould hep intantly run 
away from them when | made the ſhoeking diſ- 
covery ; but as they held me faſt, that was utterly 
impoſſible : and ſuch was my dread of their re- 
ſentment or abuſe, that I did not dare my 75 
open attempt to eſcape. 

They aſked me a thouſand queſtions, aceom- 
pained by as many halloos, of wo I was, what I 
was, and whence I came, My anſwers was very 
incuherent but what, good Heaven, were my 
emotions, when a few moments afterwards, I per- 
ceived advancing our way, -Lord Orville ! 

Never ſhall 1 forget what I felt at that inſtant: 
Had I, indeed, been ſunk to the guilty ſtate 
which ſuch companions might lead himito ſuſpect, 
I could ſcarce have had feelings' more. cruelly de. 
preſſing. - 

However, to my infinite; Joy, be paſſed bo wih 
out diſtinguiſhing me; though I ſaw that, in a 
careleſs manner, his eyes ſurveyed the party. 

As ſoon as he was gone, one of theſe unhappy 
wan ſaid, wo you r that young fel- 
o Ww?“ = : 

Not tuinking it -oſkible ſhe- ſhould-. mean Lord 
Orville by ſuch a term, I ne anſwered, * ee | 
Madam.“ . | 

Why then.” anſwered ſhe, you "ba a mon- 
ſtrous good ſtare for a little country male?!) vii 

| a 1 I now- 
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I now found I had miſtaken der. but was lat 
to avoid an explanation, 

A few. minutes after, what was my delight to 
hear the voice of Mr Brown, who called out, 
Lord, 1'n't that Miſs what's her name ?” 
Thank God,“ cried I, ſadddenly ſpringing 
from them both, thank God, I have found my 
party.“ 

Me Brown was, . „e alone; and, without 
knowing what I did, I took hold of his arm. 
Lord, Mils,”” cried he, we've had ſuch a 


hunt you can't think! ſome of them thought you 


was gone home; but I ſays, ſays I, I dow thiak, 
ſays I, that's ſhe's like to go home all alone, fays 1.” 
I So that Gentleman belongs to you, Miſs, does 
he?” ſaid one of the women, _ 

e Yes, Madam, anſwered I, and I now 
thank von for your civility ; but as I am ſafe, will 
not give you any further trouble.” 

+ 4 courtſey'd flightly, and would have walked 

away ; but maſt unfortanately, Madame Daval 
and the two Miſs Branghe toas juſt then joined 
us. 
They all began to make a thouſand inquired 
to which I briefly anſwered, that I had been 
obliged to theſe two ladies for walking with me, 
and would tell them more another time: for tho? 
I-felt' great comparative courage, I was yet too 
much intimidated by their preſence ; to dare be 
explicit. 


\Nevertheleſs, I 8 onse Adee to ih 


them good night, and propoſed ſeeking Mr Brangh- 
ton. Theſe unhappy women. liſtened to all that 
was ſaid with a Kind of callous curiofity, and ſeemed 
determined not to take any hint. But my vexa- 
tion was terribly augmented when, after having 
phiſpered ſomething to. each other, they very ca- 
valierly declared, that they intended joining our 
party !. and then, one of them, very boldly took 


hold 


* * 
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hold of my arm, while the other, going round, 
ſeized that of Mr Brown; and thus, almeſt for- 
cibly, we were moved on between them, and fol- 
lowed by Madame Duval, and the Miſs Brangh- 
tons. 

It would be very difficult to ſay which was 50 
my fright, or Mr Brown's conſternation; who ven- 
tured not to make the leaſt reſiſtance, though his 
uneatneſs made him tremble almoſt as much as 
myſelf, I would inſtantly have withdrawn my arm; 
but it was held fo tight I could not move it; and 
poor Mr Brown was circumſtanced in the fame 
manner on the other ſide; for I heard him fay, 
„Lord, Ma'am, there's no need to ſquize one's 


arm ſo!“ 


And this was our ſituation.— for we had not 
taken three fleps, when,—O' Sir, we again met 
Lord Orville —but not again did he paſs quietly 
by us, —unhappily I caught his eye; — both mine 
immediately were bent to the ground; but he 
approached me and we all ſtopped. 3 
I then looked np. He bowed.. Good God, 
with what expreflive eyes did he regard me! Ne- 
ver were ſurpriſe and concern fo firongly marked: 
yes, my dear Sir, he locked greatly concerned; 
and the remembrance of that is the only con- 
ſolation J feel, for an evening the moſt painful of 
*y Ma oo. ets Ht 5 

What he firſt fad 1 know not; for indeed, I 
ſeemed to have neither ears nor underſtanding; 
but I recollect that I only courteſy i in filence. He 
pauſed for an inftant, as if—F believe fo, as if 
unwilling to ' paſs on; and then, finding the 
4 detained, he again bowed, and took 
leave...” TE OOTY yes 
Indeed. my dear Sir, I thought T ſhould bavs 
fainted”; ſo great was my emotion from ſhame, 
vexation, and a thouſand other ſeeliugs, for which 

: if I 
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I have no expreſſions. I abſoliitely tore myſel{ 
from that of Mr Brown, 1 went to Madame Du. 
val, and beſought that ſhe would not ſuffer me to 
be again parted from her, 

I fancy—that Lord Orville ſaw what 7464 ; Me. 

thought, my dear Sir, the pleaſure, the ſurpriſe of 
that moment, recompenſed me for all the-chagrin 
J had before felt: for do you not think, that this 
return manifeſts, from a character ſo quiet, ſo re. 
ſerved as Lord Orville's, ſomething like ſolici. 
tude in my concerns ! ſuch at leaſt was the inter. 
pretation ] involuntarily made upon. again ſeeing 
him. 
Wich a politeneſs to which J have been ſome 
time very little uſed, he apoligiſed for returning; 
and then inquired after the health of Mrs Mirvan, 
anShe reſt of the Howard Grove family. The 
flattering conjecture which J have juſt acknow- 
ledged, had ſo wonderfully reſtored my ſpirits, 
that I believe I never anſwered him fo readily, 
and with ſo little conſtraint. Very ſhort, how. 
ever, was the duration of this converſation : for 
we were ſoon moſt diſagreeably interrupted. 

The Miſs Branghtons, though they ſaw almoſt 
immediately the characters of the women to whom 
I had ſo unfortunately applied, were, nevertheleſs, 
fo weak and fooliſh, as merely to fitter at their 
ö behaviour, As to Madame Duval, &.> was for 
ſome time ſo ſtrangely impoſed upon, that ſhe 
thought they were two real. fige ladies, Indeed 
it is wonderful to ſee how eaſily and -how fre- 
quently ſhe is deceived. Our diſturbauce, however, 
aroſe from young Brown, who was now between 
the two women, by whom his arms were ablo- 
lately pinioned to his fides: for a few minutes 
Sis complaints had been only murmured, but he 
now called ont aloud, ** | Gondyels, Ladies, you 


hurt 
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hurt me 0 any thing ! why, I can't walk at all, it 
you keep pinching my arms ſo !” f 

This ſpeech, raiſed a loud laugh in the women, 
and redoubled the tittering of the Miſs Brangh- 
of tons, For my own part I was moſt cruelly con- 
fuled ; while the countenance of Lord Orville 
man a ſort of indignant aſtoniſhment; and. 
ſrom that moment, he ſ-oke to me on more till 
he took leave. 

Madame Duval, who now began to ſuſpect her 
company, . propoſed our taking the firſt box we 
ſaw empty, befpeaking a ſupper, and waiting till 
Mr Branghton ſhould find us, 

; Mits Polly mentioned one ſhe had r:marked, to 
wy which we. all turned, Madame Duval inſtantly 


mn ſeated herſelf; and the two bold wo nen, forcing 
* the freightned Mr Brown to 80 between them, 
: followed her example. 

7 Lord Orville, with an air of gravity that wound- 
a ed my very ſoul, then wiſhed.me good night. I 
* ſaid not a word; but my face, if it had any con- 


nection with my heart, muſt have looked melan- 
& choly indeed: and ſo I have ſome reaſon to be- 
lieve it did; for he added, with much more ſoſt- 


„ eis, though not lefs dignity, © Will Mifs Anville 
* allow me to aſk. her addreſs, and to pay my te- 
'f ſpects to her before I leave town?“ 

— O how I changed colour at this nnexpeted re- 
d queſt !—xet what was the mortification J ſuffered 
ve in anſwering, -** My Lord, I am'in—Holborn !” 

r. Hle then bowed, ay left us. 

N What, what can he think of this adventure! how 
5 ſtrangely, bow cruelly have all appearances turn- 
4 ed againſt me! Had I been bleſſed with any pre- 
e fence of mind, I ſhould inſtantly have explained 
1 to him the accident which occafioned my being 
rt in ſuch terrible company but I have done! 


As to the reſt of the evening, I cannot relate 
the particulats of what paſſed ; tor, to ous I only 
3a II. F | ) write, 
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write of what I think; and I can think of nothing 
but this anfortunnte, this diſgraceful meeting. 
Theſe two wretched women conitinued to torment 
ns all, but eſpicially poor Mr Brown, who ſeemed 
to afford them uncommon diverſion, till we were 
diſcovered by Mr Branghton, who very ſeon found 
means to releaſe us from their perſecutions, by 


| frightening them away. We ftayed but a ſhort 


time after they left us, which was all employed in 
explanations, 

Whatever may be the conſtruction which Lord 
Orville may be put upon this affair, to nie it cannot 
fail of being unfavourable to be ſeen—gracious 
Heaven !—to be leen in compeny with two wo- 
men of fuch-.charaQter !\——How vainly, how 
proudly have I wiſhed to avoid meeting him when 
only with the Branghtons and Madame Duval ;— 
but now, how joyful ſhould | be had he ſeen me to 
no greater diſadvantge !—Holborn, too! what a 
direction! he who had always —but I will not 
torment you, my deareſt Sir, with any more of my 
mortifying conjectures and apprehenſions: per- 
haps he may call, —and then J ſhall have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining to him all the moſt ſhocking 
part of the adventure. And yet, as I did not tell 
him at-whoſe houſe I lived, he may not be able 
to diſcover me; I merely ſaid i Holborn : and he, 
who I ſuppoſe ſaw my embarraſſment, forbore to 
alk any other direction. 

Well, I muſt take my chance! 

Yet let me, in juſtice ro Lord Orville, and in 
juſtice to the high opinion I have always enter- 
tained of his honour and delicacy, —let me obſerve 
the difference of his behaviour, whea nearly in 
the ſame fituation to that of Sir Clement Wil- 
Joughby. He had at Jeaſt equal cauſe to depreciate 
me in his opinion, and .to mortify and fink me in 


my own: but far different was his condu@ j—— ' 


perplexed, indeed, he locked, and much ſurpriſed; 
— but 
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but it was benevolently, not with inſolence. I 
am even inclined: to think, that he could not ſee a 


young creature whom he had ſo lately known ina 


higher ſphere, appear ſo ſuddenly, ſo ftrangely, 
ſo diſgracefully altered in her fituation, without 
ſome pity and concern. But whatever might be 
his doubts and ſuſpicions, far -from ſuffering them 
to influence his behaviour, he ſpoke, he looked, 


with the ſame politeneſs and attention with which 


he had. always honoured me when countenanced by 
Mrs Mirvan. 
Once again, let me drop this ſuhject. 


In every mortification, every diſturbance, how _ 
grateful to my heart, how ſweet to my recollect - 


tion, is the certainty of your never-failing tender- 
neſs, ſympathy, and protection! Oh Sir, could I, 
upon this ſubject, could I write as I feel,—how 
animated would be the language of 

Your devoted 


 EveLina!: 
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Holborn, June x. x. 
] ISTLESS, uneaſy, and without either ſpirit or 
courage to employ myſelf, from the time I 


had finiſhed my laft letter, I'indolently ſeated y- 


felf at the window where, while 1 waited Ma- 
dame Duval's ſummons to breakfaſt, 1 perceived, 
among the carriages which paſſed by, a coronet- 
coach, and, in a few moments, from the window 
of it Lord Orville! I inſtantly - retreated, but not, 
believe, unſeen; for the coach immediately drove 
dp to our door. . 
Fa * Indeed 
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Indeed, my dear Sir, I muſt own 1 was » great. 
agitated; the idea of receiving Lord Orville by 
myſelf.— the knowledge that his viſit was entirely 
to nc - the wiſh of explainnhy the unfortunate ad- 
venture of yeſterday, and the mortification of 
my preſent circumſtances, all theſe thoughts, ce. 
curring to me nearly at the fame time, occaſioned 
me more anxiety, confuſion, 1 perp-exity, than 

Jean poſſibly expreſs, - ö 

I believe he meant to fend up his. name ; ; but 
the maid, unuſed to ſuch a ceremony, forgot it by 
the way, and only told me, that a great Lord was 
below, and defired to fee me: and, the next mo- 
ment, he appeared himſelf. 

Tf formerly, hen in the circle of high life, 

and accuſtomed to its manners, I ſo much admired 
and diſtinguiſhed the grace, the elegance of Lord 
Orville, think, Sir, how they müſt ſtrike me now, 
——now, when far removed from that ſplendid 
circle, I live with thoſe to whom even ctvility 
is unknown, and decorum a ſtranger ! 
I am ſure I received him very aukwardly: de- 
preſled By a ſituation ſo diſagreeable, could I do 
otherwiſe? When his. firſt enquiries were made, 
«© I think myſelf very fortunate,” he ſaid, “ in 
meeting with Miſs Anville at home, and ſtill more 
ſo in finding her diſengaged,” 

- T only courteſy'd. He then talk wes of Mrs Mirvan, 
aflced how long I had been in town, and other ſuch - 
general queſtions ; which happily ga*-2 me time to 
recover from my embarraſſment. After which he 
| faid, If Miſs Anville will allow me the honour 
of fitting by her a few minutes, (for we were both 
ſtanding,) I will venture tc tell her the motive 
which, next to inquiring after. her health, has 
prompted me to wait on her thus early.“ 

We were then both ſeated ; and, after a ſhort 
pauſe; he ſaid, * How ts apologiſe for ſo great a 
liberty as I am vpon the Pein of taking, know . 

—ſhal! 


- 


br 0 


hall I. therefore, rely wholly upon your good. 


veſs, and not apologiſe at all?“ 
I only bowed. * - 


« I ſhould be extremely n to appear impere 2 


tivent,—yet hardly know how to avoid it. 

Impertinent! O, my Lord,” cried 1 eagerly, 
«that, J am ſure, is impoſſible !” 

„% You are very good, an wered he, 66 wh en- 
eourage me to be ingenuous— 

Again he ſtooped: but my date was _ 
great for ſpeech, Art laſt, without locking at me, 


in a low voice, and hefitating manner, he ſaid, 
„Were thoſe ladies with whom I ſaw you laſt 


night ever in your company before?“ 
No, my Lord,” cried I, raiſing and colouring 
violently, „ nor will they ever be again.“ 


He roſe too; and, with an air of the moſt con- 
ceſcending concern, ſaid. Pardon, Madam, the 


abruptneſs of a queſtion which I knew not how to 
introduce as 1 ought, and for which I have no, ex- 
cuſe to offer but my reſpe& for Mrs Mirvan, joined 


ta the ſincereſt wiſhes for your happineſs: vet! | 


ſ-ar J have gone too far!“ 
% am very ſenſible of the honour of your Lord. 


_ ſhip's attention,“ ſaid I; * but.“ 


« Permit me to 1 you,” cricd he, an I 


heſitated, ** that officioulueſs is not my characte- 
riſtie ; and that I would by no means have riſked 


your diſpleaſure, had J not been fully ſatisfied you 


Were too generous io be offended without a real 
cauſe of offence,” _- of 


« Offended !”* cried 1; no, my Lord, I am 
only grieved.— Grie ved, indeed, to find mycelf i in 


a ſituation ſo atortunate as to be obliged to make 


explanations, which 0 but mauſy and ſhock. 


me.“ 
et is i alone, “ 5 he with ſome eagerneſs, 


„Who am ſhocked, as it is I who deſerve to be 
mortified. 1 ſeek no explanation, for I have no 


F 3 doubt; 


\ 
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doubt; but in miſtaking me, Miſs Anville i ivjures 
herſelf: allow me, therefore, frankly and openly, 
to tell you the intention of my viſit. ' 
I I bowed, and we both returned to our ſeats. 
vill own myſelf to have been greatly ſur- 
priſed;” "continued he, © when I met you yeſter- 
day evening, in company with two perſons who I 
was ſenſible merited not the honour of your notice: 
nor was it eaſy for me to conjecture the cauſe of 
your being ſo fituated; yet, believe me, my incer- 


titude did not. for a moment do you injury, 1 was 


| ſatisfied that their characters muſt be unknown to 
you ; and F thought with concern of the ſhock you 


would ſuſtain when you diſcovered their unworthi- 


neſs. I ſhould not, however, upon, fo ſhort an 
acquaintance, have uſurped the privilege of inti- 
macy, in giving my vnaſked ſentiments upon ſo 
delicate a ſubject, had I not known that credulity 
is the fiſter of innocence, and therefore feared you 
| might be deceived. A ſomething which I could not 
reſiſt, urged me to the freedom I have taken to 
caution you; but I ſhall not eafily forgive myſelf, 


if I have hook ſo unfortunate as to give you pain. of | 


The pride which his firſt queſtion bad excited, 
now ſubſided into delight and gratitude ; and I in- 


ſtantly related to him, as well as I could, the ac- 


cident which had occaftoned my joining the un- 
happy women with whom he had met me. He 


liſtened with an attention fo flattering, ſeemed ſo 


much intereſted during the recital, and, when I 


had done, thanked me in terms fo polite, ok what 


he was pleaſed to call my condeſcenſion, that I 
was almoſt aſhamed either to look at or hear him. 
Soon after the maid came to tele that Ma- 


— op defired to have breakfaſt made in her % 
0 


. own ro 


„ fear,” cried Lord Orville, inſtantly rifing, 


*: that I have intruded upon your time et who, 
Ao fituated, could do other wife?“ Then, taking 


_ 
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my hand; © Will Miſs Anville low me thus to ſeal 


my peace?“ he preſſed it to his lips, and took leave, 
Generous, noble Lord Orville! how difintereſt. 
ed his conduct! how delicate his whole behaviour! 


willing to adviſe, yet afraid to wound me — Can 
Jever in future regret the adventure I met with 


at Marybone, fince it has been productive of a 


viſit ſo flattering? Had my mortifications been 


{till more humihating, my terrors ſtill more alarm- 
ing, ſuch a mark of eſteem may I not call it ſo? 


— 


from Lord Orville, would have 2 me pts 


amends. 


And indeed, my dear Sir, T require ſome con-" 


ſolation in my prefent very diſagreeable ſituation ; - 


for, ſince he went, two incidents have happened 


that, had not my ſpirits been particularly elated, 


would greatly have diſconcerted me. 
During breakfaſt, Madame Duval, very abruptly, 

aſked if I ſhould like to be married? and added, 

that Mr Branghton had been propofing a match 


for me with his ſon. Surpriſed, and, I muſt own, 
provoked, I affured her that, in thinking of me, 


Mr Branghton would very vaialy loſe- his time. 
„Why,“ cried ſhe, I bave had grander views 


for you myſelf, if once F could get you to Paris. 


and make you be owned; but if I can't do that, 
and you can do no better, why, as you are both 


my relations, I think to leave my fortune between 


you ; and then, if you arr ys you never need went 


for nothing. EET. 

I begged her not to purſue the ſubject, as, I 
aNured her, Mr Branghton was totally diſagreeable 
to me; but ſhe continued her admonitions and re- 
flections, with her ufual difregard of whatever 1 
could anſwer. She charged me very peremptorily, 
neither wholly to diſcourage, nor yet to accept Mr 


Branghton's offer. till ſhe ſaw what could be done 


for me: the young man, ſhe” added, had often in- 


tended to ſpeak to me himſelf, but, not well Kno]. 
5 8 2 Ty ing 
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ing how to introduce the ſubject, be bed deſired 
her to pave the way for him. 

1 ſerupled mot, warmly and freely, to 2 my 
averſion to this propoſal; but it was to no effect; 
ſhe concluded, juſt as he had begun, by ſaying, 
that 1 ſhould not have him, if I could da better. 


Nothing, however, ſhall perſuade me to. liſten 


to any other perſon concerning this odious affair. 

My ſecond cauſe'of uneaſineſs ariſes, Very un- 
— from M. Du Bois; who, to my infinite 
ſurpriſe, apon Madame Daval's quitting the room 
after dinner, put into my hand a _ and imme- 
diately left the houſe. 

This note contains an open 3 of an at- 
tachmeat to me; which, he ſays, he ſhould never have 
preſumed to have acknowledged, had he not been 
informed that Madame Duval deſtined my hand to 
| yawng Braughion z—a match which he cannot eh- 
dure to think of. He beſeeches me earneſtly to 
pardon his temerity; profeſſes the moſt inviolable 


nrelpect; and commits his fate to time, Aalen. 


and pity. | 

This conduct in M. Du Bois gives me real con- 
cern, as | was diſpeſed to think very well of him. 
It will not, however, be difficult to diſcourage him ; 
and therefore I ſhall not acquaint Madame Duval 
of his letter, as I have reaſon to believe it would 
greatly ae. Fo: 


\ : 


LETTER IX. 
e Evelina in continuation. 
July 3 
0 STR, how 1 88 muſt I ſuffer to 


| counterbalance | one Wert morning of heppi- 
"nels? 4 
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| Yeſterday the Branghton dedpolet- a party to 
Kenfingtcn Gardens; and, as uſual, Madame Du- 
val inſiſted upon my Atendehs en 

We went in a hackney- coach to Piccadilly, ant 
then had a walk through Hyde Park; whieh in any 
other company would have been delightful. was 
much pleaſed with Kenfington Gardens, and think 
them infinitely preferable to thoſe of Vauxhall. 

Yourg Branghton was extremely troubleſome 5 
he infiſted upon walking by my fide, and talked 
with me almoſt by compulſion : however, my re- 


ſerve and coldnefs prevented his entering upon the 
hateful ſubjeQ which Madame Duval had prepared 


me to apprehend.” Once, indeed, when I was ac- 
cidentally a few yards before the reſt, he ſaid, « ! 
{uppoſe, Miſs, aunt has told you about—you know 
what? —ha'u't ſhe; Miſs? — But 1 turned from 


him without making any auſwer. Neither Me 


Smith nor Mr Brown were of the party; and poor 


M. Du Bois, when he found that I avoided him, 


looked fo e that I was mY lorry we | 


him. 


While we were Arolling round tbe garden, Þ 


percieved, walking with a party of ladies at ſome 
diſtance, Lord Orville! J inftantly retreated be- 
hind Miſs Brenghten, and kept out of fight till we 
had paſſed him; for I dreaded being ſeen by him 
again in a publie walk with a party of which” Hi 
was aſhamed. - 

Happily I ſucceeded in my defi gn, and fi no 
more of him; for a ſudden and bier ſhower of 
rain made us all haſten out of the gardens. We 
ran till we came to a ſmall greeu- Hop, where we 
begged ſhelter, Here we found ourſelves in com- 
pany with two footmen, u hom the rain had driven 


into the ſhop. Their livery I thought I bad be- 
fore ſeen; and, upon locking from the window, Fo 


{ol the 8 pod 4 coachman ogg to 
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a carriage, Which I immediately recollected to be 
Lord Orville's. 
FPearing to be known, 1 whiſpered Miſs Brangh- 
ton not to ſpeak my name. Had I confidered but 
a moment, I ſhould have been ſenbſile of the in- 
utility of ſuch a caution, ſince not one of the party 
call me by any other appellation than that of Couſin 
or of Miſs ; but I am perpetually involved in ſome 
diſtreſs or dilemma from my own heedleſſneſs. 
This requeſt excited very ſtrongly her curioſity ; 
and the attacked me with ſuch eagerneſs and blunt- 
neſs of inquiry, that I could not avoid telling her 
the reaſon of my making it, and conſequently that 
I was known to Lord Orville : an acknowledgment 
| which proved the moſt unfortunate in the world ; 
for ſhe would not reſt till ſhbz had drawn from me 
the circumſtances attending my firſt making 2 
acquaintance. Then, calling to her fiſter, ſhe ſai 
6 _ Polly, only think ! Miſs bins danced with 
a lord! | 
Wall.“ eried Polly, “that's a thing 1 ſhould 
never have thought of! And, pray, Miſs, what 
did he ſay to you??? 
Tanis queſtion was much ſooner aſked than an- 
ſweredʒ — they both became ſo very inquiſitive 


and earneſt,/ het they ſoon drew the attention of 


Madame Duval and the reſt of the party; to whom, 
in a very ſhort time; they repeated all they had ga- 
the red from me. 

© Guodneſs, then,” cried young Branghton, © if 
I was Mils, if I would not make free with his 
Lordſhip's coach to take me to town.“ 

« Why, ay, ſaid: the father, “ there would be 
- ſame ſenſe ia that; that would be making ſome 
uſe of a Lord's acquaintance, for it would aye us 
- coach-hire.” ? 
+ Lord, Miſs,” ctied Polly, «1 wiſh 1 you mas 
p fan 1 ſhould Uke of all things to ride in a coronet- 
caach. 77 
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41 promiſe you,” ſaid Madame Duval, Im | 
glad A ve thought of it, for I don't ſee no objee- 
tion ſo let's have the coachman called.” 

Not for the world,” cried I, very much alarm- 
ed: “indeed it us utterly jmpoſüble. . | 

« Why fo?” demanded Mr Brangthon : © pray, 
WP. good of your knowing a Lo ord if ann 
never the better for him? 

Ma foi, child,” ſaid Madame Duval, « you 
don't know no more of the world than if you was 
a baby. . Pray, Sir (to one of the footmen), tell 
ky coachman to draw up, for I wants to ſpeak to 

im.“, 

The man ſtared, but did not. move. Pray, 
pray, Madam,“ ſaid I, “pray, Mr Branghton, 
have the goodneſs to give up this plan; I know 
but very little of his Lordſhip, and cannot upon 
any account take ſo great a liberty.” 

„Don't ſay nothing about it,” 'ſaid Madame 
Duval, 4 for I ſhall have it my own way: fo, if 
you won't call the coachman, Sir, I' 11 promiſe you 
711 call call him myſelf.” 

Tue footman, very impertinently, laughed and 
turned upon his heel. Madame Duval, extremely ir- 
ritated, ran out in the rain, and betkoned the coach= — 
man, who inſtantly obeyed her ſummons. Shocked 
beyond all expreſſion, I flew after her, and entreated 
her with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to let us return in a HK 
hackney-coach :—but, oh !—ſhe is impenetrable to þ 
nerfoatian | ! She told the man ſhe wanted him to "8 
carry her directly to town, and that fhe would an- Wit 
ſwer for bim to Lord Orville. The man, with a- ; 
ſneer, thanked her; but ſaid he ſhould anſwer for 4 
himſelf ! and was driving off, when another footr 
man .came up to him, with information that his 175 
Lord was gone into Kenſington Palace, and would WJ 
not want him for an hour or two. 9 

1 . chen friend, laid Mr Branghton, (for 
, we 


4. 
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we were followed by all the party), „where will | 
be the great harm of your taking. us to town!“ 

; + Beſides” ſaid. the ſon, © Ill promiſe you a 
pot of beer ſor my own ſhare,” : 

Theſe ſpeeches had no other anſwer from the 

coachman than a loud laugh, which was echoed by 
the inſolent footman. I rejoiced at their reliſtance; 
though I was certain, that if their Lord had wit- 
neſſed their impertinence, they would have been 
inſtantly, diſmiſſed his ſervice. 
Hardi, cried Madame Duval, * Tf I don't 
think all the footman are the moſt impudenteſt fel- 
lows in the Kingdom: But I'll promiſe you I'll have 
your maſter told of your airs ; ſo Jou'l get no good 
by ?em.?;; ,; 
WP, Why, pray,” ſaid the coachman, rather alarm- 

£d did my Lord give you leave to uſe the 
coach? F 

Its no matter for that,” anſwered ſhe; I'm 
ſure if he's a gentleman, he'd let us have it ſooner 
than we ſhould be wet to the Kin: but III promiſe 

vou he ſhall know how ſaucy you've been, for this 
young lady knows him very well. 

Ay, that ſhe dees,“ ſaid Miſs Polly; and ſhe's 
danced with him too.” _ 

On, how I repented my fooliſh miſmanagement! 
The men bit their lips, and looked at one another 
in ſome confufion. This was percieved by our 

party, who, taking advantage of it, proteſted they 
would write Lord Orville word of their ill behavi- © 
our without delay. This quite ſtartled them: and 
one of the footmen offered to run to the palace, and 
- aſk. bis Lord's ; permiſſion for « aur having the car- 
ria 

This propoſal really male me tremble, "and the 
"Reanghtons all hung back upon it; but Madame 
Duval is ne ver to be gilfusde from a ſcheme ſhe 
has once formed. Do ſo,” cried the ; ** and give 
this child's compliments to your maſter; 3 and tell 
him 
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him, as we ha'n't no coach here we ſhould be glad 
to go juſt as far as Holborn in his.“ | 

% No, no, no!“ cried I; “ don't go, —I know: - 
nothing of his Lordſhip,—I fend no meſſage, —I 
have nothing to ſay to him !” - 

The men, very much perplexed, could with 
difficulty feſtrain themſelves from reſuming their 
impertinent mirth. Madame Duval ſcolded me 
very angrily, and then defired them to go directly. 
Pray, then,” ſaiĩd the coaehmau, what name is 
be given to my Lord?“ * e eg pa, 

© Anville,” anſwered Madame Duval; * tell 
him Mifs Anville wants the coach; the young lady 

he daticed with once.“ | 

I was realy in an agony ; but the winds could 
not have been more deaf to me, than thoſe to 
whom I pleaded! and therefore the footman, 
urged by the repeated threats of Madame Duval, 
and perhaps tecollecting the name himſelf, actual- 
ly went to the palace with this ſtrange meſſage ! 

He returned in a few minutes; and, bowing to 
me with the greateſt reſpect, ſaid, ** My Lord de- 
fires his compliments, and his carriage will be al- 
ways at Mifs Anville's ſervice.” 

I was ſo much affected by this politeneſs, and 
chagrined at the whole affair, that I could ſeatee 
refrdin from tears. Madame Duval and the Miſs 
Branghtons eagerly jumped into the coach, and 

deſired me to follow, I would rather have ſubmit- 1 
ted to the ſevereſt puniſhment but all reſiſtance 7 
was vain. 5 

During the whole ride I ſaid not a word: how- 
ever, the reſt of the party were fo talkative, that 1 
my lilence was very immaterial. We ſtopped at | 
our lodgings ; but when Madame Duval and I 1 
alighted, the Branghtons aſked if they could not 11 
be carried on to Snow- Hill? the ſervants, now all 
civility, made no objection. Remonſtrances from 
me would, I too well knew, be fruitleſs ; and 
Vol. II. GT there. ' 


.* 
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therefore, with a heavy heart, I retiredto my room, 
and left them to their own direction. 

Seldom have I paſſed a night in greater uneaſi- 
neſs. 80 lately to have cleared myſelf in the good 
opinion of Lord Orville, —ſo ſoon to forfeit it !— 
to give him reaſon; to ſuppoſe I preſumed. to boaſt 
of his acquaintance !—to publiſh his having danced 
with me !—to take with him a liberty I ſhould have 
bluſhed to have taken with the moſt intimate of my 
friends !—to treat with ſuch impertinent freedom 
one who has honoured me with ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
reſpe@ !—Indeed, Sir, I could have met with no 
accident that would fo cruelly have een 
me! 

If ſuch were, then, my feelings, e e for 
1 cannot deſcribe, what I ſuffered during the ſcene 
1 am now going to write. 

This morning, while I was alone in the dining- 
room, young Branghton called. He entered with 
a moſt important air; and ſtrutting-up to me, ſaid, 
2 Miss, Lord Orville ſends his compliments to 

ou.? 

Lord Orville! 4's 3 I, much amazed. 

Tes, Miſs, Lord Orville; for J know his 
Lordſhip. now as well as you. — And a very civil 
gentleman he 1s, for all he's a Lord,” 
For Heaven's ſake,” cried I, explain your- 
ſelf.” 

„Why. you muſt BE Miſs, after we left 
you we met with a little misfortune ; but I don't 
mind it now, for its all turned out for the beſt : 
| bot, juſt as we were going up Snow Hill, plump 
we comes againſt a cart, with ſuch a jogg italmoſt 
pulled the coach. wheel a However, that i'n't 
the worſt; for, as I went to open the door in a 
hurry, a-thinking the coach would be broke down,as 
M. luck would have it, I never minded that the glaſs 
was up, and fo I poked my head fairly through it. 
Only ſee, Mils, how I've eut my forehead!” 
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A much worſe aceident to himſelf would not, Ibe- 
lieve, at that moment, have given me any concern 
for him: however, he proceeded with his account, 
for I was too much confounded to interrupt him. 

„ Goodneſs, Mifs, we were in ſuch a ſtew, us, 
and the ſervants, and all, as you can't think; for, 
beſides the glaſs being broke, the coachman ſaid 
how the coach wouldn't be ſafe to go back to Ken- 
fington- So we did not know what to do; how- 
ever, the footman ſaid they'd go and tell his 
Lordſhip what had happened. So then. farther 
grew quite uneaſy like, for fear of his Lordſhip's 
taking offence, and perjudicing us in our buſineſs : 
ſo he ſaid 1 ſhould go this morning and.aſk his par- 

don, *cauſe of having broke the glaſs. So then I 

aſked the footman the direQion, and they told me 
he lived in Berkely-ſquare : ſo this pa I went, 
and ſoon. found out the houſe.”” 

« You did!“ cried I, quite out of breath with 
apptehenſion. 
es, Mifs, and a very fine houſe it A 
Fon ever ſee it?“ 

« No.“ 

4 No !—why, then, Miſs, I know more of his 
Lordſhip than you do, for all you knew im firſt, 
So, when I came to the door, I was in a'peck of 
troubles, a thinking what I ſhould ſay to him: how= 
ever, the ſervants had no mind I ſhould fee him ; 
for they told me he was buſy, but I might leave 
my meſſage. So I was juſt a- coming away, when 
] bethonght myſelf to ſay I came from you.“ ö 

„From me /” | 

„% Ves, Miſs ;—for you haves why ſhould T have 
ſuch a long walk as that for nothing ? So I ſays to 
the porter, lays I, tell lis Lordſhip, ſays ],one wants 
to ſpeak to him as comes from one Miſs Anville, 
ſays 1.“ 

Good God,” cried I, and by what antliorſty 
did you take ſuch a liberty 2? 


G 2 « Good. 


* 
* 


* Goadneſs, Miſs, don't be in ſuch a hurry, 
for you'll be as glad as me when you hear how well 
it all turned out. So then they made way for me, 
and ſaid his Lordſhip would ſee me directly; and 
there I was led through ſuch a heap of ſervants 
and ſo many rooms, that my heart quite miſgave 
me; for I thought, thinks 1, he'll be ſo proud he'll 
hardly let me ſpeak : but he's no more proud than 
I am, and he was as civil as if I'd been a lord my- 
ſelf. So then I ſaid, 1 hoped he wouldn't take it 
amiſs about the glaſs, for it was quite an accident; 
but he bid me not mention it, for it did not ſig- 
. nify, And then he ſaid he. hoped you got ſafe 
home, and wasn't frightened ; and ſo I ſaid yes, 
and I gave your duty to him. . 

My duty to him!“ exclaimed 1 and who 
gave you leave? who deſired-you 2" 

„O, I did it of my own head, juſt to make him 
think I-came from you. But I ſhould have told 
you before how the footman ſaid he was going out 
ef town to-morrow-evening, and that his iſter was 
ſoon to be married, and that he was a ordering a 
l:eap of things for that; ſo it come into my head, 
as he was ſo affable, that 1'd aſk. him for his cu- 
ſtom. 0 1 lays, lays I, my Lord, ſays I, if your 

| Ledig i n't engaged particularly, my father is a 
hlverſmithy and he'd be very proud to ſerve ycu, 
iays J; and Mils Anville, as danced with you, is 
his couſin, and ſhe's. my couſin too, and ſhe'd be 
very much obligated to you, ]' m ſore.” 

-* Yowl drive me wild, (cried J, ſtarting from 
my ſeat) yon have done me an icrepangble injury; 
-—— but 4 will hear no more! aud then | ran into 
my own room. 

] was half frantic, 1 really rayed; the good opi- 
nion of Lord Orville ſeemed now irretriveably 
Joſt : a faiat hope, which in the mornin; 8. I had 
vainly encouraged, that I might ſee him again, and 
<a the * 2 vaniſhed, now 1 

found 


— 
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tound he was ſo ſoon to leave town: and I could 
wot. but conclude that, for the reſt cr my life, he 
would regard me as an object of utter contempt. | 
The very idea was a dagger to my heart !-1 
could not ſupport it, and—but I bluſh to proceed 
El fear your diſapprobation, yet 1 ſhould not be 
conſcious of having merited it; but that the re- 
pugnance I feel to relate to you what I have done, 
makes me ſuſpect I moſt have erred. Will you. 
forgive me, if I own that I r wrote an account 
of this tranſaction to Miſs Mirvan !—and that I 


even thought of concealing it from you ?—Short- 


lived, however, was the ungreatful idea, and ſoon- 
er will I riſk the juſtice of your diſpleaſure, than 
unworthily betray your generous confidence. 
You are now probably prepared for what follows 
— which is a letter—a haſty letter, that, in the 
height of my agitation, 1 wrote to Lord Orville, 


«© My Lord, 2 

«I am 90 infinitely aſhamed of the application 
made yeſterday for your Lordſhip's carriage in my 
name, and ſo greatly ſhocked at hearing how much 
it was injured, that I cannot forbear writing a few 
lines, to clear myſelf from the imputation of an 
impertinence which 1 bluſh tobe ſuſpected of, and 
to acquaint you, that the requeſt for your car- 


riage was made againſt my conſent, and the viſit 
with which you were importuned this . 


without my knowledge. 
am inexpreſſibly concerned at having been 


the inſtrument, however innocently,. of fo much 


trouble to your Lordſhip ; but I beg you to believe, 


that reading theſe lines is ham J part of it which 


have given voluntarily. 
„J am, my Leaky 
« Your Lordihip's molt humble ſervant, 


L „ EVELINA ANviIII E.“ 


* , | * 
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* 


e 
J applied to the maid of the hoſe to get this 
note conveyed to Berkely. ſquare ; but ſcarce had 


] parted with it, before 1 regretted having written 
at all, and I was flying down ſtairs to recover it, 


when the voice of Sir Clement Willonghby: Ropped 


me. As Madame Duval had ordered we ſhould be 
denied to him, I was obliged to return up ſtairs 
and after he was gone, my application was too 


late, as the maid had given it to a porter. 


— 


My time did not paſs very ſerenely while he was 
gone; however, he brought me no anfwer, but 
that Lord Orville was not at home. Whether or 
not he will take the trouble to fend any, ——or 


Whether he will condeſcend to call, —or whether 


the affair will reſt as it is, I know not ; but in 
being ignorant, am moſt cruelly anxious. ; 
LETTER IX. 
Euelina in cominuation, 
July 4. 


| you may now, my dear Sir, ſend Mrs Clinton 


for your Evel.aa, with as much ſpeed as ſhe 

can conveniently make the. journey, for no further 

oppoſition will be made to her leaving this town: 

happy had it perhaps been for her had my never 
entered it! 

This morning Madame Duval deſired me to g0 

to 'Snow-hill, with an invitation to the Brangh- 


tons and Mr Smith to ſpend the evening with 


her; and ſne deſired M. Du Bois, who break- 
ſaſted with us, to accompany me. I Was very un- 
willing to obey her, as I neither wiſhed to walk 
with-M. Du Bots, nor yet to meet young:Brangh- 
tan. And indeed, another, a get more power- 
Lu] . added to my reluctance; lor ] thought 
* 


* 
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it poſſible that Lord Orville might ſend fome an- 
ſwer, or perhaps might call, during my abſence : 
however, I did not dare diſpure her commands. 


Poor M. Du Bois ſpoke not a word during our . 


walk, which was, I believe, equally unpleaſant to 
us both. We found all the family aſſembled in 
the ſhop. Mr Smith, the moment he perceived me; 
addrefled himfelf to Miſs Branghton, whom he 
entertained with all the gallantry in his power. 


I rejoice to find that* my condutt at the Hamp- 


ſtead ball has had ſo good an effect. Bur young 
Branghton was extremely troubleſome ; he re- 
peatedly laughed in my face, and locked ſo im- 
pertinently ſignificant, that J was obliged to give 
up my reſerve to M. Du Bois, and enter into 
converſation with him mere] y to avoid ſuch bold- 
neſs. 

Miſs,“ Add Mr Branghton, Jim ſorry to 
hear from my ſon that you was not pleaſed with 
what we did about that Lord Orville; but I ſhould 
hike to know what it was you found fault 1 
for we did all for the beſt.“ 


„ Goodneſs !” cried the ſon, why, if you'd 


ſcen Miſs, you'd have been ſurpriſed 
out of the room quite in a huff, like,” 

It is too late, now,” ſaid 1, * to reaſon upon 
this ſubject; but, for the future, J muſt take the 
liberty to requeſt, that my name may never be 
made uſe of without my knowledge. May J tell 
Madame Duval that you will do her the favour to 
em her invitation?“ 

„As to me, Ma'am,“ ſaid Mr Smith, „J am 
much obhged to the old lady, but I have no mind 


ſhe went 


to be taken m by her gain; * 11 excuſe me, 


Mam” 


All the reſt promiſed to come, and T then took 


| leave: but as I left the ſhop; I heard Mr Brangh- 
ton ſay, (6 Take courage, T om, ſhe's only oy. 


And, 
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And, before I had walked ten vn the yeuth 
| followed. * 

I was ſo. much offended that. 1 nn not look 
at him, bot began to..converfe with M. Du Bois, 
who was now more lively chan I had ever before 
ſeen him; for, molt unfoitunately, he miſintetpreted 
the reaſon of my attention to him. 

The firſt intelligence I received when I came 
home, was, that two gentlemen had called, and 
left cards, I eagerly inquired for them, and read 
the names of Lord Orville and Sir Clement Wil- 
loughby. I by no means regretted that I miſled 
ſeeing the latter, but perhaps I may all my hfe re- 
gret that I miſſed the former; for probably he has 
now left town, —and I may ſee him no more! 

++ My goodneſs!” cried young Branghton, rude- 
17 looking over me, * only think of that Lord's 
coming all this way! It's my belief he'd got ſome 

order ready for father, and ſo he'd a mind to call 
and aſk you if I'd told him the truth.“ 

Pray, Betty,” cried I, © how long has he been 
gone? 

Not two minutes, Ma' am.“ 

Why then, I'll lay you any wager,” ſaid young 
Branghton, “ he ſaw you and I walking up Hol- 
born Hill!“ 

God forbid!” . I. impatiently 3 and, too 
much chagrined to bear with any more of his re- 

marks, I ran up ſtairs: but I heard him ſay to M. 
Du Bois, . Miſs is ſo wppifh this morning, that I 
think I had better not ſpeak to her again.” 
1 with M. Du Bois had taken the ſame reſola- 


tion; but he choſe to follow me into the dining- 


roam, which he found empty. 

« Vous ne Jaime done * ce garcon, Mademoi- 
alle! cried be. 

„Me!“ cried 1, “ no, I deteſt him !” bas I was 
quite ſick at heart. 

Ab, tu me * la vie cried he and ling - 


mg” . 
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ing himſelf at my feet, he- had juſt caught my 
hand as the door was opened by Madame Duval. 

Haſtily, and with marks of -guilty confuſion in 
his face, he row; but the rage of that lady quite 
amazed me ! Advancing to the retreating M. Du 
Bois, ſhe began, in French, an attack which her 
extreme wrath and wonderful volubility almoſt 
rendered uninteNMigible ; yet I underſtood but too 
much, ſince her reproaches convinced me ſhe 
had herſelf propoſed being the object of his af- 
fection. 

He defended himſelf in a weak and evaſive man- 
ner; and upon her commanding him from her fight, 
very readily withdrew : and then, with yet greater 
violence, ſhe upbraided me. with having. /educed 
his heart, called me an ungrateful, deſigning girl, 
and proteſted ſhe would neither take me to Paris, 
nor any more intereſt herſclf in my affairs, unleſs 
I] would inſtantly agree to marry young Branghton. 

Frightened as 1 had been at her vehemence, this 
propoſal reſtored all my courage; and I frankly 
told her, that in this peint I never. could obey her. 
More irritated than ever, ſhe ordered me to quit 
the room, 

Such is the pteſent ſituation of affairs. I ſhall 
excuſe myſelf fiom ſeeing the Branghtons this 
| afternoon : indeed, I never wiſh to ſee them again. 
Jam ſorry, howexer innocent, that I have diſ- 
pleaſed Madame Duval; yet 1 fliall be very glad to 
quit this town, for I believe it does not no 
contain cne perſon ] cver wiſh to again meet. 
Hed J but ſeen Lord Orville, I ſhould regret no- 
thing: J could then have more ſully cxplained 
what ] ſo-haftily wrote; yet it will always be a 
pleaſure to me to recolle ct that he called, fince 1 
flatter myſelf it was in conſequence of his being 
latisfied with my letter, AR 

Adieu, my dear Sir; the time now approaches + 
when 1 hope once more to recelye your bleſſing, 
and 


* — 
— — 
* — — — — . 
Fo 


gage the ſweet ſolace of all my infirmities ! Your 


tion. 


remarks for our future converſations, Haſten, then, 
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and. to owe all my joy, all my happineſs, to your 
Kindneſs, 


a _ __ — 
— 


e 


Mr Pillars to 3 


Berry Hill, July 7. N 


We, thrice welcome, my darling Eve- * 

lina, to the arms of the trueſt, the fondeſt 8 
of your friends? Mrs Clinton, who ſhall baſten N 
to you with theſe lines, will conduct you directly ai 


hither: for I can conſent no longer to be parted 
from the child of my boſom !—the comfort of my hc 


worthy friends at Howard Grove muſt pardon G 
me that I rob them of the viſit you propoſed to 
make them before your return to Berry Hill, for Fi 
1 find my fortitude unequal to a longer ſepara- K 


I have much to ſay to you, many comments to 
make upon your late letters, ſome parts of which 
give me no little une aſineſs; but I will reſerye my 


to the ſpot of thy nativity, the abode of thy youth, 
where never yet care or ſorrow had power to an- 
noy thee. O that they might ever be baniſhed 
This peaceful dwelling ! 

Adieu, my deareſt Evelina! I pray but that thy 
ſatis faction at our approaching meeting may bear 
any comparnfian. with mine! 


ARTHUR VILLARS. 
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L E T a E R XII. 
|  Evelina 10 FY 7 Mirvan. | 


_ Berry Hill, July - 14. 

Y bret Maria will be much ſurpriſed, and, 

I am willing to flatter myſelf, concerned, 

when, inſtead of her friend, ſhe receives this let- 

ter this cold, this inanimate letter, which will 

but ill exprels the An- of the heart which in- 
dites it. 

When I wrote to you Jaft Friduy,' I was in 
hourly expectation of ſeeing Mrs Clinton, with 
whom I intended to have ſet out for Howard 
Grove, Mrs Clinton came, but my plan was ne- 
ceſſarily altered, for ſhe brought me a letter, —the \ 
ſweeteſt that ever was penned, from the beſt an 
kindeſt friend that ever orphan was bleſt with) 
requiring my immediate attendance at Berry Hall. 

1 obeyed, —and pardon me if I own'I obeyed 
without reluctance: after ſo long a ſeparation, 
ſhould I not elſe have been the moſt ungrateful of 
mortals ?—And yet, —oh, Maria! though I wihet. 
to leave London, the gratification of my wiſh 
afforded me no happineſs ! and though I felt an 
impatience ine xpreſſible to return hither, no worde, 
no language can explain the heavineſs of heart with 
which, I made the journey. I believe you would 
hardly have known me ;—indeed, I hardly know 
myſelf, Perhaps, bad 1 firſt ſeen you, in your kind 
and ſympathiziag boſom 1 might have ventured to 
have repoſed every ſecret of my foul; and then 
but let me purſue my journal. 

Mrs Chinton delivered Madame Duval a letter 
from Mr Villars, which requeſted her leave for my 
return; and indeed it was very ready y accorded: yet, 


v then 
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when ſhe found, by my willingneſs to quit town, 
that M. Du Bois was really indifferent to me, ſhe 
ſomewhat ſoftened in my fayour ; and declared, 
that but for puniſhing his folly in thinking of ſuch 
a child, ſhe would not have conſented to my =. 
again buried i in the country. 

All the Branghtons called to take leave of me; 
but I will not write a word more about them: in- 
deed. I cannot with any patience think of that fa. 
_ mily, to whoſe Torwardneſs and impertinence is 
owing all the uneaſineſs I at this moment ſuffer”! 

So great was the depreſſion of my ſpirits upon 
the. road, that it was with difficulty I could per- 
ſuade the worthy Mrs Clinton I was not ill: but, 
alas, the ſituation of my mind was ſuch as would 
have rendered any mere my pain, by compari- 
ſon, even enviable ! ; 

And yet, when we arrived as Berry Hill _ hen 
the chaiſe ſtopped at this place, how did my heart 
throb with joy !— And when, through the window, 
I beheld the deareſt, the moſt venerable of men, 
with uplifted hands, returning, as I doubt not, 
thanks for my ſafe arrival,—good God! I thought 

it would have burſt my boſom !—I opened the 
chaiſe-door myſelf, I flew; for my feet did not 
ſeem to touch the ground,—into the parlour : he 
had riſen to meet me; but the moment I appeared 
he ſunk into his chair, uttering. with a deep figh, 
though his face beamed with In $6 My God, 
I thank thee ?” | 

I iprung forward ; and, with a pleafure that 
bordered upon agony, I embraced his knees, | 
killed his ; I wept over them; but could not 
ſpeak : while he, now railing his eyes in thankful- 
_ nefs towards heaven, now bowing down his reve- 
rend head and folding me in his arms, could 
ſcarce articulate the bleſſings with which his Kind 
and benevolent heart overflowed; 

O, Milfs Mirvan, to be ſo beloved by the belt 


of 
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of men, — ſhould I not be happy 2— Should I have 
one wiſh fave that of meriting his gocdneſs ?— 


Yet think me not ungrateful ; : indeed } am not, al- 


though the internal ſadneſs of my mind unſits me, 


at preſent, eng as I ought the bounties of 
Providence. \ 


I cannot journaliſe, cannot ai my ideas In- 


to order. 


How little has fituation to do with n 

I bad flattered myſelf that, when reſtored to Berry- 
Hill, I ſhould be reſtored to tranquillity : far other- 
wiſe have 1 found it, for never had tranquillity 
and Evelina ſo little intercourſe, 

TI bluſh for what I have written, Can you, 
Maria, forgive my gravity? but I reſtrain it ſo 
much and fo painfully in the preſence of Mr Vil- 


lars, that I know not how to deny my ſelf the cen- 
ſolation of indulging it to you. 


Adieu, my dear Miſs Mirvan. 5 

Yet one thing I muſt add, do not let the  feriouf- 
neſs of this letter deceive you; do not impute to 
a wrong cauſe the melancholy I confeſs, by ſup- 
poſing that the heart of your friend mourns a too 


great ſuſceptibility : no, indeed! believe me it 


never was, never can be, more aflurecly. lier own 
than at this moment, So witneſs, in all truth, 
ds off Your affectionate 


| EVELIIxX. 
You will make my hs to the honoured | Lady 
Howard, and to your dear mother. 


n 
r 
— 


LETTER XIII. 
| EL _ in continuation. 


Berry Hin, July 22. 
you icevſe me of e and charge me with 
reſerve : I cannot doubt re I muſt have me- 
- Vol, II. | rited 
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rites the nocufation ; ;—yet to clear myſelf, —yor 
know, not how painful will be the taſk. But I can. 
not refit your kind intreaties ;—indeed I do not 
"with to reſiſt them; for your friendſhip and affec- 
tion will ſoothe my chagrin. Had it ariſen from 
any other cauſe, not a moment would 1 have de- 
ferred the communication you afk ;—but as it is, 
I would, were it poſſible, not only conceal it from 
all the world, but endeavour to difbelieve it my- 


ſelf, Yet, fince I muſt tell you, why trifle with 


your 1mpatience ? 

I know not how to come to the point ; : twent 
times have I attempted it in vain but I ar 
Force my ſelf to proceed. 

Oh, Miſs Mirvan, could you ever have believed, 
that one who ſeemed formed as a pattern for his 
tellow-ereatures, as a model of perfection, —one 
whoſe elegance ſurpaſſed all deſcription, —whoſe 
{ſweetneſs of manners diſgraced all compariſon ;— 

ch, Mifs Mirvan, could you ever have believed 
that Lord Orville would have treated me with in- 
dignity ? 


Never, never again will I 10 to appearances; | 


never confide in my own weak jadgerment;--never 


— 


believe that perſen to be good who ſcems to be 


amiable ! What cruel maxims are we taught by a 
knowledge of the world !—But while my own re- 
flect ious abſorb me, 1 forget you are ſtill in ſuſ- 


3 bad juſt finiſhed thelaft lettet «hich I wrote to 


you from London, when the maid of the houſe 


brought me a note. It was given to her, lhe ſaid, 
by a footman, who told her he would call the next 
day for an anſu er. 

Inis daten en let it wank for elf, 


15 To Miſe Anville. 

« Wiry tranſport, welt charming of thy ſex, 
did 1 read the letter with which you yeſterday 
motn- 


irn > 


morning favoured me. I am ſorry the affair of the: 


carriage ſhould have given you any concern, but I 
am highly flattered by the anxiety you expreſs fo 
kindly. Believe me, my lovely girl, I am truly 
ſenfible of the rronour of your good opinion. and 
feel myſelf deeply penetrated with lave and grati- 
tude. The correſpondence you have fo ſweetly 
commeneed, I ſhall be proud of continuing; and I 
hope the ſtrong ſenſe I have of the favour you do me; 
will prevent your Withdrawing it. Aſſure your- 
ſelf, that I defire nothing more ardently than to 
pour forth my thanks"at your feet, and to offer 
theſe vows which are fo juſtly tire tribute of your 
charms and accompliſhments. In your. next, 1 
intreat you to acquaint me how long you ſhall re- 
main ia town. 'Tite ſervant whom I ſhall commit- 


ſion to call for an auſwer, has orders to ride poſt 


with it to me. My impatience for his arrival will 
be very great. though inferior to that with which 


1 burn, to tell you in perſon how much I am, my 


ſweet girl, | 
i Your grateful admirer, 
ORVILLE.” 


What a letter! how has my proud heart ſwelled 


every line I have copied! What I wrote to him 
you know; tell me, then, my dear friend, do you 
think it merited ſuch an anſwer ?—and that I have 


deſervedly incurred the liberty he has taken? 1 
meant nothing but a ſimple apology, which 1 
thought as much due te my own character as to 
his; yet, by the conſtruction he ſeems to have 


put upon it, ſhould you not have imagined it con- 


tained the avowal of ſentiments which might in- 


deed have pravoked his contempt? | 
The moment the letter was delivered to me, I 
retired to my own room to read it; and ſo. eager 
was my firft peruſal, that, I am aſhamed to own, 
it gave me no ſenſation but of delight.  Unſuſpi- 
clous of any improperiety from Lord Oxville, I per- 
H 2 cerved 
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ceived not immediately the impertience it implied, 


been ſilent? If he thought my letter ill-judged, 
| ſhould he not have 'pitied my ignorance? have 
conſidered my youth, and allowed for my ine x- 
perience? 

. Maria, how have I been deceived in this 
man! Words have no power to tell the high opi- 
mon I had of him: to that was owing the unfor- 
tanate folicitade which prompted my writing ;—a 
ſoheitude I mult for ever repent ! 

Yer perhaps 1 have rather reaſon to rejoice than 
to grieve, ſince this affair has dhown me his real 
diſpoſition, and removed that partiality which, 
covering his every imperfection, left only his vir- 
tues and good qualities expoſed i view. Had the 
deception continued much longer, had my mind 
received any additional prejudice in his favour, 
no knows whither my mitaken ideas might have. 
lad me? Indeed, I fear I was in greater danger chan 
I apprehended, or can now think of without trem- 
bling ;—-for, oh, if this weak heart of mine had 
been a; teria with too r impreſſion of his 
merit, 


only marked the expreſſions ef his own regard; " 
and I was ſo much ſurpriſed, that I was unable for 1 
ſome time to compoſe myſelf, or read it again I 
could only walk up and down the room, repeating 5 
to myſelf, Good God, is it * I then , 
loved by. Lord Orville ?” | * 
But this dream was ſoon over, and l awake to f 
far different feeliugs. Upon a ſecond reading 1 5 
thought every word changed, —it did not ſeem the J 
ſame letter, I could not find one fentence that [ 
could look at without bluſhing: my aſtoniſhment y 
was extreme, and it was Tucceeded by the rot , 
indignation, ; , 
If, as I am very ready to acknowledge, I bd f 
in writing to Lord Orville, was it for him to puniſh a 
the error? If he was offended, could he not have 


© 
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merit. my peace and happineſs had becn loſt for 


ever 

L would fain encourage more eil thoughts, 
fain drive from my mind the melancholy that has 
taken poſſeſſion of it; but I cannot ſucceed : for, 
added to the humiliating feelings which ſo power- 
fully oppreſs me, I have yet another cauſe of con- 
cern ; —alas, my dear Maria, I have broken the 
tranquillity of the beſt of men 

I have never had the courage to ſhew him this 
cruel letter: I could not bear ſo greatly to depre- 
ciate in his opinion one whom I had, with infinite 
anxiety, raiſed in it myſelf. Indeed, my firſt de- 
termination was to confine my chagrin totally to 
my own boſom ; but your friendly inquiries have 
drawn it from me: and now I wiſh I had made no 
concealment from the beginning, ſince I know not 
how to account for a gravity, which not all my en- 
deavours can entirely hide or reprefs. | 

My greateſt apprehenſion is, left he ſhould ima- 
gine that my relidence in London has given me + 
diſtaſte to the country. Every body I ſce takes 
notice of my being altered, and lookin g pale and 
ill. I ſhould be very indifferent to all ſuch oblet- 
vations, did 1 nor percelve that they draw upon 
me the eyes of Mt Villars, which gliiten. 1 with al- 
fectionate concern. 

This morning, in ſpeaking of my London expe- 
dition, he mentioned Lord Oi ville. I felt ſo much 
«iltarbed, that I would inſtantly have changed tlie 
ſubject; but he would not allow me, and, very un- 
expectedly, he began luis -panegy ric, totes. in 
ſtroug terms, bis mavly aud honourable behaviour 
in regard to the Mary bone advergare. My cheeks 
glowed with indiguatiou every word he poke; 
ſo lately as I had myſelf fancied bim the noblelt 
of his lex, now that I was ſo well convineed of my 
aulake, I could not bear to hear bis undeſerved 

11 I, ” prailes 
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praiſes uttered by one ſo really good, ſo unſuſ. 1 

pefting, ſo pure of heart ! | 
What he thought of my filence and dabneſs 

J fear to know; but I hope he will mention the 
ſubject no more. 'T will not; however, with un- 
grateful indolence, give way to a ſadneſs which [ 

find infectious to him who merits the moſt cheer. ' 
ful exertion of my 'ſpirits. I am thankful that 
he has forborne to probe my wound; and I will 
_ endeavour to heal it by the conſciouſneſs that I 
have not deſerved the indignity I have received. 
Yet I cannot but lament to find myſelf in a world 
fo deceitful, where we muſt ſuſpe& u hat we ſee, 


diſtruſt what we hear, end doubt even what we 
feel. 


LETTER XIV. 
fy ,.- -£velina in continuation. 


qe at Berty Hill, July 20. 
Ju Most own myſelf-ſomewhar diſtreſſed how to 
«n{wer your raillery :, yet believe me, my dear 
| Maria, your-{uggellions are thoſe of fancy, not ot 
truth. I am-unconſcious of the weakneſs you ſuſ- 
pect; yet, to dupel your. doubts, I will animate 
myſelf more than ever to conquer my chagrin, 
and to. recover my ſpirits. | 
You wonder, you lay, ſince my heart takes no 
part in this affair, why it ſhould make me ſo un- 
happy ?. And can you, acquainted as you are with 
the high opinion 1 entertained of Lord Orville, can 
you wondet {hat ſo great a diſappointment in his 
character ſhovld affect me? indeed, had ſo ftrange 
a letter been ſent to me from any body, it could not 
ba ve failed ſhocking me; how much more ſenſibly, 
then, maſt I feel ſuch an affront, when receive 
: 3 from 
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| Son the man in the world; I had imagined leaſt 


capable of giving it? 


Lou are glad I made no 1 ; aſſure yourſelf, 


my dear friend, had this letter been the, moſt re- 
ſpectful that could be written, the clandeſtine air 


given to it, by his propoſal of ſending his ſervant 
for my anſiver, inſtead of having it directed to his 


houſe, would effectually have prevented my Wri- 
ting. Indeed, I have an averſion the moſt fincere 
to all myſteries, all private actions; however 
fooliſhly-and blameably, in regard to this letter, I 


have deviated from the open path which, from 


my earlieſt infancy, I was taught to tread, 
lle talks cf my having commenced a correſpon- 


dence with him: And could Lord Orville indeed 


believe I had ſuch a deſign? believe: me ſo forward, 
ſo bold, fo itrangely ridiculous !- I know not if his 


man called or not; but I tejoice that I quitted 
London before he came, and without leaving any - 


meſſage for him. What, indeed, could 1 have 


aid? it would have been a cond-ſceniion very 


unmerited to have taken ang. the leaſt notice 14 75 
ſuch a letter. 

Never {hall I ceaſe. to - how ale, write 
it. Oh, Maria, what, what could induce him fo 
cauſeleſsly to wound .and afiront one who would 


ſooner. have died than wilfully offended im 


How mortifying a freedom of ſtyle! how ervel an 


implication conveyed by his chan and expreſſions 


of gratitude! Ig it not aſtoniſhing, that any man 


can appear ſo zodeſt, who is lo vain. 


Exery houy I regret the ſecrecy I have obſerved 
wich my belyved-Mr Villers; I know not what 
-bewitched mp, but I felt at firſt, a repugnanee to 
-publithing this affair that I could not ſurmount 


and now, I aſn aſhamed of conſeſſiog that I have 
any thing to bonfeſs! Let J deserve t to be puniſhed 
for the falſe delicacy which occafipned' my filence:; 


ines, if Lord Orville himſelf was - contented to 
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ſhock is over, and now that I ſee the whole affair 
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forfeit ** character, was it for me, almoſt at the 
expence of my own, to ſupport it? 
Yet I believe I ſhould be very eaſy, now te fr 


with the reſentment it merits, did not all my good 
friends in this neighbourhood, who think me ex. 
tremely altered, teaſe me about my gravity, and 
torment Mr Villars with obſervations upon my 
dejection and falling away. Phe ſubject is no 
ſooner ſtarted, than a deep gloom overſpreads his 
venerable countenance, and he looks at me with a 
tenderneſs fo melancholy, that 4 know not how to 
endure the conſciouſneſs of exciting it. 


—_ ky, oy, £30 ff Mo oy oh oa 5 


Mrs Selwyn, a lady of large fortune, who lives 5 
about three miles from Berry Hill, and who has 
always honoured me with very diſtinguiſhing marks * 
of regard, is going in a ſhort time to Briſtol, and m 
has propoſed to Mr Villars to take me with her pe 
for the recovery of my health. He ſeemed very to 
much diſtreſſed whether to conſent or refuſe; | 
but I, without any hefitation, warmly oppoſed the Se 
| ſcheme, proteſting my health could no where be 92 
better than in this Pure air. He had the goodne(s ſe 
to thank me for this readineſs to ſtay with. him; 1. 
but be is all goodnefs! Oh, that it were in my I; 
power to be indeed what, in the kindneſs of his to 
Heart, he has called me, the comfort of his age, 
and folace of his infirmities! 'W tk; 
Never ol with. to be again ſeparated from him. Get 
If here I am grave, elfewhere I thould be unhappy. thi 
Isa his preſence, with a very litile exertion, all the am 
cheerfulneſs of my difpoſitiun ſeems ready to re- gin 
turn; the benevolence of his countenance reani- pu 
mates, the harmony of his tempet compoſes, the go 
purity of his . ediſies me! I owe to him wr 
every thing ; and, far from finding my debt of P 


gratitude a weight, the ficſt pride, the flult: plea- 
ture of my life, is the recollection of the obliga- 
tions 


Y A 


tions conferred upon me 57" a goodneſs ſo un- 
equalled, 

Once, indeed, 1 thought there exiſted another, 
ho, when time had wintered o'er his locks, 
would have ſhone forth among his fellow-crea- 
tures - with the ſame brightneſs of worth which 
dignifies my honoured Mr Villars ; a brightneſs, 
how ſaperior in value to that which reſults from 
mere quickneſs of parts, wit, or imagination! a 
brightneſs, which, not contented with merely dif- 


fuſing ſmiles, and gaining admiration from the 


ſallies of the ſpirits, reflects a real and a glorious 
luſtre upon all mankind !. Oh- how great was my 
error! how ill did I judge! how cruelly have I 
been deceived ! 


I will not go to Briſtol, though Mrs Selwyn is 
very urgent with me but I defire not to ſee any 


more of the world ; the few months I have already 
paſſed in it, have ſuſliced to give me a CURE even 
to its name. 


I hope, too, I hall ſee Loed Orville no more: 
accuſtomed, from my firit knowledge of him, to re- 


card him as a being, ſuperior to his race, his pre- 
lence, perhaps, might baniſh my reſentment, and 
| might forget his ill conduct ;—for-oh, Maria! 

I !hould not know how to fed Lord Orville—and 
to think of diſpleaſure ! 

As a filter 1 loved him; 1 adhd has 83 
him with every thought of my heart, had he 
dcigned to with my confidence; ſ6 ſteady did L 
think his honour, ſo feminine his delicacy, * ſo 
amiable his nature ! I have a thouſand times ima- 
gined that the whole ſtudy of his life, and whole 
purport of his Tet: tions, tended ſolely to the 


good and happineſs of others: but I will talk — 


write, —think of him no more! 
Adieu, my dear friend! 


LET. 
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FFC | 1 
Aba LETTER XV. 5 
. : op vi 
Euelina in continuation, © 6s 


Berry Hill, gue 70. 
you complain of my ſilence, my dear Miſs hi 
Mirvan ;—but' what have I to write? Narra- bt 


tive does not offer, nor does a lively imagination 0¹ 

ſupply the deficiency.” 1 have, however, at pre- fr 

fent, ſufficient matter ſor a letter, in relating a h. 

converfation I had yeſterday with Mr Villars. hi 
Our breakfaſt had been the moſt cheerful we 

have had ſince my return bither; and when it was m 


over, he did not as uſual retire to his ſtudy, but te 
continued to converſe. with me while I worked, „ 
We might, probably, have paſſed all the morning 


thus ſociably, but for the entrance of a farmer, 4 
who came to ſolicit advice concerning ſome do- * 
meſtie affairs. They withdrew together into the * 
Rudy. di 


The moment I was alone my ſpirits ſailed me; d0 
the exertion with which I had ſupported them ed 
nad fatigued my mind; I flung away my work, ] 


and, leaning my arms on the table, gave way to a B 
train of. diſagreeable reflections, which, burſting {6 
from the reſtraint that bad ſmothered them, filled 55 
me with unuſual ſadneſs, | pe 
This was my fituation when, jooking towards th 
the door, which was open; I perceived Mr Villars, at 
who was. earnellly regarding me. * Is Farmer * 
Smith gone, Sir?“ cried 1], haſtily ring, and _ 
faatching up my work. - ad 
Don't let me diſturb as faid he, gravely: ; 1 
« I will go again to my ſtudy.” “ 
Will you, Sir I was in hopes you vere co- m. 
ming to ſit here.“ ne 


6 To 
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© In hopes !—and why, Evelina, ſhould yon 
hope it?” 
This queſtion was ſo unexpected, that I knew 


not how to anſwer it; but, as I ſaw he was mo- 


ving away, I followed, and begged him to return. 


„No, my dear, no,” Caid he, with a forced ſmile, 
« I only interrupt your meditations.” 

Agmn I knew not what to ſay; and while 1 
heſitated, he retired, My heart was with him, 
but I had not the courage to follow, The idea of 
on explanation, brought on in ſo ſerious a manner, 
frightened me. I recollected the inference you 
had drawn from my uneaſineſs, and I feared that 
he might make a ſimilar interpretation. 


Solitary and thoughtful, I 75 the reſt of the 


morning in my own room. t dinner I again at- 
tempted 'to be cheerful ; but Mr Villars hbimſelk 
was grave, and I had not ſufficient ſpirits to ſup- 
port a converſation merely by my own efforts. As 
toon as dinner was over, he took a book, and I 
walked to the window. I believe T remained near 
an hour in this fituation. All my thoughts were 
directed to conſidering how I might diſpel the 
doubts which T apprehendeg Mr Villars had form- 
ed, without acknowledging a circumſtance which 
I had ſuffered ſo much pain merely to conceal, 
But, while J was thus planning for the future, I 
forgot the preſeat ; and ſo intent was 1 upon the 
ſubje& which occupied me, that the ftrange ap- 
pearance of my unuſual inactivity and extreme 
thoughtfulneſs never occurred to me. But when 
at laſt I recolle ced myſelf, and turned round, I 
{aw that Mr Villars, who had parted with his book, 
was wholly engroſſed in attending to me. 1 ſtart⸗ 
ed from my reverie, and, barcyy 1 what 1 
laid, aſked if he had been reading? 

He pauſed a moment, and then replied,“ « Yes, 
my child 0 book that both afflicts and perplexes 
me! we”, 


He 


I 
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He means me, thought I; and therefore I made 
no anſwer. 

« What if we read it together? 2'9 anna he, 
« will you aſſiſt me to clear its obſcurity ?”. 

I knew not what to ſay, but I ſighed involunta. 
xily from the bottom of my heart. He roſe, and 
approaching me, ſaid, with emotion, My child, 
I can no longer be a ſilent witneſs of thy ſorrow, 
is not thy ſorrow my ſorrow ?—and ought to be 
a ſtranger to the cauſe, when I ſo deeply tympa- 
thiſe in the effect? 


« Cauſe, Sir!“ cried J, greatly alarmed, 9 what 


® auuſe! 2—1 don- t know. — l can't tell I 


« Fear not,“ ſaid he, kindly, „ to . 
thyſelf to me, my deareſt Evelina; open to me thy 
whole heart, —it can have no feelings for which! 
will not make allowance. Tell me, therefore, 
what it is that thus afflicts us both; and who 
knows but I may ſuggeſt ſome means of relief?“ 
Fou are too, too good, “ cried J, greatly em- 
barraſſed; „but indeed 1 bam not what you 
mean.' 
12 25 ” ſaid he, «it is painful to you to o ſpesk: 
ſuppoſe then, I endeavour to ſave yon by gueſſing ?” 
s Tmpoſlible ! impoſible l' eried 1 eagerly; no 
one living could ever gueſs, ever ſuppoſ—“ |! 
ſtopped abruptly ; for. I then recollected I was ac- 
knowledging ſomething was to be gueſſed : how- 
ever, he noticed not my miſtake. 

„At leaſt let me try,“ anſwered he mildly ; 
perhaps may be a better diviner than you ima- 
gine : if I gneſs every thing that is probable, ſure- 
1y 1 muſt approach near the real reaſon. Be ho- 
\ neſt, then, my love, and ſpeak without reſ-rve ;— 
does not the country, after ſo much gaiety, ſo 
much variety, does it not *ppear infipid and tire- 
ſome ?”? 

0 No, indeed ! 1 love it more than ever, and 

- more 


y 
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more than ever do 1 wiſh I had never, never quit- 6 


ted it!“ 


« Oh mx child ! that I had not permitted the 


journey! My judgment always oppoſed it, but my 
reſolution was not proof againſt perſuaſion.” * 

« I bluſh, indeed,” cried I, © to recolle& my 
earneſtneſs but I have been my own puniſher !” 

It is too late now,”” anſwered he, to reflect 
upon this ſubject; let us endeavour to avoid re- 
pentance for the time to come, and we ſhall not 
have erred without reaping ſome inſtruction. Then, 
ſeating himſelf, and making me fit by him, he con- 


tinued, I muſt now gueſs again: perhaps you 


regrat the loſs of thoſe friends you knew in town; 
—perhaps you, miſs their ſociety, and fear you may 
ſee them no more ?—perhaps: Lord Orville 

I could not keep my ſeat; but riſing haſtily, 


ſaid, Dear Sir, aſk me nothing more —for [ 


have nothing to own,—nothing toſay my gravity 


has been merely accidental, and I can give no rea- 


ſon for it at all.— Shall I fetch you another book? 
—or will you have this again?“ 
For ſome minutes. he was totally filent, and I 


pretended to employ myſelf in looking for a book. 
At laſt, with a deep ſigh, * I fee,” ſaid he, I 
ſee but too plainly, that though Evelina is returned, SE 


—] have loſt my child!“ 

No, Sir no,” cried I, inexpreſſibly ſhocked, 
© ſhe is more your's than ever! Without you, the 
world would be a deſart to her, and life a burden: 
forgive her, than; and,—if you can,—conde- 
ſcend to be, once more, the confidant of all her 
thoughts,” | 

„% How highly I value, how greatly I wiſh for 


her confidence,” returned he, 6s ſhe cannot but. 
know ;—yet to extort, to tear it from her, my 


juſtice, my affection, both revolt at the idea. I 


am ſorry that I was ſo earneſt with you ;—leave 
+, - Han I me, 
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me, my dear, leave me, and compoſe yourſelf — 


we will meet again at tea.“ 

„Do you then refufe to hear me? 2 155 

No, but I abhor to compel you. have long 
| ſeen that your mind has been ill at eaſe, and mine 
has largely.partaken of yeur concern : I forbore 
to queſtion you; for I hoped that time and abſence, 
from whatever excited your uneaſiueſs, might beſt 
operate in ſilenès: but, alas! your affliction ſeems 
only to W. r —your , health declines, —your 
lock alters — Oh, Evelina, my aged heart bleeds 
to ſee the change \—bleeds to bahold the darling it 
bad cheriſhed, the prop it had reared for its ſupport 
when bowed down 4 years and infirmities, ſinking 
itlelf under the preſſure of internal grief mm 

ling to hide what it ſhould ſeek to participate !— 

But go, my dear, go to your own room; we both 
want compoſure, and we will talk of this matter 
ſome other time.“ 

« Oh, Sir,” cried I, penetrated to the ſoul, bid 
me not leave you, 1—think me not fo loſt to feeling, 
to gratitude——" 

* Not a word of that,” interrupted he: * it 
pains me you ſhould think apon that ſubje& ; pains 
me you ſhould ever remember that you have 
not -a natural, an hereditary right to every thing 
within my power, I meant not to affect you thus, 
l hoped to have ſoothed you! but my anxiet 
betrayed me to an urgency that has diſtreſſed you. 


2 


Comfort yourſelf, my love; and doubt not but 
that time will ſtand your friend, and all will end 


well.” 

I burſt into tears: with difficulty had I ſo long 
reſtrained them; for my heart, while it glowed 
- with tenderneſs. and gratitude, was oppreſſed with 
a ſenſe of its own unworthinefs. % You are all, 
all goodneſs !”' cried I, in a voice ſearce audible; 
little as 1 defe: ve,—unable as I am to repay, ſuch 

kind- 


* 
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kindneſs, yet my whole ſoul feels, — thanks you 


for it!” + 

« My. deareſt child,” cried he. I cannot bear 
to ſee thy tears ;—for my ſake dry them ;—tuch a 
ſight is too much for me :-think of that, Evelina, 
and take comfort, I charge thee !”? 

„Say then,” cried I, kneeling at his feet, 
« ſay then that you forgive me ! that you pardon 
my reſerve, that you will again ſuffer me to tell 
you my moſt lecret thoughts, and rely upon my 
promiſe never more to forfeit your confidence !— 
my father! my protector my ever-honoured 
ever- loved my beſt and only friend !—fay you 
forgive your Evelina, and {he will ſtudy better to 
deſerve your goodnels !”? _ 

He raiſed, he embraced me; he called me his 
ſole joy, his only earthly hope, and the child of 
his boſom! He folded me to his heart; and, while 
I wept from the fullneſs of mine, with words Af 
| ſweeteſt kindneſs and conſolation he ſoothed and 

tranquilliſed me. 
: Dear to my, remembrance will ever be that mo- 
ment when, baniſhing the reſerve I had ſo fooliſhly 
planned and fo painfully ſupported, I was reſtored 
to the confidence of the beſt of men ! 

When at length we were again quietly 55 com- 
poſedly ſeated by each other, and Mr Villars wait-⸗ 
ed for the explanation I had begged him to hear, 

I found myſelf extremely embarraſſed how to in- 
troduce the ſubje& which muſt lead to it. He 
ſaw my diſtreſs; and, with a kind of benevolent | 
pleaſautry, aſked me if I would let him ge any | 4 
more? 1 aſſented in ſilence. | 

„Shall I, then, go back to where I left off?“ | 

„ If—if you pleaſe I believe ſo,.— ſaid I, 
ſtammering. 

„% Well, then, my love, I think I was ſpeaking 
of the regret it was natural you ſhould ſeel upon 
quitting thoſe from IIA 4/4 had received * 
| * 


E 
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and kindneſs, with ſo little certainty of ever ſeeing 
them again, or being able to return their good of- 
fices; Theſe are circumſtances that afford but me- 
lancholy reflections to young minds; and the af. 
fectionate diſpoſition of my Evelina, open to all 
ſocial feelings, muſt be hurt more than uſual by 
ſuch conſiderations.— Vou are ſilent, my dear ? — 
| Shall I name thoſe whom I think moſt worthy the 

regret I ſpeak of We ſhall then ſee if our 4+ 00700 
cojncide.” 

Still 1 ſaid nothing, and he aun dene. 

In your London journal, nobody appears in a 
more amiable, a more reſpeQable light, than Lord 
Orville; and perhaps 
- 4] knew what you would ſay,” cried I haſtily, 
„and I have long feared where your ſuſpicions 
would fall; but indeed, Sir, you are miſtaken : I 
hate Lord 'Orville,—he i is the laſt man in the world 
in whoſe favour I ſhould be prejudiced.“ 

T ſtopped: for Mr Villars looked at me with 
Cuch infinite ſurpriſe, that my own warmth made 
me bluſh. Is You hate Lord Orville!“ * 
FE 
I could *moke' no anſwer,; but took: from my 
pocket-book the letter, and giving it to him, See, 
Sir,” ſaid I, „“ how differently the ſame man can 
tal and orite /” 

He read it three times before he ſpoke ; and 
then ſaid, I am ſo much aftoniſked, that 1 know 
not what 1 read, When had you this letter?“ 

I told him. Again he read it; and, after con- 
ſideripg its contents ſome time, ſaid, © | can form 
bit one conjecture coneerning this moſt extraordi- 
nary performance: he muſt — have been 1 in- 
toxicated when he worte it.“ 

Lord Orville intoxicated!ꝰ repeated I: once 
1 thought him a ſtranger to all intemperance — but 
K is very 3 for i can believe any thing 


now.“ 
1 That 
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% That a man who had behaved with fo ſtrict a 
regard to delicacy,” continued Mr Vi lars, and 
who, as far as occaſion had allowed, manifeſted 
ſentiments the moſt honourable, ſhould thus inſo- 
lently,thus wantonly inſult a modeſt young woman, 

in his perfect ſenſes, I cannot think poſſible, But, 
my dear, you ſhould have incloſed this letter in 
an empty cover, and have returned it to him again: 
ſuch a reſentment would at once have become your 
character, and have given him an opportunity in 
ſome meaſure of clearing his own. He could not 
well have read this letter the next morning, with- * 
out being ſenſible of the impropriety of having. 
written it.“ 

Oh, Maria, why had I not this thought? I 
might then have received ſome apology ; the mor- 
| tification would then have been his, not mine. It is 
| true, he could not have reinſtated himſelf ſo highly 
1 in my opinion as I had onee ignorantly placed him, 
| ſince the conviction of ſuch intemperance would 
3 have levelled him witk the reſt of his imperfect 


e race; yet my humbled pride might have been con- 

| ſoled by his acknowledgments. 

But why ſhould I allow myſelf to be humbled 

þ > by a man who can ſuffer his reaſon to be thus ab- 

, jcaly debaſed, when I am exalted by one who 

1 knows no vice, and ſcarcely a failing, but by 

| hearſay? Fo think of his kindneſs, and refle& 

d upon his praiſes, might animate and comfort me 

* even in the midſt of allliction. Tour indigna- "x 
a tion,” ſaid he, is the reſult of virtue; you fan- "i 
- -cied Lord Orville was without faak—he had the ; 
n appearance of infinite worthineſa, and, you fup- 1 


1 - poled his character accorded wich his ag pearance: 
- guileleſs yourſelf, how could you prepare againit 

the duplicity of another? Your diſappointment | 
de has but been proportioned to your expectations, | 
it and you have chiefly. owed its ſeverity. to the inno- | 
8 cence which hid its approach.“ 33 
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I will bid theſe words dwell ever in my memory, 
and they ſhall cheer, comfort, and enliven me 
This converſation, though extremely affecting to 
me at the time it paſſed, has relieved my mind 
from much anxiety, Concealment, my dear Ma. 
ria, is the foe of tranquillity: however I may err 
zn future; I will never be deſingenuous in acknow. 
| ledging my errors. To you and to Mr Villars I 

vow an unremitting confidence. 

And yet, though 1 am more at eaſe, T am far 
from well: I have been ſome time writing this 
letter; but 1 22 41 thall go you ſoon a more 
cheerful one. 

Adieu, my ſweet friend. *I intreat you not to 
eit even your dear mother with this affair; 
Lord Orville is a favourite with her, and why 

mould I publiſh that he deſerves not that honour ? 


— — — 
LETTER XVI. 


 Evelina in continuation. 


Briſtol Hotwells, August us. 


you will be again ſurpriſed, my dear Maria, 
at ſceing whence I date my letter: but I have 
Seen very ill, and Mr Villars was ſo much alarm- 
ed, that he not only inſiſted upon my accompanying 
Mrs Selwyn tithex, butSearneſtly defired ſhe 
would haſten her intended journey. 
We travelled very ſlowly, and 4 did not find my- 
ſelf ſo much fatigued as 1 expected. We are 
ſituated upon a moſt delightful ſpot ; the proſpect 
is beautiful, the air puie, and the weather very 
ſavourable to invalids. I am already better, and a 
doubt not but I hall ſoon be well; as well, in re- 
* to mere health, as 1 wiſh 4 to an | 


/ 
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I cannot expreſs the reluctance with which 1 


vert from my reverend Mr Villars : it was not | 


like that parting which, laſt April, preceded my 
Journey to Fes Greve when, all expectation 
and hope, though I wept I rejoiced, and though 
] ſincerely grieved to leave him, I yet wiſhed to 
be gone: the ſorrow I now felt was unmixed with 
any livelier ſenſation; expectation was vaniſhed, 
and hope I trad none! All that I held moſt dear 
upon earth I quitted ; and that apon an errand, to 
the ſuccefs of which I was totally indifferent, the 
re · eſtabliſnment of my health. Had it been to 


have ſeen my ſweet Maria, or her dear mother, . 


ſhould not have re pined. 
Mrs Selwyn is very kind and attentive to me. 


She is extremely clever; her underſtanding, in- 


deed, may be called maſculine: but, unfortunately, 
her manners deſerve che ſame epithet; for, in 
ſtudy ing to acquire the knowledge of the other 
ſex, ſhe has Joſt all the ſoftneſs of her own. In 
regard to myſelf, however, as J have neither 
courage nor inclination to argue with her, I have 


never been perſonally hurt at her want of gentle- 


neſs; a virtue which nevertheleſs ſeems ſo eſſen- 


tial a part of the female character, that I find 


myſelf more auk ward, and leſs at eaſe, with a 


woman who wants it, than I do with a man. She 
is not a favourite with Mr Villars, who bas often 
been diſguſted ather unmerciful propenſity to ſatire: 
but is anxiety that 1 ſhould try the effect of the 
Briſtol waters, overcame his diſlike of committing 
me to her care. Mrs Clinton is alſo here; ſo-that 
4 ſhall be as well attended as s bis ene partiality 
could deſire. 

I will continue to write to you, my dear Mifs 
Mirvan, with as much cohſtaney as if I had no 
other correſpondent ; though, during my abſence 
from Berry Hill, my letters may, perbaps, be ſhort- 
ened on account of the minuteneſs of the journal 
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which I muſt write to my beloved Mr Villars: but 
you, who know his expeQations, and how many 
ties bind me to fulfil them, will, I am ſure, ra- 
ther excuſe any omiſſion to yourſelf, than any ne- 
. gligence to him. 


— 


LETTER XVII. 
Toslias to the Rev. Mr Villars. 


Briſtol Hotwells, Sept. 12. 


T* firſt forenight that I paſſed here was ſo 
quiet, ſo ſerene, that it gave me reaſon to 
expect a ſettled calm during my ſtay; but if I may 
now judge of the time to come, by the preſent 
| ſtate of my mind, the calm will be ſucceeded by a 
form, of which 1 dread the violence ! 

This morning, in my way to the pump- rom 
with Mrs Selwyn, we were both very much in- 
commoded by three gentlemen, who were ſaunter- 
ing by the fide of the Avon, laughing and talking 
very loud, and lounging ſo diſzgreeably,. that we 
knew not how to paſs them. They all three fixed 
their eyes very boldly upon me, alternately looking 
under my hat, and whiſpering ong another. Mrs 
Selwyn aſſumed an air of uncommon ſternneſs, 
and ſaid, © You will pleaſe, Geatirizet, either to 
proceed yourſelves, or to ſuffer us.“ 

„Oh! Ma'am,” cried one of them, „we will 
Luffer you with the greateſt pleaſure in life.? 


Fou will ſuffer us bob,” anſwered ſhe, or 


. I am much miſtaken: you had better, therefore, 
make way quietly, for I ſhould be ſorry to give my 
ſervant the trouble of teaching you ww. man- 
ers 


Her commandigg air ſiruck them, 70 hap all | 


choſe to laugh ; and « one of them wilhed the fel- 
Fa low 
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low would begin his leſſon, that he might have 
the pleaſure of rolling him into the Avon; while 
another advancing to me with a freedom which 
made me ſtart, ſaid, By my ſoul I did not know 
oul but I am . I cannot be miſtaken;--had not 
I the honour of ſeeing you once at the Pantheon?” 
I then recollected the nobleman, who, at that 
place, had ſo much embarraſſed me. I covrteſy'd 
without ſpeaking, They all bowed, and making, 
though in a very eaſy manner, an ap6logy to Mrs 
Selwyn, they ſuffered us to * on, but choſe to 
accompany us. 
„And where,” Saive this. Lord, * can yon 
ſo long have hid yourſelf? do you kiow I have 
been in ſearch of you this age? I could neither 


find you out, nor hear of you: not a creature 


could inform me what was become of you. I can- 
not imagine where you could be immured. I was 
at two or three public places every night, in hopes 
of meeting yous Pray, did you leave town? . Ns 
« Yes, my Lord.? 
4 $0 early in the ſeaſon !—what could poſſibly 
induce you to go before the birth-day ?” 


„ had nothing, my Lord, to do wth the birth= | 


day. 
By wy ſoul, all the women wg had, may 
rejoice you were away. Have you been here ary 
time?“ 


Not above a fortaoght, my Lord.” 


„A fortnight !—how- unlucky that I did not. 


meet you ſooner ! but I have had a run of ill luck 
ever ſince 1 came. How long thall you ſtay?” 
Indeed, my Lord, I don't know.“ 
« Six weeks, 1 hope; for J ſhall wiſh the phace 
at the devil when you go.” 
Do you, then, flatter yourſelf, my Lord,” ſaid 
Mrs = alt who had hitherto liſtened in ſilent 
contempt, that you ſhall ſee ſuch a beautiful ſpot 
as this when you viſit the dominions of the TS. 
7 $66 a, 
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„ Ha, ha, ha! Faith, my Lord,“ ſaid one of his 
eompanions, who {till walked with us, though the 
other had taken leave, * the Lady 1 is rather hard 
upon you.” 

Not at all,” anſwered Mrs Selwyn ; for as 
I cannot doubt But his Lordſhip's ran and intereſt 
will ſecure him a place there, it would be reflecting 
on his underſtanding to ſuppoſe be ſhould not 
wiſh to enlarge and beautify his dwelling.” 
Much as 1 was diſguſted with this Lord, I muſt 
own Mrs Selwyn's ſeverity rather ſurpriſed me ; 
but you who haye ſo often obſerved it, will not 
wonder ſhe took fo fair an opportunity of indul- 
ging her humour. 

As to places,” returned. be, totally unmoved, 
« am ſo indifferent to chem: that the devil take me 
if I care which way IgO! objects, indeed, I am not 
ſo enſy about; and therefore I expect, that thoſe 
angels with whoſe beauty I am ſo much enraptured 
in this world, wjll have the goodneſs to afford me 
ſome little conſolation in the other.” 

«© What, my Lord!” cried Mrs Selwyn, «would 
you wiſh to degrade the habitation of your friend, 
by admitting into it the inſipid PO pany of the 
upper regions?“ 

% What do you do with yourſelf this evening 2” 
ſaid his Lordſhip, turning to me. 

41 ſhall be at home, my Lord.“ 

O, à- propos, —where are you?“ 

1088 Young ladies, my Lord, ” ſaid *. Selwyn, 
« are u where,” ” 

© Prithee,” whiſpered his Lordſhip, - eis that 
queer woman your mother?“ 

Good Heavens, Sir, what words for ſuch a 
queſtion ! * 8 

„No, my Lord.” 

« Your maiden aunt then?“ 

4% No,” : | a 
5 | | | 4 Who. 
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« Whoever ſhe is, I wiſh ſhe would mind her 
own affairs: I don't know what the devil a woman 
lives for after thirty: ſhe is only in other folks 
way. Shall you be at the aſſembly?” 

„ believe not, my Lord.“ 

No hy then, how in the world can you 
contrive to paſs your time?“ 

In a manner which your Lordſhip will think 
very extraordinary,” cried Mrs Selwyn * “ for the 
young Lady reads.” 

% Ha, ha, ha! Egad, my Lord,” cried the fa- 
cetious companion, you are got into bad hands.“ 

« You had better, Madam,” anſwered he, at- 
tack Jack Coverly here, for you will make nothing 
of me.” 

Of you, my Lor n cried the, © Heaven for- 
bid I ſhould ever entertain ſo idle an expectation! 

I enly talk, like a filly woman, for the fake of 
talking : but I have by no means ſo low an opiniun 
of your Kr 6 as to fuppoſe you vulnerable to 
cenſure.“ 

Do, pray, Ma- am,” cried he, turn to Jack 
Coverly; he's the very man for you; —he'd be a 
wit himſelf if he was not too modeſt.” 

« Prithee, my Lord, be quiet.” returned the 
other; if the Lady is contented to beſtow all her 
favours upon you, why ſhould you make ſuch a 
point of my going ſnacks ”* 

Don't be apprehenſive, gentlemen, ” ſaid Mrs 
Selwyn, drily, © I am not romantic I have not 
the leaſt defign of doing good to either of you.“ 

„Have not you been ill fince I faw you?” ſaid 
his Lordſhip, again r himſelf to me. 

„% Yes, my Lord.“ 

«# thought fo; yon are Soon than you was, and 
I ſuppoſe that's the reaſon I did not recolle& you 
ſooner.” 

N Has not your Lordlhip too much 4 

eri 
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cried: Mrs Selwyn, 4 to diſcover A Joung lady's 


illneſs by her looks?” 


. 1 The devil a word can I, ſpeak for that wo- 
man,” ſaid he, in a low voice; „ 6 do, prithee, 


Jack, take her in hand.? 


Excuſe me, my Lord!“ aabweted Mr Coverly. 
When ſhall T ſee: you again?” continued his 
Lordſhip ;. “ do you 80 to the Fan en every 
morning?“ 
© No, my Lord. „ 
Do you ride ont?“ E 
_ No, my Lord.” . 
Juſt then we arrived at the pump-room, and an 
end was put to our converſation, if it is not an 


abuſe of words to give ſuch a term to a ſtring of 


rude queſtions, and free compliments. 
He had not opportunity to ſay much more to 


me, as Mrs Selwyn joined a large party, and I 
walked home between two ladies. He had, how- 
ever, the curioſity to ſee us to the door. 


Mrs Selwyn was very eager to know how I had 
made . acquaintance with this nobleman, whoſe? 
manners ſo evidently announced the character of 


a confirmed libertine. I could give her very little 
ſatis faction, as I was ignorant even of his name: 


But, in the afternoon,. Mr Ridgeway the apothe- 
cary gave us very ample information. 

As his perſon was eaſily deſcribed, for he is re- 
markably tall, Mr Ridgeway told us he was Lord 
Merton ; a nobleman who, is but lately come to his 


title, though he- has already diſhpated more than 


half his fortune; a. profeſſed. admirer of beauty, 
but a man of moſt licentionz character: that among 
men, his. companions conſiſted chiefly of gam- 
blers and jockies ; and ht women he was xare- 


ö ly admitted. 


„% Well, Miſs Anville,” ſaid Mrs Selwyn, 1 
am glad L was not more civil to him. You may 


depend upon me for keeping him at a diſtance.” 
66 O, 
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3900 Madam,” ſaid Mr, Ridgeway, „he may 
now be admitted any de * he is going to 
reform! ?! 
Has he, under that notion, perſunded| any 
fool to marry him? ? 

« Not yet, Madam, but a * is expeQted 
to take place ſhortly : it has been ſome time in agi- 
tation, but the friends of the Lady have-obliged 


her to wait till ſhe is of age: however, her bro. - 


ther, who has. chiefly oppoſed the match, now 
that ſhe is near being at her own diſpoſal, is tole- 
rably quiet. She is very pretty, and will have a 
large * We expect her at the Wells ny | 
day., 
0 What is ther name?” ſaid Mrs Selwyn. IN : 
_ + Larpent,” anſwered. he; Lady: Lows Tor- 
pent, ſiſter of Lord Orville,” -. . 
Lord Orville!” repeated I, all amazement. * 
Ves, Ma'am: his Lordſhip. i is coming with 
her. I have had certain information. They ate 
to be at the Honourable Mrs Beaumont's. She is 
a relation of my Lord's, and has a * fine houſe 
upon Clifton Hill.“ | 
His Lordſbip is coming with A ee God. 
whatean emotion did thoſe words give me! How 
ſtrange, my dear Sir, that, juſt at this time, he 
ſhould viſit Briſtol! It will be impoſſible for me to 
avoid ſeeing him, as Mrs Selwyn is very well#ag- 
quainted with Mrs Beaumont. Indeed, I have. 
had an eſcape in not being under the ſame roof 


with him, for Mrs Beaumont invited us to her 


houſe immediately upon our arrival; but the in- 
convenience of being ſo diſtant from the pump- . 
room made Mrs Selw yn decline her civility, ; 

Oh that the firſt meeting was over !—or that J 
could quit Briſtol without ſeeing him '!—inezpref- 
fibly do I dread an interview ! Should the ſame 
impertinent freedom be exprefſed by his locks 
which dictated his cruel letter, I thall not know 

Vor. II. : K how - 
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bow to endure either him or myſelf. Had I but 
returned it, I ſhould be enſier, becauſe my ſenti- 
ments of it would then be known to him; but 
now he can only gather them from my behaviour; 
and I tremble le he fhould miſtake my indigna- 
tion for confution !—left he ſhould miſeonſtrue my 
reſerve into embarraſſment!— for how, my deareſt 
Sir, bow ſhall I be able totally to diveſt myſelf of 
the reſpect with which I have been uſed to think 
of bim ?a<the pleaſure with which J have been 
uſed to ſee him?m ö 
Surely he as well as I muſt recollect the letter 
at che moment of our meeting; and he will pro- 
bably mean to gather my thoughts of it from my 
looks; — oh that they could but convey to him my 
real deteſtation of impertinenee und vanity! then 
would he ſee how much be had miſtaken my diſ- 
poſition when he imagined them my due. 
There was a time when the very idea that ſuch a 
man as Lord Merton ſhould ever be connected with 
Lord Orville, would have both ſurpriſed and ſhock- 
| ed me; and even yet I am pleaſed to hear of his 
repugnance to the marriage. , 


WY 
*** 2 _ 
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7 ut how ſtrange, that a man of ſo abandoned a 
charakter ſhould be the choice of a ſiſter of Lord 
Orville! and how ſtrange, that, almoſt at the mo- 
ment of the union, he ſhould be fo importunate in 
gallantry to another woman! What a world is this 
We live in! how corrupt! how degenerate ! well 
might I be contented to ſee no more of it! If I 
Find that the eyes of Lord Orville agree with his 
pen, —I ſhall then think, that of all mankind the 
only viftuous individual reſides at Berry Hill. 


LET- 
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LETTER XV. 
A. in continuation. 


; 5 Briſtol Hotwells, Sept. 7 
Qs „Sir, Lord Orville i is ſtill himſelf! ſtill what, - 
from the moment [ beheld; I believed him to 
be—all that is amiable: in man! and your happ Py 
Evelina, reſtored, at once to ſpirits and tranquil- 
lity, is no longer ſunk in her own. opinion, nor 
diſconted with the world z— no. longer, with 
dejectod eyes, ſees. the proſpect of paſſing her fu- 
ture days in ſadneſs, doubt, and Cafaicion with. 
revived courage ſhe now looks. forward, and ex- 
peds te meet with, gavdneſs;even among, mankind: 
though ſtill the feels as ſtrongly as ever the — 
of hoping, in any /econd. inſtance, to Moot watt | t 
Penfectioun. = 
Tour oofqjecture was certainly right; Lord Or 
ville, when, he wrote that: letter, could not be in 
his ſenſes. Oh that intemperance ſhould have 
Power ta degrade ſo low a man ſo noble! | 
This morning I accompanied Mrs Selwyn. o 
Clifton Hill, where, beautifully fituated, is the 
houſe of Mrs, Beaumont,  - Moſt, uncomfortabte 
were my feelings during our walk, which was very 
ſlow, for the agitation of 'my mind made me'more 
than, uſually. ſenſible how weak] ſtill continue. 
As we entered the houſe, T fammoned all my re- 
ſolution to my aid, determined rather to die than 
give Lord Orville reaſon to attribute my weakneſs 
to a wrong cauſe. I,was: happily: relieved: from my 
| F when Lſaw Mrs Beaumont was alone. 
We fat with her, for, I believe, an hour without . 
| interruption z and when we ſaw a 18 8 drive 


K 2 2: up. 
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up to the gate, and a lady .. and quoi alight 
from it. 

They entered the parlour with the eaſe of people 
who were at home. The gentleman, I ſoon ſaw, 
was Lord Merton : he came ſhuffling into the room 
with his boots on, and his whip in his hand; and 
having made ſomething like a bow to. Mrs Beau- 
mont, he turned towards me. His ſurpriſe was 
very evident; but he took no manner of notice of 
me. He waited, I believe, to diſcover firſt what 
chance had brought me to that houſe, where he 
did not look much rejoiced at meeting me. He 
ſeated himſelf very quietly at the window, with- 
out ſpeaking to any body. 

Mean time the lady, who ſeemed very young, 
hebbling rather than walking into the room, made 
a paſſing curtſy to Mrs Beaumont, ſaying,” ( How 
are you, Ma' am!“ and then, without noticing any 
body elſe; with an air of langour ſhe flung herſelf 
upon a ſofa; proteſting, in a moſt affected voice, 
and ſpeaking ſo ſoftly ſhe could. hardly be beard, 
that ſhe was fatigued to death. Really, Ma'am, 
the roads are ſo monſtrous duſty,—you can't ima- 
gine how troubleſome the duſt is to one's eyes 


and the ſan too is (monſtrous diſagreeable !t dare 


ſay I ſhall be ſo tanned I ſhan't be fir to be ſeen 
rhis age. Indeed, my Lord, I won't go out with 
you any 1 for you don't care where you take 


one. 


Upon thy: honour,” ſaid Lond: Merton, I 


took you the pleaſanteſt ride in England z the fault 


was in the ſun, not me.. 

+ Your Lordſhip is in the right,” ſaid Mrs Sel- 
wyn, to transfer the fault to the ſun, becauſe it 
has ſo many excellencies to counterbalance partial 
inconveniences, that a little blame will not 8 
that in our eſtimation.“ 


Lord Merton looked by no means delighted at 
this attack; which I believe ſhe would not fo rea- 
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dily have made. but to revenge 2 of us. 
Did you- mest your brother, Louiſa?“ 
ſaid- Mes Beanmont. - 
Noe, M#am. Is he rode out this morning 920 
I then-found, what I had before ſuſpected, that 
this Lady was Lord Orville's fiſter: how ſtrange, - 
that ſuch neat relations ſhould be ſo different to 
each other'! There is indeed, ſome reſemblance 
in their ee 3 but in their manners, not the 
leaſt. 
© Ves,“ n Mrs Beaumont, « and I be- 
lieve he wiſhed to ſee you. | 
My Lord drove ſo monſtrous faſt,” ſaid 2 
Louiſa, ** that perhaps we paſſed bim He friglit- 
ened me out of ny ſenſes; I declare my hend is 
quite giddy. Do you know, Ma'am, we have 
done nothing but quarrel all the morning? 
Vou can't think how I'ye ſcolded z — have not J. 
| = Lord?“ and ſhe ſmiled expreſſively at Lord 
erton. 

« You have been; as 5 you always. are,” {aid he, 
twiſting his whip with bis fingers,“ all ſweet- 
ness 

„O fs; my Lord,” cried ike, 65 1 you 
don't. think ſo; I know. you think me very i 
natured — you, my Lea 

A No, upon my honvur ;—how can your-Lady- 
ſhip aſk ſuch a queſtion? Pray bow goes time ? my 
wah ſtands.” 


me 


1 It is almoſt three,” anſrered Mrs Beau 
Je mont. 9 
Lord, Mateo you frighten ms!” cried. Lindy. i 
1 Louiſa; and then turning to Lord Merton, + why | 
* now, you wicked creature you, did not you tell me 
ial it was but one?” 
wry Mrs Selwyn. then reſe ee tale — but Mrs 
Beaumont aſked if ſhe would look at the ſhirub- 
at bery. * I-thould like it much,“ anſwered ſue, « but: 


_ Tea to fati gue Miſs Aaville. | 
K 3 = ' Lady 
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i þ Lady "FW" then railing her head from het 
band, on which it had leant, turned round to look 
| at me; and having fully ſatisfied her curiohty, | 
ul without any regard to the confuſion it gave me, 
turned about, and, again leaning on her hand, 
took no further notice of me. | 
I declared myfelf very able to walk, and begged - 
that 1 might accompany them. What ſay. you, 
Lady Louiſa,” cried Mrs Beaumont, to a ſtrole 
in the garden ?” 
% Me, Ma'am I declare I can't flir a ſtep; the 
og best fo exceſhve, it would kill me. I'm half dead 
with it already; beſides, I ſhall have no time to 
dreſs, Will any body be here to-day, Ma'am ?” 
J believe not, unleſs Lord Merton wall favour 
us with his company.” 4 
With great pleaſure, Madam. ”» | 
Well, e you don't deſerve to be aſke- 
ed,” cried Lady Louiſa, yon wicked creature 
you -In tell you one thing, Ma%*am,—youcan't 
think how abommable he was! do you Know we 
met Mr Lovel an his pew phaeton, and my Lord 
i: was ſo cruel as to drive againſt it — we really flew. 
I eclare I could not breathe, Upon my word, my 
| _ Lord, IA never ruſt my ſelf with you again, —[ 
7H won't indeed!!! 


ht We then went into the garden, leaving them to 
diſcuſs the point at their leiſure. 
| Do you remember a pretty but affefted young 
1 lady I mentioned to have feen, in Lord Orville' 


1 party, at the Pantheon? How little did I then ima- 
j | gine her to be his fiſter ! yet Lady Louiſa Larpent 
is the very "perſon. I can now account for the 
* piqued manner of ber ſpeaking to Lord Merton 
Ci} that evening, and I can now account for the air 
| of :diſpleaſure with which Lord Orville marked 
| the undue attention of his future brother-m-law to 
me. 
! | | We had not ae long. ere, at « i T 


-erchiqnd Lord Orville; who ſeemed juſt Adee 


turbation. returned at the fight of him — yet I en- 
deavoured to repreſs every feeling but reſentment, - 


iy; but I turned away my head to avoid taki 


quire after. his ſiſter; but upon ſeeing my face, he 
ſuddenly exclaimed, « Miſs Anville—“ and then 


not with an-air of yanity or impertinence, not yet 
with a look of conſciouſneſs or ſhame ;—but with 
a countenance open, manly, and charming —witk 
a {mile that indicated pleaſure, and eyes that 
ſparkled with delight! —on my fide was all the con- 
ſoiouſneſs; for by him, I really believe, the letter 
was, at that moment, entirely forgotten. 

With what politeneſs did he en me! with 
what ſweetneſs did he look at me! the very tone 
of his voice. ſeemed flatteriug! he congrutulated 


— hoped I ſhould ſpend ſome time at Briſtol, and 
inquired, even with anxiety inquired, if my health - 
was the cauſe of my journey; in” which caſe his 
ſaisfa&tion would be converted into apprehenſion. 

Yet, ſtru& as I was with his manner, and 
charmed. to find him ſuch as he was wont to be, 


ment I owe him, or the cauſe be has given me of - 
diſpleafure; no, my behaviour was ſuch, as I hope, 
had you form; you would not have diſapproved: 1 
was grave and diſtant ;'l ſcarce looked at him 
hy; he ſpoke, or anſwered him when he was wy” 
ent. 

As he muſt certainly obſerve this alteration in 
my conduct, I think it d pot fail making him 
both recollect and repent the provocation he had 
o 1 g'ven: me: for ſurely he was not ſo 
mo 


from his horſe, enter the garden. All my per- 
| As he approached us, le. bowed to the whole _ i 
any ſhare in his civility, Addreſſing himſelf imme. . 


diately to Mrs Beaumont, he was beginning to in- 


he advanced, and made his compliments to me- 


himſelf upon his good fortune in meeting with me; 


imagine not, my dear Sir, that 1 forgot the reſent- 


if 
i 
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wholly Toft to reaſon, as to be Nr en had 


ever offended: me. 
Phe moment that, ada biete rudeneſs, 
was able, I turned entirely from him, and aſked 

- Mrs Selwyn if we ſhould not be late home? How 
Lord: Orville looked I know not; for I avoided 
meeting his eyes; but he did not ſpeak another 
 word\as: we proceeded to the garden-gate. Indeed, 
I believe, my abruptneſs ſurpriſed him, for he did 
© ſoem to en had fo much ſpirit. And, to 


oven the truth, convinced as I was of the xx 
ty, nay, neceſſity, of ſhowing» my difpleaſure, I 
yet · almoſt hated myſelf for receiving his-politeneſs 

id -ungraciouſl y. 

When we were taking leave, my eyes acciden- 
tally meeting his, I could not but obſerve that his 
gravity equalled my own; for it had entirely taken 
place of the ſmiles and AT EC Wea with which 
he had met me. 

IJ am afraid this young Lady, „ ſaid Mrs Beau- 
mont. ** is too weak for mother "long walk till ſhe. 

18 again reſted. 

If the ladies will truſt to my driving,” ſaid 
Lord Orville, and are not afraid of a photon, 
mine ſhall be ready in a moment.“ 

Fou are very good, my Lord,” ſaid Mrs Sel. 
yn, “but my will is yet unſigned; and I don't 5 
chuſe to venture in a phaeton with a young man 
while that is the caſe. “ d 
„ OV eried Mrs Beaumont; © vou need not be 
afraid of my Lord Orville, for he 1s- remarkably 
careful. 

1 why Miſs Anville, * anſwered the, «© what 
ſay: you ?? 

Indeed,“ cried I. I had much eather walk.” | 
© But then, 1 looking/at Lord Orville, I perceived'in | 
nis face a ſurpriſe ſo ſerious at my abrapt refuſal, 

that J could not forbear adding. for 1 ſhould be | 

* to occaſion ſo: much trouble.“ 1 , 

. T 


- 
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Lord Orville brightening at theſe words, came 
forward, and preſſed his offer in a manner not to 


be denied; ſo the phaeton was ordered! And in- 
deed, my dear Sir, —I know not how it was z—but, 


fibly wore away! You muſt not be angry, —it was 
my intention, nay, my endeavour, to ſupport them 
with firmneſs ! but when I formed the plan, 1 


and how is it paiible for reſentment to ſubſiſt 


t 

8 without provocation! yet, believe me, my deareſt 
I Sir, had he ſuſtained the part he began to a& when 

fs he wrote the ever-to-be-regretted letter, your Eve- 


lina would not have forfeited her title to your e- 


with indignity. 


h 
mont, ſhie repeated her invitation, te Mrs Selwyn. 
= to accept an apartment in her houſe ; but the rea- 
e ſon 1 have already mentioned made it be again de- x 


clined, 


that, notwithſtanding the height of the phaeton, 
fear would have been ridiculous. - I fapported no 
part in the converſation, but Mrs Selwyn extreme- 
ly well ſupphed the place of two. Lord Orville 
himſelf did not ſpeak much ; but-the excellent ſenſe 


word he utters, give value and weight to whatever 
he ſays. | 

I ſuppoſe, my Lord. ſaid Mrs Selwyn, when : 
we ſtopped at our lodgings, © you would have been 
extremely confuſed had we met any gentlemen - 
who have the hohour of knowing you.“ 


have been from mere compaſſion at their envy. * 


have been from mere ſhame, that, in an age ſo da- 
| rin 8. 


from that amen my coldneſs and reſerve inſen- 


thought only of the letter, — not of Lord Orville! 


ſteem, by 3 ſubmitting to be treated 


We continued in the garden uin the phaeton 4 
was ready, When we. parted from Mrs Beau- 


Lord Orville drove very flow.; ; and ſo cautiouſly, 


and refined good-breeding which accompany every - ! 


If I had, ” anſwered he, gallantly. © it would [ 
No, my Lord,“ anſwered the, *. would 
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ring you. alone ſhould be ſuch a coward as to for- 

bear to frighten women. 

a O,“ cried he, laughing, eee 
a fight for himſelf, the ladies cannot but be in ſe- 
curity; for you have not had half the apprehenſion 

for the ſafety of your perſons, that I haue for that 
of my heart.“ He then alighted, handed us out, 
took leave, and again mounting the Phaeton, was 

out of ſight in a minute. | 

__ 4. Certainly,” ſaid Mrs Selwyn, when he was 
gene, there muſt have deen ſome miſtake in the 

dirth ot that young man: he was, undoubtedly, 

deſigned for the laſt age; for he is really polite!“ 
And now, my dear Sir, do not you think; ac. 
cording to the prefent- ſituation of affairs, I may 
give up my reſentment, without, imprudence 
| opriety-?' I hope you will not blame 

E. had you, like me. ſeen his reſpect- 

ful behaviour, you would have been convinced of 
the 3 ol e further in- 


* 
LETTER XIX. 
| Evelina in continuation. | 


« Briſtol Hotwells, Sep- 19th, | 
Vasen morning Mrs. Selwyn received: 2 
card frem Mrs Beaumont, to aſk her to dine 
with her to day 3 and another, to the ſame purpoſe, 
came tome. he invitation was accepted, and we 
are but juſt arrived from Clifton - Hall. ä 
We found Mrs Beaumont alone in the parlour. 
I will write you the character of that lady, in the 
words of our ſatyrical friend Mrs Selwyn. * She 
« is an abſolute Court Calender bigot; for, chancing 
ay . to be born of a noble and ancient fami- 
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The thinks proper. to be of opinion, that bir 
« — virtue are one and the fame thing. - She 
has ſome good qualities; but they rather origi- 
nate from pride than principle, as ſhe piques 
71 herfelf upon being too high born to be capable 
« 'of an unworthy action, and thinks it incumbent 
upon her to ſupport the dignity of her anceſtry. 
« Fortunately for the world in general, ſhe has 
„ taken it into her bead, that condeſcenſion is the 
« moſt diſtinguiſhin 2 virtue of high life ; fo that 
the ſame pride © y which renders others. 
« ;mperious, is with her the motive of affability. 
But her eivility is too formal to be comfortable, 
« and too mechanical to be flattering. That ſhe - 
« does me the honour of ſo much notice, is mere- 
« ly owing to an accident, which, T am fore, is 
very painful to her remembrunce; for ſo ĩt hap- 
« youll that I once did her ſome fervice, in re- 
'« gard to an apartment, at Southampton; and I 
„% have ſince been informed, that at the time ſle 
accepted my aſſiſtance. ſhe thought T was a wo- 
„man of quality; and I make no doubt but ſhe 
« was miſerahle when ſhe diſcovered me to be a 
mere country gentlewoman: however, her nice 
notions of decorum have made her load me with 
« favours ever fince. But I am not much flatter- 
ed by her eivilities, as I am convinced I owe 
them neither to attachment nor gratitude ; but 
„ ſolely to a deſire of cancelling an obligation, | 
* which ſhe cannot rock being under, to one 
„ whoſe name is no Where to be our. in = - - 
« Court Calendar.” _ 

You well know, my dear Sir, the delight this 
lady takes in giving way to her ſatirical humour. 
Mrs Beaumont received us very graciodly, tho“ 
he ſomewhat diſtreſſed me by the (queſtions ſhe 
aſked conternitig' my family z=ſuch as, Whether 

as related to the Anvilles in the North?-—Whe- 
ther ſome of my name did . 
and 


2 
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and many other inquities, which much embarrafl. 


er me. 
The converſation next turned upon the in- 
. tended marriage in her family. She treated the 
ſubje& with reſerve; but it was evident ſhe diſap. 
proved Lady Louiſa's choice. She ſpoke in terms 
of the higheſt eſteem of Lord Orville, calling him, 
in Marmontel's words, Un Jeune , comme il y 
en a Peu. 

I did not think this converſation very agreeably 
by the entrance of Mr Lovel. Indeed! 
am heartily ſorry he is now at the Hot-wells. He 

made his compliments with the moſt obſequious 
reſpect to Mrs Beaumont, but took. no ſort of no- 
tice of any other perſon. 

In a few minutes Lady Louiſa r made her 
appearance. The ſame manners prevailed; for 
courteſying, with, I hope you are well, Ma' am,” 
to Mrs Beaumont, ſhe paſſed ſtraight forward to 
her ſeat on the ſofa ; where, leaning her head on if 
her hand, ſhe eaſt her languiſhing, eyes round the 
room, with a yacant-ſtare, as if determined, tho 
| the looked, not to ſee who was in it. | 

Mr Lovel, preſently; approaching her, with re- 
verence the. moſt profound, hoped her Ladyihip } 
was not indiſpoſed. , 

+ Mr Lovyel!” cried ſhe, railing her head, I 
declare I did not ſee you: Have io, been here 
lon 5 

25 By my „ Madam,” 75 ſaid be. 6c only five 
minutes, —but by your Ladyſhip 5 abſence, as c_ 
hours.“ 

Ol now I think of it,” cried ſhe,” J am very 
angry with you ;—ſo go, along, do; for I chan! | 
ſpeak to you all day.” 
Heaven forbid your Le'ſhip's diſpleaſure ſhould 
laſt ſo long! in ſuch cruel circumſtances, a dai 
Vould ſeem an age. But in what bete 1 been ſo 
unfortunate as; t9-ollegd © fe cf fone; 1 
| 290 1753 0% 
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ton againſt my Lord Merton's?“ 


1 
440, you half killed me the other morning with 


terror! I have not yet recovered from my fright. 
How could you be ſo cruel as to drive your . 


Pon honour, Ma'am, your a' ſhip does me 


wrong; it was all owing to the horſes.—there was 
I proteſt I ſuffered more than 
your Ladyſhip, from the terror of alarming you.” - 

Juſt then entered Lord Merton; ſtalking up to 


no curbing them. 


Mrs Beaumont, to whom alone he bowed; he 


ped he had not made her wait; and then advabeing 
to Lady Louiſa, ſaid, in a careleſs manner,“ How 


is yopr Ladyſhip this morning?“ 


«© Not well at all,” anſwered the x „ 1 _ g 


ho- 


deen dying with the head- ach ever "Ds I got up. 3 
Indeed!“ cried he, with a countenance whol. 


ly unmoved, I am very unhappy to heat it. 
ſhould not your, Ladyſhip have ſome advice?” 
am quite ſick of advice, anſwered 


But 


1 
Mr Ridgeway has but juſt left me. but he has 
done me no good. Nobody here knows what is 


the matter with me, yet they all ſee bow indiffe- 


rent I am.” 


« if infinitely delicate,” 


Indeed it is,” cried ſhe 1 in a low voice, I am 


nerve all over!“ 


am glad, however,” ſaid Lord Merton, | 


' 4 Xant. Ladyſhip': S confliturion, faid Mr Lovel, FR 


« -that you did not take the air this morning, for 


Coverly has been driving againſt me as if he 


I ever ſaw,” 


3 Pray my Lord, PTE the, why did not 


bring Mr Coverley with you? he's a droll creature; 
1 like him monſtrouſly. .. N 
* Why, he promiſed to be here as ſoon as me, 1 
ſuppoſe he come before dinner's over.“. 
_- In the midit of this rrifling | converſation Lord 5 5 
Orville made his appearance. O how different was 
L | | 


© his 


W. II. 


was 


mad: he has got two of the fineſt ſpirited horſes 24 | 


vo 


2 ville, and immediate 
temptuous failure of it in his ſiſter. How can 


aw ge — ac —— — __ 
ry 
5 


* 
* 
a ̃ h; — —— — 
* - 4 
" * , 


to you.“ 


| his addreſs ! Row ROOD! did he lock and move, y 
to all about him! Having paid his refpeQs to Mrs 
Beaumont, and then to Mrs Selwyn, 


he came up 


to me, and ſaid, I hope Miſs Anville has not 
ſuffered from the fatigue of Monday morning!“ f 


Then, turning to Lady Louiſa, who ſeemed ra- 


* ther ſurpriſed at his ſpeaking to me, he added, 


Give me leave, Siſter, to introduce: TEAS Anville 


1 Lovick tntf-rifing, faid, very eoldly, 


that ſhe ſhonld be glad of the honour of knowing 


me ; and then, abruptly turning to Lord Merton 


and Mr Lovel, continued, in a rye her 


converſation. 

For my. part, I had riſen Ps yd, and now, 
feeling very fooliſhly; I ſeated pr again ; firſt 
I bluſhed at the unexpected politeneſs of Lord Or- 
ty afterwards at the con- 


that young lady fee her brother fo univerſally ad- 


mired for his manners and deportment, and yet be 
ſo unamiably oppoſite to him in her's ! But while 
dis mind, enlarged and noble, riſes ſuperior to the 
hnitle prejudices of rank, Ger's, feeble and daſtendy, | 
finks beneath their influence, | 


Lord Orville, I ain ſure, was hurt and diſplea- 


' "ſed: he bit his lips, and turning from her, ad- 


dreffed himſelf wholly to me, till we were fum- 
moned to dinner. Doe you think I was not ne. 


ful for bis attention? yes, indeed, and eve | 
gry Idea I had entertained Was totally oblite | 


rated. 


As we were ſeating onrfchves at the table, Mr 
Covetley: came into the room: he made a thouſand 


_ apologies in a breath for being fo late, but ſaid he 


had been retarded by a little accident, for that he 


had overturned his phaeton; and broke it all to 
kj 


Lady Louiſa ſcreamed at this intelligence, 


L 


„ * 


r 
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and looking at Lord Merton, declared ſhe would 


never go into a pheaton again. 

O,“ cried he, never mind Jack Coverly, 
for he does not know how to drive.” | 
My Lord,“ cried Mr Coverly. I'll drive a- 


gainſt you for « thouſand pounds.“ 


« Done!” returned the other; name your 
day, and w'll each chooſe a judge.” 
+ The ſooner the better,” eried Mr Coverly; 

+ to-morrow, if the carriage can be repaired.” 

«+ Theſe enterpriſes,” {aid Mrs Selwyn, are very 
proper for men of rank, fince tis a million to one 
but both parties will be . for "_y better 
employment. 

« For Heaven's fake,” eried Lady Louiſa, 
changing colour, „don't talk ſo ſbockingly! Pray, 
my Lord, pray, Mr Coverley, don't alarm me in 
this manner.“ 


„ Compoſe yourſelf, Lady Louiſa.“ fail - Mrs 


Beaumont, the gentlemen will think better 'of 


the ſcheme ; they are neither of them in earneſt,” | 
The vety mention of ſach a ſcheme,” ſaid 


| Lady Louiſa, lar. but her ſalts, # makes me 


_ all over! Indeed, my Lord, you have 
frightened me to death! I ſha'nt eat a morſel of 
dinner. | 
« Permit me, faid Lond Orville, « ts propoſe 
ſome other ſubject for the. preſeat, and we will diſ- 
cuſe this matter another time. | 
„Pray, Brother, excuſe me; my Lord muſt 553 
give me his word to drop this project, —for' I de- 
clare it has made me ſick as death.“ | 
„To compromiſe the matter,“ faid Lo: On... 
ville, «ſuppoſe, if both parties are unwilling to 
give up the bet, that) to make the ladies eaſy, We 
change its object to ſomething leſs dangerous? 
This propoſal was ſo ſtrongly ſeconded by all the | 
party, that beth Lord Merton and Mr Coverley 


r to d ona aud it was then 
L 


_ . agreed. 
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agreed that the affair ſhould be finally fertled i in the 


2 afternoon. 


„ ]'ſhall now bs: entirely out of 8 with 


phaetone again,” ſaid Mrs Selwyn, '** tho? Lord 


Orville had almoft reconciled me to them.“ 
„% My Lord Orville!“ cried the witty Mr Co. 
verley, why, my Lord Orville is as careful,—ec. 


gad, as careful as an old woman! Why, I'd drive 


a one-horſe cart againſt my Lord's IDNR for a 
hundred guineas !' | 

This ſally occaſioned much bag; for Mr 
Coverley, 1 find, is regarded as a man of ee 
humour. 


„% Perhaps, Sir, „ ſaid Mrs 1 1 yoo have 


Hot diſcovered. me e my Bord Orville is ſo 


eare ful??? U 

« Why, no, Na- am; I Pay "EA I never hard 
any particular reaſon for it.” 
* Why then, Sir, PII tell it vou; 20 1 Lleve 


5 you will confeſs it to be very particular; his Lord- 
' thip's friends are not yet tired of him.“ 


Lord Orville laughed and bowed. Mr er- 
ley, a little confuſed, turned to Lord Merton, and 


| Jaid, “ No foul play, my Lord! I remember your 


Lordſt ip recommended me to the notice of this 
lady the other morning, and, egad, I beheve you 


Have been dowing me the ſame hee to-day.” 


Give you joy, Jack +” cried Lord Mertcn, with 
a loud laugh, 
Aſter this the converſation dont wholly upon 


- a ſubject which was diſcuſſed with the 


utmolt delight; and. had I not known they were 
men of rank and faſhon, 1 ſhou}d have. imagine d 


that Lord Merton, Mr Loyel, and Mr Coverly, 


had all been profeſſed cooks; for they diſplayed ſo 
much knowledge of ſauces and made - diſhes, and 


of the various methods of dreſſing the ſame things, 
that I am perſuaded they muſt have given much 


time, and much ſtudy, to make themſelves ſuch 


ew » 7 * — * ade pes 
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re Scbts de this 8rd. It would be very difficult to 
determine, whether they were moſt to be diſtia- 

th guiſhed as gluttont or epicurgs ; for they were, at 

rd once, dainty and voracious, underſtood the right 
and the wrong of every diſh, and alike emptied the 

o- one and the other. I ſhould have been quite fick 

e- of their remarks, had I net been entertained by 

ve ſeeing that Lord Orville, who, I am ſure, was e- 

a qually diſguſted, not only reid my ſentiments, 


- but, by bis nn communicated to me his 
Ar own. 

ite When n over, Mrs 8 recom. 
| mended. the gentlemen to the care of Lord Or- 


= ville, and then attended the ladies to the drawing- 7 
0 room. 

The cif s on, till tea-time, was l 
ard infipid; Mrs Selwyn reſerved herſelf for the gentle- 


men, Mrs Beaumont was grave, and en, Louiſa 
languid. 2 

But at tea every body revived ; we*were join- 
1 the nen and gaiety took place of aſd 
neſs, 

Since I, as Mr Lovel fas, am Nobody®: J. . 
ed myſelf quietly at a window, and not very near 
to any body: Lord Merton, Mr Coverley, and Mr 
Lovel, ſeverally paſſed me without notice, and 
furrounded the chair of Lady Louiſa Larpent. I 
muſt.own Þ was rather piqued at the 3 aH 
Me Lovel, as be had formerly known me. It is 
true, I moſt ſineerely deſpiſe bie foppery yet I 
ſhould be grie ved to meet with cep from any 
body. But I was. by no means fotry to find that 


ned Lord Merton was determined not to know me be- 
rly, fore Lady Louiſa, as his neglect relieved me from 
d 1 much embarraſſinent. © As to Mr Coverly, his 
an 


* or diſregard were equally indifferent to 


os, ne. "IM Ret, L felt nem uncomfort. 
uch 21 L 3 i 
pes 8 Val. I. p. 2 | 00” I 
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able in finding myſelf conſidered in a light very 
inferior to the reſt of the company. 
Hut when Lord Orgille appeared, the end chan- 
-ged : he came up fairs laſt, and feeing me bt 
| alone, not only ſpoke to me directly, but drew a 
4 chair next mine, and honoured me with his en- 
_ Le attention. 

He inquired very cle b after my Path, 
Und hoped I had already found benefit from the 
3:31 a Briſtol air.“ Howe little did J imagine,” added he, 

114 „when 1 had laſt the pleaſure of ſeeing you in 
1 town, that ill health would in ſo ſhort a time have 
__ brought you hither! I am aſhamed of myſelf for 
j1 the ſatisfaQion. I feel at ſeeing you, —yet how oan 

I help it!?“ 

Hle then inquired after the Min fawity, * 
ſpeke of Mrs Mirvan in terms of moſt juſt praiſo, 
She is gentle and amiable,“ laid he, 2 true le- 

minine character.“ 

Ves, indeed,” anſwered I; * and her ſeveet 

daughter, to ſay every thing of her at once, is juk 
the daughter ſuch a mother deſerves,” - / 
am glad of it,“ ſaid he; © for both heir 
ſakes, as N near relations muſt 8 reflc& 
eredit or diſgrace on each other.“ 
After this he began to ſpeak of the Aue of 
| Clifton; but in a few maments he was interrupt- 
ed by a call from the company to diſcuſs the affair 
> 7 the wager. Lord Merton and Mr Coverley, 
though they had been diſcourſing upon the ſubject 
ſome time, could uot fx upon the _—_—_ that ſa- 
tisfied them both. 

When they aſked the Alltags of Lord' Orville, 
be propoſed that every body preſent ſhould vote 
e mething-; and that the two gentlemen ſhould 
draw lots which, from the ſoveral votes, * 

decide the bet. 

„We muſt then begin with the ladies,” id 
Lord N and Fre 10 Mrs Sclwyn. — 
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ry 81 „With all my heart,“ anſwered ſhe, with her 


| wiſual readineſs ; ** and ſince the gentlemen are nat 
n- allowed to riſk their necks, ſuppoſe We- decide the 
ft bet by their beads?” 
'A By our heads?” cried Mr. Covertey 1 ga. | 
Ne 1 Jon underſtand you. | » * 
8 „will then explain myſelf more fully: - As 1 
th, doubt not but you are both excellent elaſſies, ſap- 
the poſe, for the good of your own memories, and the. 
he, entertainment and "ſurpriſe of the company, the 
in | thouſand pounds ſhould fall to tlie ſnare of him 
we who 2 repeat by heart the longeſt ode of Ho- 
for race? ? 
dan | "Nobody could. help n the two cenifiiten 
| *pplicd to exce pted; who ſeemed each of tbem 
and rather at a loſs in what manner to receive this un- 
iſs, expected propoſal. At length Mr: Coverley, bow- 
le- ing low, laid, Win your Lordſhip pleaſe to be- 
IF gin,?” 
7eet „ Devil mk we If I de l“ anſwered he turning 
just on his heel, and ſtalking 'tqgthe window. . 
„Come gentlemen, ”. ſaid Mrs Selwyn, “why 
geit do you heſitate? 1 am ſure you cannot be afraid of 


a weak woman? Beſides, if you ſhould chance to 
be out, Mr Love}, I dare Tay, will have the good- 
neſs to aſſiſt you.“. . 

The laugh now turned againſt Mr Lovel, whoſe 
change of countenance nnn no Sers Fer- 
{are at, the trauſition. 

Me, Madam!“ ſaid he, colouring ; 775 real 
iy T muſt beg to be excuſed,” 

„Why ſo, Sir?“ 1 

6 Why ſo, Mam ?—Why, 88 to that, 
— pon honour, Ma'am „you are rather —a little 
ſevere z — for how is it poſſible for a man who is in 
the Houſe to ſtudy the (claſſics? 8 you, 
Mam, (wich an . deded ſhrug), 1 find quite 
d gee for N Poor head in. ſtudy ing poli- 

105. | 


Bax 
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Aut did ve politics ut ſehool and atthe 
maiverſity ? 
At the univerſity ! 17 3 he with an em. 
barraſſed look ;. hy, as to that, Ma' am,—no, 
IT ean't ſay 1 dads. but then, what with riding, 
and—and—and ſo forth, —really one has not much 
time, even at the univerũty, for mere reading.” 
Wa to be ſure, Sir, you Save: read the claſ- 


O dear, yes, Ma'am very often,——but not 
—=not very lately.” . 
Which of the odes 40 vou recommend to 
theſe gentlemen to begin with?!“ 
Which of the odes Really, Ma'am, ss to 
that, I have no very particular choice — for, to 
own the truth, that Nees Was never r eat 
favourite with me.” _ 
„In truth I. believe you! !'? ſaid Mrs Selwyn 
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very drily... 
Lord Merton, again advancing into the: circle, 
with a ne and a laugh, 4. Give you joy, 
Lovel! 1 "4 
_ 3 Lord: Orville 1 next applied. to Mrs Beaumont for 
her vote. 246 


It would very agrecably. remind me of paſt 
times,“ faid ſhe,.* when bowing. was in faſtion, if 
| 2 bet was to depend upon the beſt-made bow. 

« Egad, my Lord,” cried Mr Coverley, * there 
I ſhould beat you Nn for your Lordſhip never 
bows at all.” 
0 And pray, Sir, do you. ” ſaid Mrs Selwyn. 

„% Do J. Ma'am?” cried he; why, only fee ! jo 
I ] proteſt,” cried the, * 1. mould have taken 
that for a forug, if you bad not told 1 as 2 
bow.“ 

My Lord, 2 cried Mr Coverley. bs let” . 91 

oo then, moſt ridiculouſly, they gg about 

the * making bows. : 3 
93 „ We 
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We muſt now,” [aid Lord Orville, turning to 
me, call upon Miſs Anville.” 

„O no, my Lord,” cried I; „ indeed T have 
nothing to propoſe. ” He would not, however, be 
refuſed ; but urged me ſo much to ſay ſomething, 
that at laſt, not to make him wait any longer, I 
ventured to purpoſe an nee couplet 
ſome given ſubject. 

Mr Coverley inſtantly made me a bow, or, ace . 
coiling to Mrs Selwyn, a brug. cried, * Thank 

you, Ma'am ; egad, that's my fort why, my 
Lord, the Fates ſeem againſt you.“ 

Lady Louiſa was then applied to; and every 
body ſeemed eager to hear her opinion. L don't 
know what to ſay, I declare, eried the affectedly; 3 
can't you pals meꝰ' 8 

« By no means,” ſaid Lord. Merton. 15 

6 bs it poſſible your Lady ſhip can make ſo ervel 
a requeſt ?” ſaid Mr Lovel. 

Egad,“ cried Mr Coverley, « if your Ladyſhip 
does not help us in this dilemma, we ſhall * for- 
ced to return to our phaetons.”? 

„Oh!“ cried Lady Louiſa, n 45 you 
frightfvl creature you, byw can . be fo abomi- 
nable 27 * 75 | 
I believe this trifling laſted near half an hos | 
when at length, every body being tired, it was 
piven up, and the ſaid ſhe would conſider n | 
another time. 
Lord Orville now called upon Mr Lovel; who, 
after about ten minutes deliberation, propoſed, 
with' a moſt important face, to determine mo wa- 
ger, by who ſhould draw the longeſt ſtraw ! © 

I bad much difficulty to forbear laughing at this 
unmeaning ſcheme z but ſaw, to my great ſurpriſe, 
not the leaſt change of {countenance in any other 
perſon : and, ſince we come home, Mrs Selw yn 
has informed me, that to draw rates is à faſhion 
of AA. by no means uncommon, | Good God! 


my- 
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no value or ſerviee, ſinee theſe who, poſſeſs ſquan. 
dier it away in a manner ſo infinitely abſurd 
It now only remained for Lord Orville to ſpeak , 

and the attention of the company ſhowed the ex- 

pectations he had raiſed: yet I believe they by no 
means prevented his. propoſal from being heard 

with amazement; for it was no:other, than that 

tlie money ſhould be his due, who, according to 


hielt object with whom to ſhare it? 
They all ſtared, without ſpeak ing. Indend, 1 


believe every one, for a moment at leaſt, experi- 
enced ſomething like ſhame, from having either 


els and frivolous, For my part, I was ſo much 
ſpendthrifts, that I felt my eyes filled with tears, 
which the company was ſurpriſed, Mr Coverley 


Lord, your Lordſhip has : moſt. remarkable odd 
way of taking things.“ 


* if this ſcheme takes, J ſhall fix upon my Swiſs 
to ſhare with me; for I don't know a worthier fel- 
low breathing.” 
| Aﬀeer a few more of theſe. attempts at wit, the 
two gentlemen agreed that . would ſettle the 
- affair the next morning. 


1 225 The converſation chen dock a different turn; | 


but I did not give. it ſufficient attention to write 
any account of it. Not long after, Lord Orxille 
reſuming his ſeat near mine, ſaid, Why 1s Miſs 
Anville ſo thoughtful 7” ? 
am ſorry, my Lord,” ſaid. I, © to conſider 
myſelf among thoſe who have fo juſtly moveres 
Four cenſure.” | 
1 Loy cenſure ! jou amaze me!” | 
* A — $4 5 


4 1 


my dear Sir, does ĩt not ſeem as if money were of 


the opinion of two judges, ſhould bring the wor- 


i or countenanced an extravagence ſo uſe. 
ruck and affected by a rebuke ſo noble to theſe 
The ſhort ſilence and momentary refleQion, into 


- was the firſt to diſpel, by ſaying, 4 Egad, my 


© Faith,” ſaid the incorrigible Lord Merton, 


— 
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1 Indeed, my Tord, N : 
aſhamed of myſelf for having given my vote ſo 
fooliſbly,. when an opportunity offered; if, like 
your Lordſhip, I had had the lenſe to uſe it, of _ 
ſhowing ſome bumanity.” W“ 

Jou treat this too Sirioudy; „ faid es * 
« and 1 hardly know W now meu 9 
rebuke to me." \ | 28 | 

To you my Lord? -- . * 

Na, who ate moſt deferving oft; thoſs wh: 
adapt the converſation to the n or thoſe: 
who affe&-to be ſaperior to it?? 

.40, my Lord, "who elſe would do you ſo little 
juſtice? z | 

41 flatter myſelf,” anſwered he, © that, in fact, 
your opinion and mine in this point are the 
though you oondeſeended to-comply with the hu- 
mour of the company. It is fer me, therefore, to 
apologize” for ſo unſcaſonable- a gravity, which, 
but for the particular intereſt that I now take in 
he affairs of Lord Rowen, mould not have been | 
ſo officious to difplay.”* Io 
Such a compliment as this could vet fail to re- 
oneile me to myſelf; and, with revived ſpirits, I 
ntered into a converſation; which he fupported 
with me till Mrs Selwyn's carriage was announ- 
ed: and we returned home. 775 | 
During our ride, Mrs Selwyn very much fur 
riſed me, by aſking if I thought my health would 
ow permit me to give up my morning-walks to 
he pump-room, for the purpeſe of ſpending a 
veck at Clifton? “ for this poor Mrs Beaumont,“ 
dded the, * is fo eager to have a diſcharge in full 
f her debt to me, that, out of mere compaſſion, 
am induced to liſten to her. Beſides, fhe has 
ways a houſe full of people; and though they 
re chiefly fools: and coxcombs vet there 15 ſome 0 
eaſure in cutting them up.“ 45 
I * begged I might not FR any means prevent her 
following N 


following her inclination, 28 my health was now 


morrow we are to be actuahy the gueſts of Mrs 
Beaumont. 


ing for my ſituation I cannot N 
port it ſo long as a week. 


g contented with behaving well herſelf, and does 
port me with others. Let I mean not to blame 
the fact is, ſhe is herſelf ſo much occupied in con. 

leiſure nor thought to attend to the filent. 


till now how requiſite are birth and fortune to ihe 
8 attainment of reſpect _ KA 


ae * -. ob + Ol) 


His 1 am, dear Sir, under. the ſame roof, 


a FN EKA NA. 
very well eſtabliſned. And ſo, my dear Sir, to- 


I am not much delighted. at this ſcheme: for, 
greatly as I am flattered by the attention of Lord 
Orville; it is not very comfortable to be neglected 
by every body elſe. Beſides, as I am ſure I owe 
the particularity af his civility to a generous feel. 

a him to ſup- 


How often do I wiſh, Goce. F am abſent from 
you, that I was under the proteQion of Mrs Mir. 
van! It is true, Mrs Selwyn is very obliging, and 
in every reſpect treats me as an equal; but ſhe is 


not with a diſtinguiſhing politeneſs raiſe and ſup- | 
her, for I know ſhe is fincerely my friend; but 
verſation when in company, that ſhe has neither 


Well, I muſt take my chance ! But I knew not 


: . \ 
- . 
- , 4 


. . Evelina in enero. . 


| Clifton, Fept. 20. 


4 and inmate of the ſame houſe, 28 Lord Or: 
ville! Indeed, if this were not the caſe, my ſitu- 
ation would be very diſagreeable, as you will es- 
ſily believe when I tell you the light in which | al 
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* N y gear,” ſaid Mrs Syn. 66 did you ever 
before meet with that egregious fop Lovel?” 

1 very readily Jaridied her as to ay geo 
ance with him. | 

« © then,“ ſaid the, « am the leſs ſurpriſed 
at his ill-nature, ſince he has, already injured you.” 

I begged her to explain herſelf ; and then ſhe 
told me, that while Lord Oxville was ſpeak ing to 


me, Lady Louiſa faid to Mr Lovel, Do you know, 


who that is? 
„Why, Maam, no, 


is a kind of a toad-eater. She made ber firſt appear- 


ance in that capacity laſt ſpring, when ſhe attend- 


od Miſs Mirvan, a young lady of Kent.“ 

How cruel is it, my dear Sir, to be thus expo- 
ſed to the impertinent ſuggeſtions of a man who 
is determined to do we ill offices! Lady Louiſa 
may well diſpiſe a toadeater; but, thank Heaven, 


ber brother has not heard, or does not credit, the 
mortifying- appellation. Mrs Selwyn _faid,” ſhe 


would adviſe me to pay my court to this Mr. Love] ; : 
« for,” ſaid ſhe, though he is malicious, he is 
faſhionable; and may do yvu ſome harm in the 


great world.“ But 1 ſhould diſdain myſelf as much 
as I do him, were I capable of ſuch duplicity as to 


fatter a man whom I ſcorn and diſpiſe. 


We were received by Mrs Beaumont with great N 


civility, and by Lord Orville with ſomething more. 


As to Lady Louiſa, The e perceived that we 
were in the room. 


| There has been company here all doy, oak. E 
which I Tave ſpent moſt happily: for after tea, 


when the ladies played at cards, Lord. Orville who 
does not, and I who cannot play, were 'confſe- 


quently at our own diſpoſal; and then his Lord- 
ſkip entered into a converlation with” wy ann, 
laſted till upper time, P 

Almoſt * I find the confleaine the re- 


Vol. II. L M ſerve, 
F 33 a 


ene ? anſwered. 
he,“ I can't abſolutely ſay I do; 1 only know. the | 
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ſerve, I have Fray wort to feel in his preſence, | 
wear away: the politeneſs, the ſweetneſs, with 
| he ſpeaks to me, reſtore all my natural 
chierfulneſs, and make me almoſt as eaſy as he is 
himſelf ; and the more fo, as, if I ay Judge by his 
2 I am rather raiſed, than fonk, of late in bis | 
ion. | 
I aſked him how the bet was at laſt to be * 
cided? He told me, that to his great ſatisfaction, 
the parties had been prevailed upon to lower the 
ſum from one thouſand to ene hundred pounds; 
and that they had agreed it ſhould be determined 
by a race between two old women, one of which 
© was to be choſen by each fide, and both were to be 
E more than eighty years of age, though, in 
other reſpects, ſtrong and healthy as. poſſible, 
When I exprefled- my furpriſe at this extraordi- 
nary method of ſpending ſo much money. Iam 
charmed,“ ſaid he, ©. at the novelty, of meeting 
with 'one ſo unþackneyed in the world, as not ta 
be yet influenced by cuſtom to forget the uſe of 
' reaſon : for certain it is, that the prevalence of fa- 
ſhion makes the greateſt abſurdities paſs uncen- 
_ ſured, and the mind naturally. accommodates it- 
ſelf even to the moſt rigioulous ae if 
they occur frequently.” _ 
J ſheuld have hoped,” ſaid I, * that the . 


mane propoſal made yeſterday by your Lordſhip, | 


_. would have had more effect“ 
O0,“ cried he, laughing, 1 was ſo far from 
expecting any ſucceſs, that I ſhall think myſelf 
very fortunate if J eicape the wit of Mr Coverley 
in a lampœon! yet I ſpoke openly, becauſe I do not 
wiſh to conceal that J am no friend to gaming.“ 
| After this, he tock up the New Bath Guide, and 
read it with me till ſupper-tiwe. In our way down 
| ſtairs, Lady Louiſa ſaid, «1 D b e 
were engaged this evening? 
1 Jes, Siſter,” anſweted * 6 and 1 bove been 
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* And he bowed to me with an 4 of gal- 
we that rather Wa e may ©: 
| ; i ies. ak 
Almoſt Jnfenfibly b have three days glided on 
ſince I wrote. laſt, and fo Cay," chat, but for 
Four abſence, I could not have formed with. My 
reſidence here is much happier than I had Jared 
expect. The attention with which Lord Orville 
honours me, is as uniform as it is flattering, and 
ſeems to reſult from a benevolence of heart that 
proves him as much a ſtranger to caprice as to 
pride; for, as his particular civilities aroſe from 
a generous reſentment at ſeeing me neglected, ſo 
will they, I truſt, continue as long as 1 ſhall, in 
any degree, delerve them. 1 am now not merely 
eafy, but even gay in bis preſence: ſuch is the ef- 
fect of true politeneſs, that it baniſhes-all reſtraint 
and embarraſſment. When we walk out, he con- 
deſcends to be my companion, and keeps by my 
fide all the way we go. When we read, he marks 
the paſſsges moſt worthy to be noticed, draws out 
ay ſentiments, and favours me with his'own.” At 
table, where he always ſits next to me, he obliges 
me by # thouſand nameleſs attentions ;* while the 
diſtinguiſhing good-breeding with which he treats 
me, prevents my repining at the vifibly- felt fupe- 
riority of the reſt of the company. A thouſand 
occafional meetings could not have brought us to 
that degree of ſocial freedom, which four days ſpent 
under the ſame roof have, inſenſibly, been produc- 
tive of: and, as: my only friend in this houſe, Mes 
Selwyn, is to much engroſſed in perpetual con- 
verſation, to attend much to me, Lord Orville 
ſeems to regard me as a helpleſs ſtranger, and, as 
ſuch, to think me intitled to his good offices and 
| protection. Indeed, my dear Sir, 1 have reaſon to 
hope, that the depreciating opinion he formerly 
Entertained of me is ſucceeded by one infinitely 
M 2. more 
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repay. me for months of ſorrow and pain ! * 
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more partial. It may be that I flatter myſelf; but 
yet his looks, his attentions, his defire of drawing 


me into converſation, and his ſolicitude to oblige 


me, all oonſpire to make hope me I do not. In ſhort, 


my deareſt Sir, theſe laſt four happy days would 
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. £Evelina in continuat ion. 

15 ee e Clifton, Sept. 24. 
T8 morning I came down Hairs very early; 
and ſuppoſing that the family would not aſ- 
ſemhle for. ſome time, I ſtrolled, out, purpoſing to 
take a long walk, in the manner I was wont to do 
at Berry Hill, before breakfaſt ; but I had ſcarce 


Mut the garden-gate, before I was met by a gen- 
tleman, Who, immediately bowing to me, I recol- 


lected to be the unhappy Mr Macartney. Very 
much ſurpriſed, I courteſy'd, and ſtopped till he 
came up to me. He was ſlill in mourning, hut 


looked better than when I ſaw him laſt, tho? he had 


the ſome air of melancholy which ſo much ſtruck 


me at firſt fight of him. * 


Addreſſing me with the utmoſt reſpe&, * I am 


happy, Madam,“ ſaid he,“ to have met with you. 


o oon. I came to Briſtol but yeſterday, and, 


have had no ſmall difficulty in tracing you! to. 
F Clifton. | | dig 5 


8 2 "Ip" — 5 4 | | b L | 
Did you know, then, of my being here?” 


1 I did, Madam; the ſole motive of my jour- 5 
ney was to ſee you. I have been to Berry Hill, 


and there I had my intelligence, and, at the 


ſame time, the unwelcome information of your 
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8 „Good God! Sit,—md can you poſſibly have 
taken ſo much trouble 1» -, | 
Trouble! Oh, Madam, could” thets be any, 

to return you, the moment I had the power, my 

| perſonal aoknowledgments for your goodneſs 2” _ 

I then enquired after Madame Duval, and the 
__ Hin wes OE He told me, they were all 

, and that ame Duval propoſed ſdon re- 

5 to Paris. When J congratulated him up- 
on looking better, „It is yourfelf,, Madam,” ſuid 

he, © you ſhould congratulate; for to your hu- 

manity alone ĩt may now be owing that Fexiſt at 

all.” He then told me, that his affairs were now 
in a lefs deſperate ſituation; and that he lioped, by 
the aſſiſtance of time” and reaſon, to accommodate 
lis mind to # more cheerful-fubmiſfion to his fate. 

« The int2reft you {2 generouſly rovk in my af- 

Aidtion,” added he, ** affures'me you will not be dif. 

pleaſed to hear of my better fortune; I was there- 

fore exger to acquaint you witli it?” He then told 

me, that his friend, the moment he tad: received. 
his letter, quitted Paris, and flew to give hien his 
perſonal” * and conſolation. Guns heavy 

heart hie acknowledged, he accepted it; Rut 
yet,” he adtled, “ | bave accepted it; and there- 
fore, as bound equally by duty and honoar, my 
firſt ſtep was to hatten tothe benefactreſs of my 

Gſtreſs, and to return, {prefeuting nie fome- . 

thing 1 in a paper) the only partiof my obligations 

that can be returned; for the-reſt; I have nothing 
but my gratitudg to offer, and muſt always be con- 
tented to confides myſolf her debtot, 8 

1 congratulated him moſt fincerely upon his 
dawning proſperity, but - begged he would not de- 
prive me of the pleaſure of being his friend; and 
declined receiving, the r ay his affaics were 
more ſettled, 

While this point was in agitarion, U heard Lord 

Gale“ voice ingäiripg of the gardner if he had 

| Ms 5 -Jeca 
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ſeen me? J immediately opened the garden- gate 3 
and his Lordſhip, advaneing to me with. 

nels, faid, Good God, Miſs e hang 2 
2 been out alone? Breakfaſt has been ready. ſome- 

F time, and I have been e 82 garden. in ſcarc!: 
2 1 of xeu.) 9 
Four, Lovdfhin has- born very good, "ſaid I; 
but I hope you have not wait 1 
3 } 72 Not walted!“ repeated he, n 0 Do 
vou think we could fit dowa quietly to het, 
with the idea that you had run away from us? 

| But come, (offering to hand me), “if we do not. 

- _ + xeturn they will ſuppoſe I am run away too; and. 
they very naturally may, as they l the atiruc- 
tion of the magnet that draws ee TTY: 
will come, my Lord,” ſaid - rather embar- 
raſſed, “ in two minutes.“ Fhen, turning to Mr 
Macartney, wich yet more nenen, | wiſhed 
him good morning. 

He advanced towards the garden, wah the a | 
per ſtill in his haud. 

Fo, no, ' cries I, ſome other time.”. / | 
8 May I th: n, Madam, haye the honour of fre. 

ing Fou again?? 

I did not dare teke the os of inviting. any 
body to the houſe of Mtg Beaumont, nor yer had 1 
the preſence of mind ſo make an excuſe ; and 
therefore, not knowing bow to refuſe him, I ſaid, 
e aps you may be this way again to-morrow 
malt miag. —and 1 ee I fall walk aut belore 
breakfaſt,” “ 

He bowed: and ag away 3: while- „ turning 
again to Lord Orville, faw Ai#tountenance ſo 
much altered; that I was frightened at what I had 

fo haftily ſaid. He did not again offer me his 
hand: but walked, Flent and ſlow, by my fide. 
Good Heaven ! thought I, what may he not ſup- 
pole from. this adventure? May he not, by my de- 
_ hs 5 of: -menting Mr Ry to-morrow, imagine 

— it 
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it was by deſign Þ walked aut ti inet itch to-day?” 
Tormented by this apprehenſion, L determined to 
avail myſelf ol the freedom which his behaviour 
fince I came hither has ensouraged; and; ſince he; 
would not aſk any queſtions, begin an explanation g 
myſelf. I. therefore llackened my pace to gain 
time; and then ſaid, Was not your Lordihip- 
ſurpriſed to ſee me ſpeaking with a ſtranger ?“ 

A ſtranger!” repeated he; is it pothble tha: 
gentleman ean be a ſtranger to you?“ 

„No, my Lord, aid I ftammeriog, «not 
to me. hut only it might look he might ſeem"? 
No, believe me,” ſaid he with a forced ſmile, 

« | could never ſuppoſe Miſs Anville would make 
an appointment with a ſtranger “ 

„An appointment, my La 9 deren IJ, co- 
louring violently. . 

Pardon me, Madam,“ CEE: he, * bat I 
thosght I had heard one.“ 

I was fo much confounded; that 1 conld not 
ſpeak: yet, ſinding he walked quietly on, I could 
not endure he ſhould make his own interpretation 
of my ſilence; and therefore, as ſoon as I reco- 
vered from my ſurpriſe; I ſaid, Indeed my 
Lord, yo are much miſtaken, Mr Macartney hed- 
particular buſineſs with me and I could not -I 
knew not, how to refuſe- ſeeing him;—bvut indeed, 
my Lord I had not,.—-be' had not, 1 Aer 
el ſo terribly that I could not go on. 

„Jam very ſorry,” ſaid he, gravely, «+ that 1 | 
have been ſo unfortunate as to diſtreſs you; but I 
thould not have followed you, had IL not imagived 
you were merely walked out for the air. 4+ : > 

„And ſo. I was!“ - cried. I. eagerly, indeed, 
my Lord, I was! My meeting with Mr Macart- 
ney was quite accidental; and if you,. Lordſhip. 
thinks there is any impropriety in my ſeeing him 
to-morrow, I am ready to give up that intention. 
SAT think . laid he, iu a tone of ſurpriſe; 

5 OY 
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< ſurely Miſs Anville muſt beſt judge for herſelf! 
ſurely ſhe cannot leave the arbitration of a point 
ſo delicate, to one Who is ignorant, of all the cic. 
cumſtauces which attend 1 

„If, L faid I, * it is worth your Lordſhip's time 
to hear them,—you ſhould not be 1 ignor ant of the 
circumſtances which attend it.“ 

The ſweetneſs of Miſs Anville's diſpoſtion,” 
Jaid he in a ſoftened voice, I have long admi. 
red; and the offer of a communication which: does 
me ſo much honour, is too * to me not to 
be eagerly caught at-“ 

Juſt then, Mrs Selwyn opened the parlour win- 
Te dow, and our converſation ended. I was railied 
upon my paſſion for ſolitary — but no queſ- 
tions were aſbed me. 

When breakfaſt was over, 1 hand to have had 
ſome opportunity of ſpeaking with Lord Orv. le; 
but. Lord Merton and Nr Coverly came in, and 
infited upon his opinion af the ſpot they had fix- 
ed upon for the old womens race. The ladies de- 
elared they would: be of the party; Z and nouording- 

17 we all went. 

- The race was to be run in Mrs Beaumont's gar- 
den; the two gentlmen are as anxious as if their 
Joint lives depended upon it. They have, at length. 


fixed upon ohjects ; but have found great difficulty 


im perſuading them.to-pra&ile running. in order 10 
try their ſtreugth. This s grand! : affair ane de- 


cCided next Thurſday. 


When we returned to the houſe, the entrance 
ol more company {tl prevented my having any 
con verſation with Lord. Orville. I was very much 
clagrined, as I knew he was engaged at the Hot- 
wells in the afternoon. Seeing, therefore, no pro- 
bability of ſpeaking to him before the time of wy 
meeting Mr Macartney arrived, I determined that, 
rather thay riſk. his ill opinion, 1 would: leave Me 
Maca mr te his own dee As, 2 a 
et 


\ 
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Yet, when 1 reflected upon his peculiar fitua- 
ion, his poverty, his ſadneſs, and, more than all 
he reſt, the idea I knew he entertained: of what 
e calls bis obligations to me, I could not reſolve 
pon a breach of promiſe, which might be attri- 
duted to caufes of all others the moſt offenſive to 
ne whom misfortune has made ance 4 ſuſp! - 
tous of {lights and contempt, | 
After the moſt .uneaſy conſideration, I at length 
etermined upon writing an excuſe, which would, 
t once, ſave me from either meeting or affront- 
g him, I therefore begged: Mrs Selwyn's leave 
b ſend her man to the Hotwells, which ſhe in- 
antly r, and then 1 wrote Ws following: . 
te. 


Ta 


To | My dae. 2 þ 40) 15708 

Sir, Rey 05 
As it will nod be in in my 8 to tk » out · to- 
orrow marning, I would by no means give you 
e trouble of coming to Clifton. I hope, however, 
have the pleaſure of eu "ou deine you * | 
iſtol. 1 em. 1 5 
M "al {1 F 
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lefired me CY to 8 at the pump- room 
* Mc er Wa and returned to 7 
Our. 
s ſoon as the company diſperſed, the ladies re- 
d to dreſs. I then, unexpectedly, found y- 
alone with Lord Orville; who, the moment L 
-to follow Mrs Selwyn, e to me, and 
„ Will Miss Anville pardon my impatience, 
aeinind her of the promiſe ſhe was ſo, good 2 
ake me this morning??? 
e and would have returned to my fer 
. but 


is - _ ; Fn 
= but before I. had time, the ſervants: came to lay 
tte cloth. He retreated, and went towards the 


window; and while I was confidering in what 
manner to begin, I could not help aſking myſelf 
. what right I had to communicate the affairs of Mr 
Maeartney ; and I doubted whether, to clear my. 
{elf from one act of imprudence, I had not comit- 
ted another. e Win 
Diſt reſſed by this reflection, I thought it beſt to 
uit the room, and give mylelf ſome time for con- 
ſideration before I ſpoke ; and therefore, only ſay- 
Ang I muft haſten to dreſs, I ran op. ftairs: rather 
abruptly, I own.; and ſo, I fear, Lord Orville muſt 
think. Yet what could I do? unuſed to the ſitua- 
tions in which I find myſelf, and embarraſſed by 
the ſlighteſt difficulties, I ſeldom, till too late, dil. 
cover how I ought to at. 
k Juſt as we were all aſſembled to dinner, Mis 
2  Selwyn's man, coming into the parlour, preſcnted 
1 to me a letter, and ſaid, I can't find out Mr Ma. 
F _-vartney, Madam; but the poſt-office people will 
= let you know if they hear of him.” . 
I as extremely aſhamed of this public meſſage; 
1 and, meeting the eyes of Lord Orville, which were 
earneſtly fixed'on me, my confulion redoubled, and! 
knew not which way to look. All dinner-time he was 
as filent as viyſelf; and the moment it was in my 
power I left the table, ar went to my own room. 
Mrs Selwyn preſently followed me, and her que- 
{tions obliged me to own almott all the particulars 
of my acquaintance with Mr Macartney, in order 
to excuſe my writing to him. She ſaid it was 
moſt romantic affair, and ſpoke her ſentiments with tt 
. great ſeverity; declaring, that ſhe had no doubt 
but he was an adventurer and an impaſtor. | 
And now, my dear Sir, I am totally at a 1ols 
_- What IL. ought to do: the more I reflect, the more 
« Tenfible I am of the utter impropriety, nay, treach- 
ery, of revealing the tory, and publiſhing 2 
1 , | | rtunch 
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ſortunes and poverty of Mr Macartney; who has” 
an undonbted right to my ſecrecy and diſeretion, 


and whoſe lettercharges e his eommu- 
nication as ſacred, And yet, the appearance of 
py rh ot ces aps ſomewithing worſe, which this 
affair muſt have to Lord Orville, —his ſeriouſneſs, 
ind the promiſe I have made him, are induce- 
ments ſcaree to be reſiſted for truſting him with 
he openneſs he has reaſon to expect from me. 

to 1 am equally diſtreſſed, too, whether or not I 
n. Whould ſee Mr Macartney to-morrow morning. 

Y- Oh, Sir, could I now be enlightened by your | 
Jet ounſe], from what angeey e ſhould E | 
de relieved : 8 


But no. I ought not to betray Mr Macs 
und 1 will not forfeit ' a confidence which wedd CONN 
er have been repoſed in me, but from @ re- 
iance upon my honour, which I thould bluſh to 


Mrs i myſelf anworthy of. Deſirous as I am of the 

ted rod opinion of Lord Orville, I will endeavour to . 
2 as if 1 was guided by your advice; and making 
WI 


t my ſole aim to deſerve it, leave to time and to = 
ate my ſucceſs or diſappointment. : mn 
Since I have formed this reſolution, m 8 is 
ore at eaſe; but I will not finiſh my ag 5 till 
Ire — is decided. | 


Sept. 25, » 


my | 
om. 1 roſs. very _ this morning z and after a . _ 
que- {Wouland different plans, not being able to reſolve 

ulars pon giving poor Mr Macartney leave to ſuppoſe 
order negle&ted, him, I thought it incumbent upon me 

vas ep my word, ſince he had not recieved my 

wih der; I therefore determined to make my own a- 


dlogies, not to ſtay with him two minutes, and 
excule myſelf from meeting him any more. 
Vet, uncertain whether I was wrong or right, it 
ks with fear and trembling that I opened the 
ow —Judge, * of my feelings, when © 
, the 
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and, after a ſhort pauſe ads is Did you ſpeak to 


| explanation till Lord Orville ſhould e 


eyes upon i finding 1 obſerved him. 


f 2 ſituation more uncomfortable than mine was 


* 


the firſt object I ſaw was Lord Orville bene, t too 
looked extremely diſconcerted, and' ſaid; in a heh. 
tating manner Pardon me, Madam, —T did not 
intend, —I did not imagine you would have been 
here ſo ſoon—or, —or I would not have come,”... 
And then, with a haſty bow, he paſſed r me, and 
proceeded to the garden. 

1, was ſcarce able to ſtand, ſo. greatly did I fee 
myſelf ſhocked 3 but, upon my ſaying, almoſt in. 
voluntarily, Oh, my Lord !”.—he turned back, 


me, Mali: . 
I could not medians n 3 I' ſeemed 
choaked, and was even n to ſupport myſelf by 
the garden“ gate. | 
Lord Orville, ſoon eee bis dignity, ſaid; 
I know not how to apologiſe for being, juſt non 
at this place —and 1 cannot. immediately, —il 
ever clear myſelf from the imputation of impers 
__ curioſity, to which 1 fear you will attrib 
: however, at preſent, I will only intreat you 
rw without detaining you any longer,” A 
gain he bowed, and left me. | 
For ſome moments I remained Gxed/ to th 
| ſame ſpot, and in the ſame poſition, immoveab| 
as if I had been transformed to ſtone, My fit 
impulſe was to call him back, and inſtantly tel 
him the whole affair; but I checked this de 
ſice, though I would have given the world t 
have indulged it; ſomething like pride aided whi 
I thought due to Mr Macartney, and 1 determine 
not only to keep his ſeeret, but to delay any ſort 


requeſt it. 
Slowly he 0 and befors de 3 t 
| houſe, he looked back, but hattily withdrew | 


Indeed, my dear Sir, you cannot eaſily imagi 


- [ 


* o - 


reaſon to believe Lord Orville, from the parlour- 


taken five ſteps, he came out, and heſtening to 


fuſe me not the honour of alliſting you;“ and, al- 


raſſing, and I reſolved to returo to my chamber till 
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that time; to be ſuſpected by Lord Orville of any 
clandeſtine actions wounded. my ſoul; I was too 
much diſcompoſcd to wait for Mr Macartney, nor, 
in truth, could I endure to have the defign of my 
ſtaying ſo well known, Yet I was ſo extremely 
agitated, that I could hardly move; and I have 


window, ſaw me tottering along; for, before I had 


meet me, ſaid, © I fear you are not well; pray al- 
low me, (offering his arm) to aſſiſt you. bx 

«© Nv, my Lord,” ſaid I, with all the reſolution 
I could aſſume ; yet L was affected by an attention, 
at that time ſo little expected, and forced to turn 
away my head to conceal my emotion. 
Lou muſt,” ſaid he, with earneſtneſs, & in- 
deed you muſt, Ol am ſure you are not well re- 


moſt forcibly, he took my hand, and drawing it 
under his arm, obliged me to lean upon him. That 
I ſubmitted was partly the effect of ſurpriſe at 15 i 
earneſtneſs fo uncommon in Lord Orville, 
partly, that I did not, juſt then, dare truſt w” 
voice to make any, objection. 
When we came to the houſe, be led me into 
the parlour and to a chair, and begged to know if 
I would not have a glaſs of water. 

No, my Lord, | thank you,” faid I, « T am 
perfectly recovered” ; and, riſing. I walked to the 
„where, for ſome time, I pretended to be 
in looking at the garden. _ 
rmined as I was to act honourably by Me 

Ney, | yet moſt anxiouſly wiſhed to be re- 
ſtored to the good opinion of Lord Orville; but bis 
filence, and the choughtfulneſs of his air, . 
r-ged me from ſpeaking. 


My fituation ſoon grew diſagreeable and — 


breakfaſt was ready. To remain * teu red 
Vol. II. 5 N | t 
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might ſeem aſking fax kia inquiries; and I was fure 
it would ill become me to be more ere to l 
than he was to hear. 75 

Juſt as L reached the door, turning to me  haſti- 
ly, he ſaid, * Are you going, Miſs Anville?? 

I am, my Lord,“ anſwered I; yet I ſtopped, 

6 Perhaps to return to—but I beg your par- 
don!“ He ſpoke with a degree of agitation that 
made me readily comprehend he ment to the gar- 
den; and F inſtantly ſaid, * To my own room, my 


Lord.“ And again I would have gone; but, con- 
vinced by my anſwer that I underſtood him, I be- 


lieve he was ſorry for the inſinuation: he ap- 
proached me with a very ſerious air, though at 
the ſame time he forced a ſmile, and ſaid I know 
not what evil genius purſues me this morning, 
but 1 ſeem diſtined to do or to ſay ſomething 1 
ought not: I am ſo much aſhamed of myſelf, that 
I can ſcarce ſolicit your forgiveneſs.” 

My forgiveneſs! my Lord ?” cried I, abaſh- | 
ed, rather than elated by his condeſcenſion; ** ſure- 
1y you cannot you are not ſerious ?“?“ 

Indeed never more ſo; yet if l may be my own 


interpreter, Miſs Anville's countenance os 
ces my pardon,” <5 


- © I know not, my Lord, how any one can par- 
don, who has never been offended.” +. - 
„Tou are very good; yet I could expect no 


leſs from a ſweetneſs of diſpdfition which baffles 


all compariſon: will you not think J am an en- 
eroacher, and that I take advantage of your: good- 
neſs, ſhould 1 once more remind you of the promiſe 
u vouchſafed me yeſterday?” - ; 
No, indeed; on the contrary, I Gall be very 


happy to. er n. in your: Loraihigs P . 


4 


dgufttal you need not,” ſaid 5 leading me 

again to. the window ;; 4 yet I own' N i 's 

eee | Sar, | 
To you! 1 When 


15 
5 
[ 
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When I was ſeated, I found myſelf much at a 


Toſs whit: to ſay; yet, after a ſhort ſilenee, aſſum- 


ing all the courage in my power; Will you not, 
my Lord,“ ſaid I, © think me trifling and capri- 
cidus, hould I own I have repented the promiſe I 
made, and ſhould I intreat your Lordſhip not to in- 
fiſt upon my ſtrict performance of it?—1 ſpoke ſo 


haſtily, that I did not, at the time, oouſider the f im- 


propriety of what I ſaid. ? 

As he was entirely diene and profoundly at- 
entive, I continued to _ withoue. interrup- 
tion. F 
« If your Lordſhip, by any ar means, knew 
the circumſtances attending my acquaintance with 
Mr Mucartney, I am moſt fure you would yourſelf 
diſapprove my relating them. He is a gentleman, 
and has been very unfortunate ;—bat I am not, — 

I think, —at liberty to fay more: yet I am ſure, if 
he knew your Lordſhip wiſhed to hear any particu- 
lars of his affairs, he would readily conſent to my 
«cknowledging them 3 I, my Lord, ak his 
permiſſian 2? | 
A affairs! * repented Lord Orville; 1 y 
no means, 4 have not the leaſt curtofity about 
them.“ 

beg your r Ledig 3 pardon, —but indeed 1 
had underſtood the contrary.“ 

« Is it poſſible, Madam, you could ſuppoſe 


the affairs of an utter ſtranger 0: can exits wy This 


rioſity? , 
The gravity and eolnefs with which he aket 
this queſtion, very much abaſhed me. But Lord 
Orville is the moſt delieate of men, and, preſently 
recollecting himſelf, he added, © I mean not to 
ſpeak with indifference of any friend of your's, — 
tar from it; any ſach will always command my 
good wiſhes : yet I own I am rather/diſappointed ; 
and though I doubt not the juſtice of your reaſon, 
to which 1 implicitly ſubmit, you muſt not won 
2 der, 


5 
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der, that, when upon the point of being honour- 
ed with your confidence, I ſhould feel the greateſt 
regret at finding it withdrawn.” - 

Do you think, my dear Sir, I did nat, at that 
moment, require all my reſolution to guard me 
from frankly telling him whatever he wiſhed to 
hear? yet | rejoice that I did not; for added to 
the actual wrong 1 ſhould have Gowns, Lord Orville 
himſelf, when he had heard, would, I am ſure, 
have blamed me. Fortunately this thought occurred 
to me; and I ſaid, ** Your Lordſhip ſhall yourſelf 
be my judge: the promiſe I made, though volun- 
tary, was raſh and inconſiderate; yet, had it con- 


cerned myſelf, I would not have heſitated in fulfil. 
nog 

be obliged to relate O 

% Pardon me,” cried he, for interrupting 


you ; 


lighteſt defire to be acquaiated with his affairs, 
further than what belongs to the motives which 
| Induced you yeſterday- morning He ſtopped ; 
but there was no occaſion to ſay more. 


£66 


| honeſtly. Me Macartney had ſorne particular bu- 
fineſs with me, —and I could not take the liberty 
to aſk him hither,” 

Aud why not?” —Mrs Beaumont, I am 
fure? 

J could not, my Lord, think of intruding upan 
Mrs Beaumont's complaiſance; and ſo, with the 
ſame haſty folly | promifed gur Lordſhip, I much 
more raſhly promiſed to mibet wm.” 

And did you? ?- 

No, my Lord,” ſaid I, colouring, I returned | 
before he came. 

Again, for ſome time, we were both filent ; yet, 
unwiiling to leave him to reflect ions which ry: 
not but be to my diſadvantage, I ſummoned ſuffi- 
cient courage to ſay, 4+ There is no young crea- 


Se 


it ; but the gentleman whole * I ſhould 


yet allow me to affure you, I have not the 


That, my Lord,” cried I, I will tell you 


cure, 
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ture, my Lord, who ſo greatly wants, or ſo ear- 
neſtly wiſhes for, the advice and aſſiſtance of ber 
friends, as I do: 1 am new to the world, and un- 
uſed to acting for myſelf ;—my intentions are ne- 
ver wilfully blameable, yet I err-perpetually !--T 
have, hitherto, been blefled with the moſt affec- 
tionate of friends, and indeed the ableſt of men, 
to guide and inſtrudt me upon every-occahon :;— 
bat he is too diſtant, now, to be applied to at the- 
moment I want his aid ; —and Here, — there 15 not 
a human being whole counſel I can aſk, _ . 

„Would to heaven,” cried he, with a counte- 
nance from which all coldneſs and gravity were 
baniſhed, and ſucceeded by the mildeſt benevo- 
lence, * that I were worthy,—and eapable,—of 
ſupplying the pies of ſuch a friend to Miſs An- 
ville 4 

„% Lou do me but too much honour,” ſaid I 7 


40 yet | hope your Lordſhip's candour.—pethaps 1 


ought to ſay indulgence, —will make ſome allow... 
ance, on. account of my inexperience, for beha. 
viour ſo inconſfiderate:— May Il, my Lord, hope that. 
you will?? 

« May I,.“ cried he, a hope that you will par- 
don the 1ll-grice with which 1 have ſubipitted to 
my, difappointment 2 2 and that you will permit me 
(killing my hand) thus foſeal my peace?“ 

i Our peace, my Lord.” laid 1, with revived. 
ſpirits. 

++ This, then,“ ſaid he, again — it to his 
lips, “ for our 3 and now, —are we nut, 
friends?“ 

Juſt then the doag gpeped, and 1 ad phe time, 
to withdraw. my hand, before the ladies came in to 
breakfaſt, _ | 

I have been all day the happieſt of human be- 


Rings —to be thus reconciled to Lord Qcvilte, aud 


yet to adhere to my Tefolution,,—what coul with 
tor more —he too has been very cheeriul, and more 
| | SE, N * : i At- 
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attentive, more obliging to me than ever. Yer, 


Heaven forbid-1 ſhould again be in = fimilar fi- 
© tuation, fer } cannot expreſs how much uneaſi- 
nels I have ſuffered from the fear of 3 incorring his 
ill opinion, 
But what will peor Mr Macartney think of me ? 
happy as I am, I much regret the neceſſity I have 
been under of difappoiating him. | 
| "Res, my deareſt Sir. | 


- - 
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bend r 75 lars to E velina- 


_ Berry Hl, Sept. 18. 
Dran to the world, and equally inſenſible to its 
pleaſures or its pains, I long fince bid adieu to 
all joy, and defiance to all ſorrow, but what ſhould 
fpring from my Evelina, — ſole ſource to me of all 
earthly felicity. How ſtrange, then, is it, that 
the letter in which ſhe tells me ſhe is the bappie/t 
. of human beings, ſhould give me the moſt mortal 
anquietude-! 
Alas, my ebild !—that innocence, the frſt, beſt 
gift of Heaven, ſhould, of all others, be the blindeft 
to its own danger, —_the moſt expoſed to treachery, 
and the leaſt able to defend itſelf, in a world 
where it is little Known, leßs valued, and perpe- 
tually deceived ! | M 
Would to Heaven you wert hire then, by de- 


grecs, and with gentleneſs, 1 Might enter upon a 


ſubject too delicate for diſtag- Aiſcuſſion. Vet is 
it too intereſting, and the fiat ion too critical, to 


* allow of delay. - Ob, my Evelina, your i 


critical indeed your peace of mind is at flake, 
and every chance for your future happineſs may 


W * the As of the prefent moment. 


Hitherto 


ks 
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been ſilent, indeed, but T have not been blind. 
Long, and with the deepeſt regret, have I per- 
ceived the aſcendancy which Lord Orville has gain- 
ed upon your mind. Vou will ſtart at the mention 
read; -l grieve to give pain to-my gen 
but I dare not any longer ſpare her. 
. Your firſt meeting with- Lord Orville was deci- 
five, Lively, fearleſs, free from all other im- 
preſſions, ſuch a man as you deſcribe him could 
not fail exciting your admiration ;. and the mote 
dangerouſly, becauſe he ſeemed as unconſcious -of” 
his power as you of your weakneſs ; and therefore 
you had no alarm, either from bis vanity or your 
own prudenee. E fs Webs Woke. 
Young, animated, entirely off your guard, and 
houghtleſs of conſequences, Imagination took the: 
reins ; and Reaſon, flow-paccd, though ſure- footed, 
is unequal to a race with ſo eccentric and flighty: 


Evelina, 


jon whither her new guide conducted her ! She 
aw Lord Orville at a ball,—and he was the mot 
amiable of men She met him again at another. 
nd he had every virtue under heaven” 
Imean not to depreciate the merit of Lord Or- 
ille, who, one my ſterious inſtance alone except- 


is character: but it was not time; it was not the 


dur new comrade had not patience to wait any 
tal; her glowing pencil, dipt in the vivid colours 
her ereative ideas, painted to you, at the mo- 
ent of your firſt acquaintance, all the excellen- 
es, all the good and rare qualities, which = great 

| length 
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Hitherto I have forborn to ſpeak with you upon 

the moſt important of all concerns, the ſtate of 

your heart :—alas, I need no information! I have 


of his name, ou will tremble at every word you 


companion. How rapid was then my Evelma's 
ogreſs through thoſe regions of fancy and pal. 


d, ſeems-to have deſerved the idea you formed of 


nowledge of his worth, obtained your regard; 
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length of time and intimacy could alone v4 
really diſcovered. 

Toon flattered yourſelf, that your partiality Was. 
the effect of eſteem, founded upon a general love, 
of merit, and a principle of juſtice; and your 
heart, which fell the ſacrifice. of your error, was, 
totally gone ere you ſuſpected it was in danger. 


A thouſand times have I been-upon the point of 


ſhow ing you the perils of your ſituation ; but the 
ſame inexperience, which occalioned your miſtake, 


I hoped, with the aſſiſtance of time and abſence, 


would effect a cure: I was indeed moſt unvilling 
to deſtroy your illution, while I dared hope it 
might itſelf contribute to the reſtoration of your 
tranquillity ; ſince your ignorance of the danger, 
and force of your attachment, might poſſibly pre- 
vent that deſpondency with which young people in 
fimilar circumſtances are apt to perſuade them- 
ſelves, that what is only difficult is abſolutely im- 
poſſiule. "YR 
But now, fince you have again met, and are be. 
come more intimate than ever, all my hope from 
- filence and teeming ignorance is at an end. 
Awake then, my dear, my deluded child, aweke 

to the ſenſe of your danger, and exert yourſelf to 
avoid the evils with which it threatens Yau z—evils 
which, to a mind like yours, are moſt to be dread- 
ed; ſecret, repining, and concealed, yet conſi- 
ming regret ! Make a noble effort for the recovery 
of your peace, which now, with ſorrow | tee it 
depends wholly upon the, preſence of Lord Orville. 
This effort may indeed be painful; but truſt to my 
> experience when I aſſure you it is requiſize 
Tou muff quit him {his fight is bela 0 
Vvour repoſe, his ſociety is death to your, future 
tranquillity! Believe me, my beloyed child, my 
heart aches for. your luffering. while it dictates Us 
neceſſity. + 

"Could I fatter myſelf that Lord Orville wou 


indeed 


ot 
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ndeed be ſenſible of your worth, and act with a 
obleneſs of mind which ſhould prove it congenial 

o his own, then would J leave my Evelina to the 
nmoleſted enjoyment of the cheerful ſociety and 
nereaſing regard of a mart ſhe fo greatly admires : 
put this is not an age in which we may truſt to 
pppearances ; and imprudence is much ſooner re- 
gretted than repaired, Your health, you tell me, 


Briſtol ? - not abruptly, that I do not defire, but in 

> few days from the time you receive this? I will 

vrite to Mrs Selwyn, and tell her how much E 
viſh your return; and Mrs Clinton can take ſuſſi- 
1ent care of you. — 

I have meditated upon every poſſible expedient 
hat might tend to your happineſs, ere I fixed up- 
dn exacting from you a compliance which I am 

onvinced will be moſt painful to you but 1 car 
atisfy myſelf in none. This will at leaſt be ſafe; 
d as to fucceſs, we mult leave it to time. 

I am very glad to hear of Mr Macartney's' wel- 


are, 


a Adieu, my deareſt child! : Heaven preſerve and 

ke Frengthen vou! L | 
10 | 1 — OV. 
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lis Evelina to the Rev. Mr Vi lars, | 

my 


Clifton, ropt. 28. 
SWazur, moſt ſweetly, have two days more 
paſſed fince I wrote ; but J have been ioo much 
ngaged to be exact in my journal. | 
To-day has been leſs tranquil. It was deſtined 
or the deciſion of the important bet, and has been 
produftive of ö confuſion throughout the 
Y houſe. 


s mych mended :—Can you then conſent to leave 


- - + >» 
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at five o' clock in the afternoon. Lord Merton 

break faſted here, and ſtaid till noon. He wanted 
to engage the ladies to bet on Bis fide, in the true 
ſpirit of gaming, without. ſeeing. the racers. But 


wiſhes, and Mrs Beaumont would not take de, 


- Louiſa, 


the crue 


| 
| 
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houſe, It was ſettled that the race ſhould he run 


he could only prevail on Lady Louiſa, as Mrs Sel. 
wyn ſaid ſhe never laid a-wager againſt her own 


As for me, I was not applied to. It is impoſlible 
for negligence to be more pointed than that of 
Lord Merton to me, in the preſence of Lady 


But, juſt before. dinner, I eb to be alone 
in the drawing-room, when his Lordſhip ſuddenly 
returned; and coming in with his uſual familiz 
rity, he was beginning, © You ſee, Lady Lou. 
iſa,— but ſtopping ſhort, $6 Pray, where's every 
body gone?“ ; 

Indeed I don't know, my Lord. þ 

He then ſhat the door ; and. with a great alte. 
ration in his face and manner, advanced exger!y 
towards me, and ſaid, How glad I am, my ſweet 
girl, to meet you at la alone! By my ſoul, I be. n 
gan to think there was a plot againſt me, for [vi 
never been able to have you a minuite to myſelf.“ n 


And very freely he ſeized my hand. 


I was ſo much ſurpriſed at this addreſs, aſter Re 
having been fo long totally neglected, that F'coull iſt: 
make no other anſwer than Haring at him with re 
unfeigned aſtoniſnment. e 

„Why nom,“ continued bez if you v was not 

e little angel in the world, you would 
have helped me to ſome expedient : for you lee 
how I am watched here; Lady Louiſegeyes ate 
never off ne. She gives me a charming foretaſte 
of the pe aſures of a wife! however, it won 't laſt 
long.“ 

Diſguſted to the greateſt degree, I e to 
a aw2y my hand; but 1 believe ſhould not 


have 


* 
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have ſucceeded, if Mrs Beaumont had not made 
her appearance. He turned from me with the 
greateſt aſſurance, and ſaid, . How are you, Ma'am? 
how is Lady Louiſa?—you ſee 1 re live a 
noment out of the houſe.” 

Could you, my deareſt- Sir, have believed it bol 
fible for ſuch effrontery to be in man? * 
Before dinner, eame Mr Coverley; and before | 
ve o'clock,” Mr Lovel and ſome other company. = 

The place marked out for the race was a gravel- 
alk in Mrs Beaumont's garden, and the length 
f the ground twenty yards. When we were 
ummoned to the courſe, the two poor ald women 
ade their appearanee. Though they ſeemed very 
ealthy for their time of life, they yet looked fo 
weak, ſo infirm, ſo feeble, that 1 could feel no ſen- 
ation but that of pity at the fight. However, this 
as not the general ſenſe of the company; for they 
o ſooner came forward, than they were greeted 
ith a laugh from every beholder, Eord Orville 
cy Whcepted, who looked very grave during the whole 
anſaction. Doubtleſs 2 muſt be greatly diſcon- 
nted at the diſſipated conduct and extravagance 
a man with whom he is foon to be fo-nearly KP 
pnnected, | 
For ſome time, the ſooke was ity n 
e agitation of the parties concerned, and the 
ts that were laid upon the old women, were ab- 
rd beyond meaſure. M bo are you for and whoſe 
eare yowef 2 was echoed-from mouth to month -.. 
the whole company; Lord Merton and Mr 
drerley were both bh exceſſively gay and noiſy, 
at I ſoon found they had been too free in drink. 

g to their ſucceſs. They handed with loud thouts 
e old women to the race-ground, and encoura- 
d them by liberal. promiſes to exert themtelves, 
When the ſignal was ven for them to ſet off, 
poor creatures, ſesble and b r ran 
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| againſt each other; and neither of A able t 

ſupport the ſhock, they both fell on the ground. 
Lord Merton and Mr Coverley flew to their al 
dſiſtance. Seats were brought for them; and they 
each drank a glaſs of wine, They complained of 
being much bruiſed ; for, heavy and helpleſs, they 
had not been able to lou themſelves, but fell with 
their whole weight upon the gra vel. However, x 
they ſeemed equal ſufferers, both parties were to 

eager to have the affair deferred. 

Again therefore they ſet off, and hobbled along 
early even with each other fore ſome time; 30 
frequently, and to the inexpreſſible diverſion « 
the company, they ſtumbled and tottered ; an 
the confuſed hallowing of Now Coverley, 

+ Now, Merton“ rung from fide to fide duri 
the whole affair. 
Not long after, a foot of one of the poor wome 
Mi pt, and with great force ſhe came again tot 
ber Involuntarily, I ſprung: forward to aſl 
er; but Lord Merton, to whom {he did not 
long, ſtopped me, calling out No foul ply 
no foul play!“ 
Mr Coverley then mu the ſame work 
went himſelf to help her, and infiſted that 
other ſhould ſtop. A debate enſued ; but the poc 
creature was too much hurt to move, and declart 
ber utter inability to make another attempt. 
Coverley was quite brutal: he ſwore at her vi 
unmanly rage, and ſeemed ſcarce able to rela 
even from ſtriking her. | 
Lord Merton then, in great rapture, ſaid it 
aa bollow thing: but Mr Coverley contended, f 
fall was accidental, and time ſhould: be allo 
dei or the woman to recover. However, allt 
r being »gainft him, he was pronound 
I Were. - 
We then went to the drowing-room: to ten. 
der 9 the . being remarkably w. 
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ried, 
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we all walked in the garden. Lord Merton was 
quite riotous, and Lady Louiſa in high ſpirits; but 
Mr Coverly endeavoured in. vain to conceal his 


_ chagrin, 


As Lord Orville was thoughtful, and walked by 
himſelf, I expected, that, as uſual, I ſhould paſs 
unnoticed, and be left to my 
but this was not the caſe; for Lord Merton, en- 
tirely off his guard, giddy equally from wine and 
ſucceſs, was very troubleſome to me; and, re- 
gardleſs of the preſence of Lady Louiſa, which hi- 
therto has reſtrained him even from common civi- 
lity, he attached himſelf to me during the walk with 
a freedom of gallentry that put me extremely out 
of countenance. He paid me the moſt high-flown 


compliments: and frequently and forcibly ſeized 


my hand, though I repeatedly, and with undif- 
ſembled anger, drew it back. Lord Orville, I ſaw, 
watched us with earneſtneſs; and Lady Louiſa's 
ſmiles were converted into looks of diſdain, -_ 

I could not bear to be thus fituated ; and com- - 
plaining I was tired, I quiekened my pace, -with 
intention to return to the houſe ; but Lord Mer- 
ton, haſtily following, cauſe my hand, and, ſay- 
ing the day was his own, vowed he would not let 
me go. 'Þ 


You muſt, my Lord,” cried I, extremely kur- 


_ & Yon are the moſt charming girl in the world,” 
{aid he, “ and never looked better than at this mo- 


ment.“ 


My Lord,“ cried Mrs Selwyn, adyancing to 


us. “you don't conſider, that the better Miſs An- 
ville-ldoks, the more ſtricking is the contract with 


your Lordſhip; therefore, for your own fake, I 
would adviſe you not to hold her.” - | 
„ Egad, my Lord,” cried Mr Coverley. I 
don't tee what right you have to the beſt o/d, and 
the beſt young woman too; in the ſame day.“ 
J - 4 Boff 


own meditations : _ . 
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«6 Be young Woman ” repeated 'Mr ? Lovel; 
% pon honour, Jack, you have made a moſt un- 
fortunate ſpeech : however, if Lady Louiſa can 
pardon you, and her Ladyſhip is all goodneſs, — 
I am ſure nobody elſe can; for you have commit. 
ted an outragedus ſolec iſm in good manners.“ 

« And pray, Sir,“ ſaid Mrs Selwyn, under 
what denomination may your own ſpeech paſs ?” 
Mr Lovel, turning another way, affected not to 
hear her: and Mr Coverley, bowing to Lady Lou- 
Ha, ſaid. Her Ladyſhip is well acquainted with 
my devotion but, egad, I don't know how it 
is. -l had always an unlucky turn at an epigram, 
and never could reſiſt a {mart play upon words in 

my? eo ; 

Pray, my Lord,” cried I, “let go my hand! 
Pray, Mrs Selwyn, ſpeak for me.“ | | 
My Lord,” faid Mrs Selwyn, „in detaining 
Miſs Anville any longer, you only loſe time; for 
ve are already as well convinced of your valour and 
your ſtrength as if you were to hold her an age.” 
„My Lord,” ſaid Mrs Beaumont, I muſt beg 
leave to interfere : J know not if Lady Louiſa can 
parden you; but as this young Lady is at my 
hovſe, I do not chooſe to have her made uneaſy.” 

„ 7 pardon him!“ cried Lady Louiſa ; “I de- 
vlare Fam; monſtrous glad to get rid of him.“ 

_ . 4 Egad, my Lord,” cried Mr Coverley, while 
you are graſping at a'ſhadow, you'll Jole a ſub- 
| Rance; you'd beſt make your peace while you 
can.” | £ 2 i a 
Pray, Mr Coverley, be quiet,“ [aid Lady Lou- 

iſa peeviſhly ; for 1 declare I won't ſpeak to 

him. Brother,” taking hold of Lord Orville's 
arm, will you walk in with me?” 5 
a Would to Heaven, cried I, frightened to ſee 
how much Lord Merton was in liquour, that | 
too had a brother —and then 1 ſhould not be e- 
poſed to ſuch treatment! 4% 
* ; = x + Ho 
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Lord Orville, inſtantly quitting "OM Louiſa, - 
ſaid, © Will. Miſs. Anville. allow me the honour of 
taking that title?” and then, without waiting for 

any anſwer, he diſengaged me from Lord Merton; 
and, handing me to Lady Loviſa, **.Let me,” add» 
ed he, © take equal care of both my ſiſters;“ and 
then, defiriag her to take hold of one arm, and 
begging me to make uſe of the other, we reached 
the houſe in a moment. Lord Merton, diſordered 
as he was, attempted not to Rop us. 

As ſoon as we entered the houſe, I e 
my arm, and courtſey'd my thanks, for my heart 
was too full for ſpeech. Lady Louiſa, evidently hurt 
at her. brother's. condeſcenſion, and piqued ex- 
tremely by Lord Merton's behaviour, ſilently drew 
away her's; and, biting her lips, with a look of 
_ lafinite,vex2tion, walked ſullenly up the hall. 

Lord Orville aſked her if ſhe would not po i 
the parlour? - 

« No,” anſwered ſhe haughtily ; % leave you 
and your new fiſter together: and then the walk- 
ed np ſtairs. Is 

I was quite confounded at ths pride and rude» 
neſs of this ſpeech. Lord Orville himſelf ſeemed 
thanderſtruck, : I turned from him, and went in- 
to the parlour: he followed me, ſaying, Muſt I 
now apologiſe to. Miſs Anville for the liberty of 
my interference? or ought I to apologiſe that [1 
did not, as I wiſhed, interfere ſooner ?'? 

„O, my Lord,” cried I, with an emotion 1 
could not repreſs, © it is from you alone I meet 
with any reſpect all others treat me with im- 
pertinenee or contempt! 

I am ſorry. I had not more 3 of myſelf, 
as he had reaſon juſt then to ſuppoſe I particularly 
meant his fiſter; which, 1 am ſure, muſt very 
much hurt nim. 

Good Heaven,” eried he, “ that ſo ak 
{weetneſs and merit can fail to excite the love and 

. «O08 - admiration 
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Ade fo juſtly their due! I cannot, —T dare 
not expreſs to you half the indignation I feel at 
this moment! 

J am ſorry, my Lord. ” ſaid I, more calmly, 
to have raiſed it; but yet,—in a fituation that 
calls for protection, to meet only with mortifica- 

tions, —indeed, I am but ill formed to bear them !” 

My dear Miſs Anville,” cried he warmly, 
allow me to be your friend: think of me as if I 
were indeed your brother; and let me intreat you 
to accept my beſt ſervices, if there is any thing in 
which I can be ſo happy as to ſhew my regard, — 

my reſpe& for you! - 

Before 1 nad time to ſpeak, the reſt of the party 
entered the parlour ; and as I did not wiſh to ſce 
any thing more of Lord Merton, at leaſt before he 
had flept, I determined to leave it. Lord Orville, 
Teeing my defign, faid, as I paſſed him, Will 
you go?“ „ Had not I beſt, my Lord,?“ ſaid J, 
Jam. afraid,” ſaid he, mil ngy. © fince I mult | 
now ſpeak as your brother, I am afraid you Dad— 
Lou ſee you may truſt me, ſince I can adviſe againſt 
my own intereſt. 

I then left the room, and have been writing 
ever fince. And methinks I can never lament the 
rudeneſs of Lord Merton, as it has more than ever 
confirmed to me the eſteem of Lord Orville. 


m - 
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LETTER XXIV. 
11 20” ThE : | Evelina in continuation. 


| f Sept. 80. 
O. Sir, what a ſtrange incident have I to te- 
cite! what a field of conjecture to open ! 
- Yeſterday evening we all went to an un 
Lord 


i 
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Lord Orville preſented tickets to the hh family ; 
and did me the honour, to the no fmall ſurpriſe bf 
all here, I believe, to dance with me. But every 
day abounds in freſt inſtances of his condeſeend- 
ing politeneſs ; and he now takes every opportu- 
nity of calling me his friend and his fer. | 

Lord Merton 'offered a ticket to Lady Louiſa : 
but ſhe was ſo: much incenſed againſt him, that 
ſhe refuſed ir with the utmoſt diſdain : neither 
could he prevail upon her to dance with him; ſhe 
ſat ſtill the whole evening, and deigned not to look 
at or ſpeak to him. To me her behaviour is al. 
moſt the ſame; for the is cold, diſtant, and 
haughty, and her eye. expreſs the greateſt con- 
tempt, But for Lord Orville, how miſerable would | 
my refidence here make me ? 

We were joined in the ball. room by Mr 8 
ley, Mr Lovel and Lord Merton, who looked as 
if he was doing penance, and fat all the evening 
next to Lady Louiſa, e n to ap- 
| peaſe her anger. . 
| Lord Orville began the minuets x he danced . 
| with a young lady who ſeemed to engage the ge- 

_ neral attention, as ſhe had not been ſeen here be- 
fore. She is pretty, and looks mild and goou- 
humoured. 

Pray, Mr Lovel,” faid Lady Louiſa, who is 
chat?” ?: 

„% Miſs Belmont,” anfwered he, the young heir-- 
eſs; the came to the wells yeſterdey * 

Struck with the name, I involuntaril y repeated: 
it; bat. nobody heard me. 

« What is her family?“ ſaid Mrs 88 | 
„Have you not heard of her, Mw'am ?,* cried! 
he; „ the is only daughter aud ves of. Si John 

Belm it.“ 

Good 3 how did I tare? the name Bruck 
my ear like a thunderbolt. Mrs Selwyn, who im- 
mediately looked at me, ſaid, ” Be calm, my 
dear, and we will learn the truth of all this.” 
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3 * 1 had never imagined her to be ze. 
| _ quainted with my ſtory ; but ſhe has fince told me, 


chat ſhe knew my unhappy mother, and was well 


informed of the whole affair. 

She aſked Mr Lovel a multitude of queſtions ; 
and I gathered from his anſwers, that this youn 
| lady was juſt come from abroad with Sir John Bel. 
mont, who. was now in, London; that ſhe was un- 
der the care of hisſiſter M rs Paterſon ; ; and that 
the would inherit a conſiderable eſtate. 

A cannot expreſs the ſtrange feelings with which 
I was agitated during this recital, What, my dear- 
eſt Sir, can it poſſibly mean? Did you ever hear 
of any after-marriage ? —r, muſt I ſuppoſe, that 
while the lawful child is rejected, another is ad- 
opted ? —I know not what to think ! I am bewil. 
dered with a centrariety of ideas? 
When we came home, Mrs Selwyn paſſed more 

than an hour in my room, -converfing upon this 
ſubject. She ſays, that 1 ought inſtantly to go to 
town, find out my father, and have the affair 


cleared up. She aſſures me I have too ſtrong a. 


+ .reſemblance to my dear, though unknown, mo- 
ther, to allow of the Jeaſt heſitation ir my being 
owned when once Lam ſeen. For my part, I have 
Do wiſh but to act by your direction. 


J cannot give any account of the evening; ſo 


diſturbed, fo. occupied am 1 by this ſubject, that 1 
can think of no other. I have intreated Mrs Sel- 
wyn to obſerve the ſtricteſt ſecræſy, and ſhe has 
promiſed that ſhe-will. lndeed, ſhe has too much 
ſenſe to be idly communicative. 


Lord Orville took notice of my being abſent and 


ſilent ; but I ventured not to intruſt him with the 


cauſe, - Fortunately, he was not of the party at 


the time Mr Lovel made the diſcovery. 
Mrs Selwyn ſays, that if you approve my going 
to town, ſhe will herſelf accompany me, I had a 
tuouſand. times rather aſk the a” of Mrs 

Mirvan; 
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Mirvan; but, after this offer, that will not be pol | 
ſible. 

Adieu, my deareſt Sir. I am Gow vou will writ 
immediately, and 1 ſhall be all een till _ 55 
letter arrives. 


LETTER XXV. 


Evelina in continuation. by 
| oc. 1. 
Gon God, my dear Sir, what a wonderful 

tale have I again to relate! even yet, I am 
not recovered from my extreme ſurpriſe. | 

Yeſterday. morning, as ſoon as I had finiſhed 
my haſty letter, las ſummoned to attend a walk- 
ing party to the Hot-wells. It couſiſled only of 
Mrs, Selwyn, and Lord Orville. The latter walked 
by my fide all the way; and his converſation dit- 
ſipated my uneaſineſs, and inſenſibly reſtored my 
lerenity, — N 
At the pump- room I faw Mr Macartney; 1 
curteſy'd to him twice ere he would ſpeak to me. 
When he did, I began to apologiſe for having diſ- 
appointed him; but I did not find it very eaſy to 
excuſe myſelf, as Lord Orville's eyes, with an ex- 
preſſion of anxiety that diſtreſſed me, turned from 
him to me, and me to him, every word | ſpoke. 
Convinced, however, that I had really trifled with 
Mr Marartney. ] ſcrupled not to beg his pardon, 
Og then not merely appeaſed, but even grate- 

& 

He. requeſted me to ſee him to-morrow : but I 
had not the folly to be again guilty of an indiſere- 
tion which had DD cauſed me ſo much uneafi- 
neſs ; and therefore I told him frankly, that it was 
Bot in my power at preſent to lee him but by ac- 

ident 
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ident; and, to prevent his being offended, F hint. 


ed to bias the reaſon I oould not recieve nim as [ 
wiſhed to do. 

When | had ſatisfied both bim and myſelf upon 
this fubje&, I turned to Lord Orville, and ſaw 
with concern the gravity 'of his countenance, [ 
would have ſpoken to him, but knew not how: 1 
delie ve, however, he read my thoughts; for in a 
little time, with æ fort of ſerious finite, he ſaid, 


„Does not Mr e Landen of his dilap- 


pointment 2”? 
Not much, my Lord. * 


And how have you appenſed him 2” Finding 
I deßtated what to anſwer,” Am I not your bro. 


ther?“ continued he, * and. muſt 1 not Inquire 
into your affairs?“ 


Certaiuly, my Lord,” ſaid 1 laughing; [ 


only wiſh it were better worth your Lord(hip's 


while,” 

« Let me, then; isles immediate uſe of my 
privilege- When ſhall y toe Mr N 
again?, 

* Indeed, my Lord, I enn't tell, 2 

But, do you know that 1 ſhall not ſuffer m ny 


After to make a private appointment: 22 


« Pray, my Lord,“ cried I earneſtly, “ uſe that 


word no more ! Indeed you ſhock me extremely.” 


a That would I not do for the world,“ cried 
he; yet you know not how warmly, how deeply 
I am intereffed, not only in all your concerns, but 
in all your aQions: * 

This ſpeech, the moſt particular one Lord Or- 
ville had ever made to-me, ended onr converſation 


at that time; for I was too much ſtruck by it d 


make any anſwer. _ ' 
Soon after, Mr e in a low voice, in- 
treated me noz to deny him the gratification of te. 


turning the money. While he was ſpeaking, the 


young lady I ſaw yeſterday at the vſſembly, with 
the large party, entered the pump-room, Mr Ma- 
5 ? cartuey 


oi 
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cartney turned as pale as death, his voice faulter- 
ed, and he ſeemed not to nn. what he ſaid. I 
was myſelf almoſt equally diſturbed, by the crowd 
of confuſed ideas that occurred. to me. Good Hea- 


ven, thought I, why ſhould e be thus agitated ? 


—is it poſſible this can be the young lady he 
loved? 
In a few minutes we * the pump - room; 


and though I twice wiſhed Mr Macartney good 


morning, he was ſo abſent he did not hear me. 
We did not immediately return to Clifton, as 

Mrs Selwyn had bulineſs at a pamphiet-ſhop. 

While ſhe was looking at ſome new poems, Lord 


Orville again aſked me when I e ſee Mr Ma- 


cartney? 


Indeed, my Lord,” cried I, „I know not, 


but I would give the univerſe foi a few moments 
converſation with him!” I ſpoke this with a fimple 


ſincerity, and was not aware he force of my 


own words. 

« The univerſe !” FEET he, Good God, 
Miſs Anville, do you ſay this to me? _ 

„ would ſay it,“ returned I, « to any body, 
my Lord. 

„beg your pardon,“ faid he, in a voice that 
ſhowed him ill pleaſed, I am anſwered !” 

„My Lord,” cried 1, * you. muſt not judge 
hardly of me. I ſpoke inadvertently ; but if you 


knew the painful ſuſpenſe I ſuffer at this moment, 


you would not be ſurpriſed at what J have faid,” 


* And would a meeting with Mr Macartney re- : 


lieve. you from that ſuſpenſe ?” 1 
* Nei, my Lord, two words might be ſukfict- 


ent.“ 
„Would to Heaven,” . he, after a ſhort 


pauſe, “that 1 were worthy. to Know their im- : 


port ! 8 \ 
'* Worthy, my Lord !—O, if that were all, 
your Lordſhip could alk nothing I ſhould not 'be 
| ; _ 
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ready to anſwer! If I were but at liberty: to-ſpeak, 
I ſhould be proxd of your Lordſhip's inquiries : but 
indeed I am not, I have nat any right to communi. 
cate the affairs of Mr. Macartney * Loxdthip 
eaunot. ſuppoſe I have.“ 

„0 will own to you,” anſwered he, I know 
not what to ſuppoſe; yet there ſeems -a frankne( 
even in ,your-myſtery,—and ſuch an air of openneſs 
in yoùr countenance, that I am, willing to hope—" 
He ſtopped: a. moment, and then added. Thiz 
meeting, you ſay, is eſſential to your repoſe 2” 

„ did not ſay that, my Lord; but yet I hare 
the molt i n reaſons for vihing to ſpeak to 
him“ 

He pauſed a wipe: minutes ; ; and then ſaid. with 
Warmth, Yes, you bell ſpeak to him !—T will 
myſelfafit you "Miſs Anville, I am ſare, cannot 
form a wiſh againſt propriety: I will alk. no que- 
ſions, I will rely upon her own purity, and unin. 
formed, blind fold as Iam, I will ſerve her with all 
my power! And then he went inte the ſhop, 
leaving me ſo. ſtrangely affected by his generous 
behaviour, that I almoſt wiſhed to follow him with 
my thanks. 

When Mrs Selwyn, had cranlatted her affairs 
we returned home. 

The moment. dinner was. over, Lord Orville 
went out, and did not come back till juſt as we 
were ſummoned to ſupper. This is the longeſt 
time he has: ſpent from the houſe fince I have been 
at Clifton; and you cannot imagine, my dear Sir, 
how much I miſſed him. I ſcarce knew before how 
infinitely I am. indebted: to him alone for the hap- 
pineſs 1 have enjoyed fince I have been at Mrs 
Beaumont's, 

As J generally go down ſtairs laſt, he came to 
me the moment the ladies had paſſed by, and ſaid, 
< Shall you be at home to-morrow morning py 

« I believe ſo, my * 


« And 
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8 « And will you then receive viſitor for me?” 
For you, my Lord.“ 
| « Yes :—T have made acquaintance. with Mr 
' I Macartney, and he has promiſed to call upon -me 
to-morrow about three o'clock.” 
And then, taking my hand, he led me down 
ſtairs. 
O Sir — was there ever ſuch another man as 5 
x Lord Orville? ?—Yes, one Other now reſides at Ber- | I 
ty Hin! : 
This morning there has been a great deal of 1 F 
company here; but at the time appointed by | 
Lord Orville, doubtleſs with that confideration, 


the parlour is almoſf always empty, as 2 body {1 
is dreſſing, ' ** 


Mrs Beanmont, however, was not gone up | 
Rairs when Mr Macartney fent in his name. © © |} 
Lord Orville immediately ſaid, Beg the fa- 
our of him to walk in. Tou ſee, Madam, that I 

onfider myſelf as at home.“ 

* hope ſo,” anſwered Mrs Beaumont,” ** or 1 | 
a ould be very uneaſy.“ ö 
Mr Macartney then entered. I believe Ve both 
elt very conſcious to-whom the viſit was paid: but 
ord Orville received him as his own gueſt ; and i 
ot merely entertained him as ſuch while Mrs | 

Beaumont remained in the room, but for fome 

ime after ſhe had left it: a delicacy that ſaved me 
rom the embarraſſment r ſhould have felt, had he 
imediately quitted us. 

In a few minutes, however, he gave Mr Ma. 


* artney a book —for I, too, by way of pretence 
irs er continuing in the room, pretended to be read- 


g. end be he would be ſo good as to 
ok it over, while he anſwered a ndte, which 
e WOW ne. 4rd in a _ minutes, and return 
d him, 


Wuen he was bone, we both parted with our 
books; 


- 
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| books; and Mr Magertaen, again producing th 


41# 


drew from me the ſtate of this affair. She is ſo pe- 
give her ſatisfaction. 


little did I think that the viſits I fo unwilling) 


paper with the money, beſought me to accept it, 
Pray,“ ſaid I, till declining it, “did you 


know the young lady who came into the pump. 


room yeſterday morning??? 
Know her!” fepeated he, changing colour, 
4% Oh, but too well!“! | 47 
r 

Why, Madam, do you aſk?” 

I muſt beſeech you to ſatisfy me further upon 


this ſubje&; pray tell me who ſhe is.” 
.- 4. Inviolably as I meant to keep my ſecret, [ 
can refuſe you, Madam, nothing ;—that lady 


is the daughter of Sir John Belmont !—of my fa. 


ther!“ Wo 


„ Gracious Heaven?” cried I, involuntarily 
laying my hand on his arm, you are then— ny 


Brother, I would have ſaid, but my voice failed me, 


and TI burſt into tears. 1 | 
Oh, Madam,” cried he, what does this 


mean ?— What can thus diſtreſs you?“ 


I conld not anſwer, but held out my band to 


him. He ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed, and talked in 


high terms of my condeſcenſion. 

Spare yourſelf,” cried I, wiping my eyes, 
* ſpare yourſelf this miſtake, - you have a git 
to all I can do for you; the fimilarity of our cir- 
cumſtanees—“ 1 op 

We were then interrupted by the entrance of 


Mrs Selwyn; and Mr Macartney, finding no pro- 


bability of our being left alone, was obliged to take 


leave, though, I believe, very reluctantly, while in 


ſuch ſuſpence. 1 21 
Mrs Selwyn then, by dint of interrogatories, 


netrating, that there is no poſſibility of evading tt 
Ils not this a ſtrange event? Good Heaven, bor 


4. I pail 
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upon your experience; an 
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time I ſpent in town this ſummer: a circumſtance 


ſo fortunate will ee . me think of ĩt with 
r | 


I bave juſt received your letter,—and it has al 
moſt broken my heart - Oh, Sir! the illuſion is 


over indeed How vainly have I flattered, how 


miſerably deceived myſelf ! Long fince, doubtful of 
the fituation of my heart, I dreaded a ſcrutiny;--but 


now, now that I have ſo long eſcaped, I began, in- 


deed, to think my ſafety. inſured, to hope that my 


ſears were cauſeleſs, and to believe that my good 
opinion and eſteem of Lord Orville might be on- 


ed without ſuſpicion, and felt without age 
miſerably deceived, indeed? 

His fight is baneful to my rk ſociety 17 
death to my future tranquillity Oh, Lord Orville! 
could J have believed that a friendſhip ſo grateful 
to my heart, ſo ſoothing to my dĩſtreſſes.— a friends 


ſhip, which, in every. reſpect, did me ſo much ho- 


nour, would only ſerve to. embitter all my future 
moments! What a ſtrange, what an unhappy cir= 


cumitance, that my. gratitude, though ſo juſtly ex- 


cited, ſhould be ſo fatal to my peace 

Yes, Sir, I will quit him would to Heaven I 
could at this moment! without ſeeing him again.— 
without truſting. to my now conſcious emotion 
Oh, Lord Orville, how little da you know the evils 
I owe to you! how little, ſuppoſe that, when moſt 
cignified by your attention, I was woſt to be pi- 
tied, and when moſt aged by your notice, you 
were moſt my enemy 
You, Sir, relied upon — ignorance as 15 
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1 at Mr Branghton' 8. would have introduced me 
to ſo near a relation! I will never again regret the 


whenever, I doubted - 
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the weakneſs of my heart, the idea that you did 
not ſuſpect it, reaſſured me, —reſtored my courage, 
and confirmed my error !=<Yet am I moſt ſenſible 
of the kindneſs of your filence. * — - 

On, Sir! why have Lever quitted you'? why 
been expoſed to CO to which I am fo un- 
equal ? 

But I will leave this SY lead Lord Orville, 
Jeave him, perhaps for ever no matter; your 
counſel, your goodneſs, may teach me how to re- 

cover the peace and the ſerenity of which my un- 

guarded folly has beguiled me. To you alone do I 
truſt, —in you alone confide for every future hope 

I may form. 

The more I conſider of parting with Lord Or. 

ville, the leſs fortitude do I feel to bear the ſepa. 

ration ; the friendſhip he has ſhown me his po- 
lteneſs, — his ſweetneſs of mannets, his concern 
in my affairs —his ſolicitude to oblige me, all, all 
to be given upp 

No, I cannot tell him 1 am going.—1 dare not 
truſt myſelf to take leave of him, I will run 
away without ſeeing him —implicitly will I fol. 
low your Warren avoid his frght, and ſhun his fo. 
iety !” 

Tomorrow marnĩng 1 win ſet off for Berry 

Hill. Mrs Selwyn and Mrs Beaumont ſhall alone 

know my intention. And to-day, 1 will ſpend in 

my on room. The readineſs of my obedience is 
the only atonement” I can offer for the weakneſs 
which calls for its exertion. 

Can you, will you, moſt ances; moſt dear 
Sir: ſole prop by which the poor Evelina is ſup- 
ported; carr you, without reproach, without diſ- 
Pleaſure, receive the child you have fo carefully 
reared, from wh6ſe education better fruſt might 
have been expected, and who; bluſhing for her 
unworthineſs, fears to meet the eye by which ſhe 
has e ö yes, 1 am ſute Jon 
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will! Vour Evelina's errors are thoſe of the judg- 


ment; — and you, 1 * know, e all but thoſe 
of the heart! 


. * 2 4 * , 


* 
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LETTER XXV. 


* 


Evelina i in continuation. 


Clifton, ORober 1 1. 
Have ink time, my deareſt Sir, for three 
words, to overtake my laſt letter, and ent 

your expecting me immediately; for . 

municated my intention te Mrs Selwyn, ſhe would 

not hear of it, and deelared it would be highly ri- 
diculous for me to go before 1 received an anſwer 
to my intelligente concerning the journey from 

Paris. Sbe has, therefore, inflited upon my wait- 

ing till your next letter arrives. I hope you will 

not be diſpleaſed at my compliance, though it is 
rather againſt my pwn judgment; but Mrs Sel. 
wyn quite overpowered me with the force of her 
arguments. I will, however, ſee very little of 

Lord Orville; I will never come down ſtairs before 

breakfaſt; give up all my walks in tlie garden, — 

ſeat myſelf next to Mrs Selwyn ; and not merely 

avoid ms converſation, but ſhun his preſence. I 

will exert all the. prudence and all the reſolution in 

my power, to prevent this ſhort delay from giviog 
you ung. further uneaſinefſss. 


Adieu. my deareſt Sir. I ſhall not now. Oy Clif. 
ton till I have your directions. b 
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LETTER xXVI. 


EEouvelina in continuation, 


Oktober 2. 
Y Exrenvay, from the "time I received your 
kind, though beart-piercing letter, I kept my 

room, — for I was equally unable and unwilling to 
, dee Lord Orville: but this morning, finding I | 
ſeemed deſtined to paſs a few days longer here, I 
endeavoured to calm my ſpirits,” and to appear as 
uſual.;. though I determined to avoid him to the 
utmoſt of my power. Indeed, as I entered the 
parlour, when called to breakfaſt, my thoughts 
were ſo much occupied with your letter, that 1 felt 
as much confuſion at his fight, as if he had him- 
ſelf been informed of its contents. 
Mrs Beaumont made me a flight compliment 
upon my recovery, for I had. pleaded illneſs to ex- 

cuſe keeping my room: Lady Louiſa ſpake not a 

word: but Lord Orville, little imagining himſelf 
the cauſe of my indiſpaſition, inquired concerning, 
my health with the moſt diſtinguiſhing politeneſs, 
I hardly made any anſwer z-and, far the fuſt time 
fince I have been here, ae to ft at ſome 
diſtance from him. 
I could not help obſerving that my ur- 
priſed him; yet he perſiſted in his civilities, and 
ſeemed to Will. to remove it. But I paid him very 
little attention; and the moment breakfaſt was 
over, iuſtead of taking a book, or walking in tlie 
garden, 1 retired to my awn room. 

Soon after, Mrs Selwyn came to tell, me that 
Lord Orville had been propeling I ſhould take an 
airing, and perſuading her to let him drive us both 
in his Phaeton. She delivered the meſſage with a 
| are ” 
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tan that made me blyſh; and added, that an 
airing, in my Lord\Orville's carriage. could not fail 
to revive, my ſpirits. There. is no poſſibility of 
eſcaping her diſcernment ; ſhe has frequently ral- 
lied me upon his Lordſhip's attention, —and, alas! 
— upon the pleaſure with which I have received 
it ! However, I abſolutely refuſed the offer. 
Well,“ ſaid ſhe, laughing, « cannot juſt 
now indulge you with any ſolicitation ; for, to tell 
you the truth, I have buſineſs to tranſact at the 
Wells, and am glad to be excuſed myſelf. I 


would aſk you to walk with ze ;—but, ſince Lord 


Orville is refeſed, 7 * not the perſumption to 
hope for ſacceſs.“ 

© Tadeed,” cried I, you are miſtaken ; 1 will 
attend you with pleaſure?” MA 

O rare coquety .” cried ſhe ; ſurely it muſt 
be inherent in our ſex, or it could not have been 
imbibed at Berry HII.“ 

I had not. ſpirits to anſwer her, and therefore 
put on my hat and clock in filence, | 
I perſume,” continued ſhe, Sil, * his Lord- 
ſhip may walk with us?“ | 


„If fo, Madam,” ſaid I,. you will have a com- 


panion, and I will flay at home.“ 


„My dear child,“ cried ſhe, © did you brirg 


the certificate of your birth with you?“ 
Dear Madam, no?“ | 
© Why then, we ſhall never be abr e at 
Berry Hill.“ 
I felt too conſcious to enjoy her pleaſantry ; but 
] believe ſhe was determined to torment me, for 
ſhe aſked if ſhe ſhould inform Lord Ocville mat 1 
deſired him not to be of the party 2˙ 
„By no means, Madam ;—but, indeed, I had 
rather not walk m. ſelf.” 
« My dear,” cried ſhe, I really do not know 
vou this morning. — pu! have certainly r taking 
a lellon of r F 
9 e P 3 N She 
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Sue then went ow ſtairs; but preſently re. 
turning, told me ſhe had acquainted Lord Qrville 
that I did not chooſe to go out in the phaeton, but 
preferred a walk, tete a tete with her, by way of 
variety. 

J ſaid We b but was really \vexed, She bid 
me go down fairs, and faid he would follow im- 
mediately, 
| Lord: Orville met me in the hall. 1 fear,” 

\ faid he, „ Mits Anville is not yet quite well?” 
and he would have taken my hand, but I turned 
from him, and 3 Ughtly, went. Into the 
_ parlour. 

Mrs 3 and Lady 1 were at work: 
"LA Merton was talking with the latter; for he 
has now made his peace, and is . received in- 

x bo favour. . 

1 ſeated myſelf, as uſual, by bs Wige Lord 

| Orville, in a few minutes, came to me, and ſaid, 
Why is Miſs Anville fo grave?” | 

Not grave, my Lord,” {aid * only ſtupid; * 

aànd I took up a boek. | 

% You will go;“ ſaid he, after a | hore | pauls 

4 to the aſſembly to. night! M8 | ; 

No, my Lord, certainly not.” 

Neither then will L; for I ſhould be forry to 

/ fully the remembrance 1 dave of the 1 285 [ 
enjoyed at the daft.” 

VMs Selwyn then coming in, general i inquiries 
weile made to all but me, of who would go to the 

" afſerobly. Lord Orville inſtantly declared he had 
letters to write at home; but every one elſe ſetiled 

e : | 

I then haſtened Mrs Selw y way, though not 
before ſhe had ſaid to Lord Orville, „Pray, has 
your Lordſhip obtained Miſs 3 leave to ſa- 
vour us. with your company ? ** 

„ have not, Madam,” e he, had ihe 
vanicy to alk it,” ; | 
Ei =", 9 Du- 
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— our walk Mrs Selwyn: W ne 
unmercifully, She. told me, that ſince I decline 
deny addition to our party, J muſt, doubtleſs, be 
conſcious of my own powers of entertainment; 
and begged me, therefore, to exert them freely, I 

repeated a thouſand: 'times having conſented. to 
walk alone with her: for though I made the moſt 
painful efforts to appear in nn wy _— 
quite overpowetred me. 

We went firſt to the pump · room. It was fall of 
chnpany; and the moment we-entered, I heard a 
murmuring of, * That's De!“ and, to my great 
confuſion, I ſaw every eye turned towards me. I 
pulled my hat over my face, and, by the aſſiſtance 


of Mrs. Selwyn, endeavoured to ſcreen myſelf 


from obſervation: nevertheleſs, I found I was.fo 
much the object of general attention, that I in- 
treated her to haſten away. But unfortunately 
ſhe had entered into-converſation, very earneſtly, 
with a gentleman of her acquaintance, and woull 
not liſten to me; but ſaid, that if I was tired. of 
waiting, I might walk on to the milliner's with the 


Miſs Watkins, two-young ladies I had ſeen at Mrs 
Beaumont's who were going thither. 


accepted the offer very readily, and away we 
went. But we had not gone three yards, before 
we were followed by a party of young men, who 


took every poſiþle opportunity of looking at us; 
and, as they walked behind, talked aloud, in a 


manner at once unintelligible and ablurd.; “ Yes,” 


cried one, i 'tis certainly ihe mark but hee 
bluſhing cheek? / 


And then her W downcafe eye 19 —eried 
another. 


True, oh moſt true, taid & third, 66 every : 
Beauty i ts ber own ©» 

„„ Bat then,” ſaid the firſt; « lice anon; no 
the difficulty is to find out the truth of une for 
* will r not lay a word. 
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© She is timid,” anſwered another; £6 mark but 
her timid air. 

During this eee we "walked on . 
and quick: as we knew not to whom it was parti- 
cularly addreſſed, we were all equally aſhamed, 
and equally defirous to avoid my unaccountable 
obſervations. | Te N 

Soon after we were caught 5 in a ſhower of rain, 
We hurried on; and: theſe gentlemen, following 
us, offered their ſervices in the moſt preſſing man- 
ner, begging us to make uſe of their arms; and 
while I almoſt ran, in order to avoid their im- 
pertinence, I was ſuddenly met by Sir Clement 
Willoughby ! _ 

WMe both ſtarted ; Good Good,” CG exclaimed 
4 Miſs Anville!“ and then, regarding my tormen- 
tors with an air of diſpleaſure, he earneſtly in- 
quired if any thing had alarmed me? 
No, no,“ cried 1; for I found no difficulty 
now to diſengage myſelf from theſe youths, who, 
probably, concluding from the commanduig air of 
Sir Clement, that he had a right to protect we, 
quietly gave way to him, and entirely quitted us. 

With his uſual impetuoſity, he then began a 
thoufand inquiries, accompanied with as many 
- compliments ; and he told me, that he arrived 
at Briſtol but this morning, which he had entire- 
ly devoted to endeavours. to diſcover where | 
lodged.  / 

Did you dim; then, ky ſaid 1, 10 that I was at 
Briſtol ?” X 
Would to Heaven,” cried UH 4. that I would 
remain in ignorance of your proceedings with. the 
ſame contentment you do of mine! then ſhould 1 
not for ever journey upon the wings of Hope, to 


meet my own deſpair ! Yu cannot even judge of 


the cruelty of my fate; for the caſe and ſerenity of 
-your mind incapacitates you from feeling for the 
agitation of mine!“ „ | 

N be 
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The eaſe and any of my mind alas, how- 
little do I merit thôſe words! | | 

„But,“ added he, © had accident brought me 
hither, had I not Known of your journey, the voice 
of fame would have 3 it to me ard 
upon my arrival, 
„ The voice of fame !? pane 1. be 

« Yes, for your's was the firſt name I heard at 
the pump-· room. But had I not heard your name, 
fuch a deſeription could have painted no one elfe.”? 

„Indeed,“ ſaid, I, +I do not underſtand you.” | 
But juſt then arriving at the milliners, our con- 
verſation ended; for Miſs Watkins called me to 
look at caps and ribbons. 

Sir Clement, however, has the art of being ak 
ways at home ; he was very ſoon engaged, as buſily 
as ourſelves, in looking at lace ruffles. Vet he took 
an opportunity of ſaying to me in a low voice, 
How charmed am I to fee you look ſo well! 1 
was told you were ill; but I never ſaw you in bet- 
ter health, — never more infinitely lovely 

I turned away to examine the ribbons, and foon 
after Mrs Selwyn made her appearance. I found 
that ſhe was acquainted with/Sir Clement, and her 
manner of ſpeaking to him canned] me ING he 
was a favourite with her, 

When their mutual compliments were > over, he 
turned to me, and faid, * Pray, Miſs Anville, how 
long can you live without nouriſhment ?” 

Indeed, Ma'am,“ ſaid I, laughing, 0 have 
never tried.” | 

© Becauſe fo long, n longer,” anſ nated ſhe, 

* you may remain at Briſtol,” 

Why, what is the matter, Ma'am 2”? : 
The matter !\—why, all the ladies are at open 
war with you, —the ale pump- room is in con- 
fuſton; and you, innocent as you pretend to look, 
are the 95 However, if you n my advice, 
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you will be very cara you eatand drink dy. 
| ning your ſtay,” 

begged her to explain herſelf: and ſhe then 
told me, that a copy of verſes had been dropped 
in the pump- room, and read there aloud : © The 
Beauties of the Wells,“ ſaid ſhe, axe all men. 
. tioned, but you are the Veaus to whom the prize 

is given. . 

Is it then poſſible, v cried Sir Clement, „ that 


$1 von have not ſeen theſe verſes?“ 


hardly ee ed 1, + whether any 
body has.“ 

l aflore you,” ſaid Mrs Selwyn, « jf you give 
me the invention of them, you do me an honour 
4 by no means deſerve,” 

«+ 1 wrote down in my tablets,” ſaid Sir Cle- 
Ment, the ſtanzas which concern Miſs Anville, 
this morning at the pump-room z. and 1 will do 
myfelf the honour of copying * for her this 
_ evening.” 

But why the part that concerns Mifs Anvul. 
4e 2” ſaid Mrs Selwyn ; 3 * Did Jon ever ſee her be- 
per this morning?“ 


O yes,” anſwered he, „I have had-that hap- 


pineſs frequently at Captain Mirvan's. Too, tco i 


frequently!“ added he, in à low voice, as Mrs Sel- 


-wyn turned to the milliner: and as ſoon as ſhe was 


occupied in examining ſome trimmings, he came 


to me, and, almoſt whether J would or not, en- 


tered, into converſation with me. 


I have a thouſand things,” cried he, * to M | 


to you, Pray, where ate you?“ 
„% With Mrs Selwyn, Sir.“ 
Indeed then, for once, Chance is my friend, 
And how long have you been haves”. 
About three weeks.“ 
Good Heaven! what an anxious ſearch have 
I had, to diſcover "fie abode, fince you fo ſud- 
denly left town : ue termagant Madame Duval 
re- 
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refuſed me all intelligence; On Miſs Anville, did 
you know what I have * endured ! the lleepleſs, 
reſtleſs ſtate of ſuſpence I have been tortured 
with, you could not, all cruel as you are, yog 
could not have received me wan ſuch —— indif- 
ference!” 
Received, you, Sir! 5 | 

« Why, is not my viſit to por : 2 Do you think 
1 ſhould have made this journey, but for 1 whe hay- | 
pineſs of again ſeeing you?? 

Indeed it is poſſible I might,—fince fo many 
others do.“ 

Cruel, ernel girl! you now that [EI you! 
you Ino you are the miſtreſs of my foul, and ar- 
bitreſs of my fate!“ 

Mrs Selwyn then advancing to us, he aſſumed a 
more diſangaged air, and aſked if he ſhould not 
have the ales of ſeeing her in the evening at 
the aſſembly ! / | 

„Oh yes,” cried the, © we man certainly be 
there; ſo you may bring the verſes with you, if 
Miſs Anviſle can wait for them ſo long.“ 

«I hope then,“ returned he, that you will do 
PF =_ the honour to dance with me?“ 

| | thanked him, but ſaid I ſhould not | t be at the 
efembly, © | 
Not be at the aſſembly r cried Mrs Selw yt, 

„Why, have you, too, letters to write?“ 

She looked: at me with a ſignificant arehneſs that 
made me colour; and 1 haſtily anſwered, No, 
indeed, Ma am!“ | 

« You have not!“ cried ſhe, yet more any; ; 
then pray, my dear, do yon ſtay at home to 
belp,—or to binder others?“ 

To do neither, Ma'am,” anfu- a T, in much 
confuſion ; - ſo, if you pleaſe, 1 win not ſtay at 
home. 72 LY : 

« You allow me, then,“ faid Sir Clement, IT to. 
. bope for the * of your kno . 
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| I only borer, for the dread of Mes saug, 
raillery made me not dare refuſe him. 


Soon after this we walked home; Sir Clement 


” accompanied us; and the converſation that paſſed 


between Mrs Seiwyn and him was ſupported in ſo 
lively a manner, that I ſhould have been much en. 
tertained, had my mind been more at eaſe: but alas 
J could think of nothing but the capricious, the un. 
meaning appearance which the alteration in m 


conduct muſt make in the eyes of Lord Orville! 


And, much as I wiſh to avoid him, greatly as J 
deſire to ſave myſelf. from having my weaknels 
known to him.—yet I cannot endure to incur his 


ill opinion, —and, unacquainted as he is with the 
_ reaſons by which I am aQuated, how can he fail 


contemning a change to him ſo unaccountable ? 

As we entered the garden, he was the firſt obje& 
we ſaw. He advanced to meet us; and I could 
not help obſerving, that at fight of each other both 
he and Sir Clement changed colour, 


ws We went into the parlour, where we found the 


ſame party we had left. Mrs Selwyn preſented 


Sir Clement to Mrs Beaumont; Lady Lœuiſa and 


Lord Merton he ſeemed well acquainted with als 


read v. 


The pov erſation was upon the general ſubjects 
of the weather, the company of the Wells, and the 


news cf the day. But Sir Clement, drawing. hi 
che next to mine, took every opportunity of ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to me in particular. 


I could not but remark the ſtriking difference of 
bis attention, and that Lord of Orville: the latter 
_ has ſuch gentleneſs of manners, ſuch delicacy of 
conduct, and an air ſo reſpectful, that, when he 
flatters moſt, he never diſtreſſes; and when he 


"moſt 'ccnfers honour, appears to receive it! The 


former obtrudes his attention, and forces mine; it 
3s ſo pointed, that it always confuſes me, and ſo 


public, that it attracts general notice. es. 
1avVe 
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have ſometimes thought that he would rather wiſh, 
than diſlike, to have his partiality for me known, 
as he takes great care to prevent my * ſpoken 
to by any body but himſelf. ._ | 

When at length he went away, Lord Orville 
took his ſeat, and ſaid with a half-ſmile, ** Shall 
I call Sir Clement, —or will you call me an uſurper 
for taking this place? Tou make me no anſwer ? 
— Muſt I then ſuppoſe that Sir Clement 

It is little worth your Lordſhip's le, ſaid: 
I, „to ſuppoſe any _ upon fo an an 


| cents ” 


„Pardon me,” cried he 3——"* to me nothing i is 
inſignificant in which you are concerned.“ 

To this I made no anſwer; neither did he ay 
any thing more, till the ladies retired to dreſs ; 
and then, when I would haye followed them, 
he ſtopped me, ſaying, „One moment, I intreat 
you ! 172 - 

I turned back, and he went on. «] greatly 


fear that I have been ſo unfortunate as to offend 


you; yet ſo repugnant to my very ſoul is the idea, 
that L know not how to ſuppoſe it | poſſible I ean 


_ unwittingly, have done the thing in the world hut, 


deſignedly, I would molt wiſhito avoid.“ 

No, indeed, my Lord, you have not,“ ſaid I. 
„Tou ſigh!” criedhe, taking my hand, would 
to Heaven I were the ſharer of your uneaſineſs 
u henceſoever it ſprings! with what earneſineſs 
would ] not ſtruggle to alleviate it [ell me, my 
dear Miſs Anvyille,.—my new- adopted fiſter, my 
ſwert and moſt amiable friend! tell me, 1 belecch | 


you. if I can afford you any aſſiſtance?ꝰ 


None, none, my Lord!“ cried I, withdrawing 


my band, and moving towards the door. 


ils it then impoſſible I can ſerve you ?—Per- 

haps you wiſh to ſee Mr Macartney again?? 
No, my 1 And I held the door open. 
Vor, II. 2 = - 
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Im not, I own, forry for that. Yet, oh, 


Miſs Anville, there i: a queſtion, there is a con- 
jecture,. Tl know not how to mention, becauſe 1 
dread the reſult !=-Bur.T ſee you are in haſte ;— 
terns Ad in the evening I may. have the honour of 
a longer converſation. _OYet one thing will you, 
Fan the goodneſs to allow me to-afk ?—Did you, 
this morning when you went to the Wells, —did 


you 4now who you ſhould meet there 25 
„Who, my Lord??? 

1 beg your pardon a theuſany times for a 
curiofity ſo 9 * I will ſay no more at 
preſent.” 

He' bowed, expoſting me to go. and then with 


quick ſteps, but a heavy heart, I came to my own 


room. | His queſtion, I am ſure, meant Sir Cic- 
ment Willoughby z and had I not impoſed upon 


. myſelf the ſevere taſk of avoiding, flying Lord Or- 
ville with all my power, I would inſtantly have ſa- 


tisſied him of my ignorance of Sir Clement's jour- 
©. ney. And yet more did 1 long to ſay ſomething 


of the aſſembly, finee, I found he depended upon 
my ſpending the evening at home. 
I did not go downſtairs again till the family 


op aſſembled to dinner. My dreſs, I ſaw, ſtruck 


Lord Orville with aſtoniſhment; and I was myſelf 
ſo much aſhamed of appearing whimſical and uu- 
—_ „that I could not look up. 


underſtood,” ſaid Mies Beaumont, „that 


Miss Anville did not go out this evening? 
Her intention in the morning,“ ſaid Mrs Sel- 


wyn, was to ſtay at home; but there is a faſcina- 


ting power in an -af/embly, which, upon ſecond 
thoughts, is not to be reilted,” 0 

The aſſembly!“ eried Lord dhe; 
ver then going to the aſſembly?” “?“: 

I made no anſwer; and we. all took; e our 1 
At table, A i 
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It was not without difficulty that I contrived to 
give up my uſual ſeat; but I was determined to 
adhere to the promiſe in my yeſterday's letter, 
though I ſaw that Lord Orville ſeemed quite con- 
founded at my viſible endeavours to avoid him. 

After dinner, we all went into the drawing- 
room together, as there were no gentlemen to de- 
tain his Lordſhip -- and then, before I could place 
myſelf out of his way, he ſaid, & You are then 
really going to the aſſembly My 1 alk if _ 
2 ſhalt dance?“ ; 


_-, 8. . . oF ory; 


at ] believe not. my Lord.” | 
f did not fear,“ continued he; „ that vou 
th would be tired of the ſame partner at two follow- 


ing aſſemblies, I would give up my letter-writing 


hand.” 

If  & dance,” faid , in great confuſion, + 

believe I am ' 

* © Engaged !” Ba he with — 10 N 
F aſk to whom 2 

« To—Sir Clement Willoughby, wy Lord.” 


iy and did not addreſs himſelf to me any more all the 
ck aſterndon. Oh, Sir! — thus fitusted, how com- 
ſelt i bortlefs were the feelings of your Evelina ! ** 

un- Early in the evening, with his accuſtomed aſſi- 


ſembly. He ſoon contrived to feat himſelf next 

me, and, in a low voice, paid me ſo many com- 

pliments, that I knew not which way to look. 
Lord Orville hardly ſpoke a word, and his coun- 


owards me, though inſtantly upon meeting mine 
looked another way. N if 


Here, lovelieſt of women, you will fee a faint, 


Q 2 an 


% 


till to-morrow, and ſolicit the honour of your 


He ſaid nothing; but looked very little pleaſed, | 


duity, Sir Clement came to conduct ns to the af- 


tenance, was grave and thoughtful ; yet whenever 
| raiſed my eyes, his, I perceived, were directed 


In a ſhort” time, Sir Clement, taking from: 1. 
pocket a, folded paper, ſaid, almoſt in a whiſper, 


"IF — ww aw 


_ 
Pay — — — . ; 
- . «ery + xm 
= 
” ng Spencer . 


| would not let me reſi ui J had read. : 
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an unſucceſsful attempt to paint the object of all 


my adoration ! Yet, weak as are the lines for the 
purpoſe, I envy beyond expreſſion the happy mor- 


tal who has dared make the effort. 


« J will look at them,” ſaid I, “ ſome other 


time:“ for, conſcious. that 1 was obſerved by 


Lord Orville, I could not bear he ſhould ſee me 
take a written paper, ſo privately offered, from 
Sir Clement. But Sir Clement is an impracticable 
man; and I never yet ſucceeded in any attempt 
to fruitrate whatever he had planned.“ 

No,“ ſaid he, ſtill in a whiſper, “ you muſt 


take them now, while Lady Louiſa is away ;” for 
_ the and Mrs Selwyn were gone up ſtairs to finiſh 


their dreſa, © as the muſt by no means fee them,” 
Indeed,“ ſaid 1, 6+ I have no intention to ſhow 
them.” 

4+ But the only way,” anſwered he, to avoid 
ſuſpicion, is to take them in her abſence. 1 would 


have read them aloud myſelf, but that they are not 


proper to be ſeen by any " body's in this houle, your- 


ſelf and Mrs Selwyn excepted, 8832 


Then again he preſented ine the paper; which Þ 
1 now was obliged to take, as I found declining it | 


Was vain, But | was ſorry that this action ſhould I 


be ſeen, and the whiſpering remarked, though the 


purport of the converiation was leſt to conjecture. 


As I held it in my hand, Sir Clement teaſed me 
to look at it immediately; and told me, that the res- 
fon he could not produce the lines publicly. ws, 
that among the ladies who were mentioned, and ſop- 
poſed to be rejefted, was Lady Louiſa Larpent. I 


an much concerned at this cireun ſtance, as 1 can- 


not doubt but that it will render me more diſa- 


greeable to her than ever if ſhe ſhould hear of it. 


J will now copy the verſes, which Sir Clement 


Se 
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gee laſt advance, with baſhful grace, 
Downciſt eye and bluſhing cheek, 
Timid air and beauteous face, 
Anville,—whom the Graces ſeek. 


Tho? ev'ry beauty is her own, 
And tho” her mind each virtue fills, 
Anville,—to her pow'r unknown, 
Artleſs ſtrikes, —unc e kills! 


1 am fure, my dear Sir, you will not wender 
that a panegyric ſuch as this ſhould, in ceading, 


defore I had finiſhed it, the ladies returned. 


„What have you there, my dear?“ ſaid Mrs 


SAwyn. 
a N othing, Ma'am,” ſaid I, haſtily folding and 
putting it in my pocket, 


And has nothing,” cried ſhe the power of ö 


rouge? 

I made no anſwer: a deep ſigh, which * 
Lord Orville at that moment, reached my ears, 
and gave me ſenſations—which I dare not men- 
tion. 


Lord Merton then handed Lady Lonifa and Mrs 
Beaumont to the latter's carriage. Mrs Selwyn 


led the way to Sir Clement's, who handed mie in 


after her. 
During the ride, I did not once ſpeak ; bot 


when I came to the afſembly-room, Sir Clement | 


took care that I thould not preſerve my filence, 
He aſked me immediately to dance; I begged him 


to excuſe me, and ſeek ſome other partner. But 
on the contrary, he told me he was very glad I. 


would fit till, as he oy. a million of things to ſay 

to me. 

fle then began to tell me how much he had ſuf- 
fered from abſence ; how greatly he was alarmed: 

whenhe heard 1 had left town, and how cruelly 


difficult he had found it to trace me, which, at 
laſt, he could only do by TIN another Week 


| bt Captain Mirvan. 
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ive me the greateſt confuſion ; and unfortunately, 
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And Howard Grove,” continued he, * which 
at my firſt viſit, I thought the moſt delightſul ſpot 
upon earth, now appeared to be the moſt diſmal : 
the face of the country ſeemed altered: the walks 
which I had thought moſt pleaſant, were now moſt 
ſtupid: Lady Howard, who had appeared a cheer. 
ſul and reſpectable old lady, now feemed in the 
comme en John Trot ſtyle of other aged darnes : 
Mrs Mirvan, whom I had eſteemed as an amiable 
piece of ſtill life, now became fo inſipid, that I 
could hardly ke-p awake in her company: the 
daughter too, whom I had regarded as a good- 
humoured pretty ſort of girl, now feemed too in- 
ſignificant for notice: and as to the Captain, I 
had always thought_ him a 2 17 but now he 
appeared a ſa vage! 

„Andeed, Sir Clement,” eried 1 angrily, © I 
will not hear you talk thus of my beſt friends.” 

„ beg your pardon,” ſaid he; © but the con- 
traſt of my two viſits was too Qriking not to be 
mentioned.“ 

He then, aſked 8 I thought of the verſes] ? 

Either,“ ſaid I, “ that they are written 1roni- 
cally, or by fome madman,” * 
Such a profuſion of cap ments enfued, that I 
was obliged de, propoſe*dancing. in my own de- 
 ſ-nce, When we ſtood: up, I intended.“ ſaid hie, 
* to have diſcovered the author by his looks; but 
I find yeu ſo much the general loadſtone of Akten- 
on, that my ſuſpicions change their object every 
moment. Surely you mult yourſelf have fume | 
_ Enowledge-who he is?“ 
I told lum, no. - Yet, my dear Sir, 1 muſt own 
to yon, I have no doubt but that Mr Macartney 
muſt be the author: no one elſe would ſpeak of 
me ſo partially ; and indeed his Poetical turn uy 
it, with me, beyond diſpute. . 
Hle aſked me a thouſand queſtions concerning 

Lord Or ile; how " Jong he had been at Briftol ?— 


What 


. 


what time I had ſpent at Clifton? — whether he 
rode out every morning ? whether I ever truſted 
myſelf 1 in'a pheaton ? and 2 multitude of other 
inquiries; all tending to diſcover if [ was honour- 
ed with much of his Lordſhip's attention, and all 
made with his uſual. freedom and impetuofity, . 
Fortunatly, as I much wiſhed to retire early, 
Lady Louiſa makes a point of being among the farft 
who quit the rooms; and therefore we got home 
in very tolerable time. * | 
Lord Orville's reception of us was grave and cold: 
for from diſtinguiſhing me, as uſual, by particular 
civilities, Lady Louiſa» herſelf could not have ſcen 
me enter the room with more fri id unconcern, nor 


) have more ſcrupalouſly avoided honouring me with 
any notice. But chiefly I was ſtruct to ſee that he 
I ſuffered Sir Clement, who ſtaid ſupper, to ſit be- 
tween us, without any effort to prevent him; tho? 
. till then he had ſeemed 40 be even tenacious of 4 
e ſeat next; mine. 


This little SETS affected me more than! 5 

can expteſs: yet } endeavoured to rejoice at it, 

i- ce neglect and indifference from him may be my 
| beſt friends. — But alas !-—-fo ſuddenly, ſo ne, 


1 ly, to forfeit his attention !—to loſe-his fr ien :dilip: | 
6 —Oh Sir, theſe thoughts pierced my ſoul!! 
e, ſcarce, gauld I Keep my ſcat ; for not all my efforts 
ut could refrain the tears from trickling down my 
n- cheeks: however, as Lord Orville ſaw them not, 
ry or Sir Clement's head was conſtantly, between », 
me tried to collett my fpirits, and ſucceeded fo far 

| ps to Keep my place with decency, till Sir Clement 
wn ook leave; and then, not-daring to truſt my eyes 
ey o meet thoſe of Lord,Orville, I retired, | 
of I have been writing ever ſince ; for, certain that 
uts could not fleep, I would not go to bed: Tell me, 
. ny deareſt Sir, if you poſſibly can, tell we that + 
ing on approve my change of cor duct tell me that 
on y altered ä to Lord Orville is right ; — 
hat 


that 
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that my flying his ſociety, and avoidibg his civili. 
ties, are actions which you would have diftated. 
Teil me this, and the ſacrifices I have made will 
comfort me in the midft of my regret ;—for never, 
never can { ceaſe to regret that I have loſt the 
friendſhip of Lord Orville — Oh Sir, —[haveflight- 
eld, have rejected, have thrown it away !—No 
matter, it was an honour I merited not to preſerve : 
and I now ſee. that my mind was unequal to fu. 
ſtaining it without dan 

Vet fo ſtrong is the defire you have implanted in 
me to act with uprightneſs and propriety, that, 
however the weakneſs of my heart Oy diſtreſs 
and afflict me, it vill never, I humbly truſt, ren- 
der me wiltully culpable. The wiſh 1 doing well 
governs every other, as far as concerns my con- 
duct; for am I not your child? the ereature of 
Four own forming Let, Oh Sir, friend, parent 
of my heart — my feelings are all at war with 
my duties; and, while I moſt ſtruggle to acquire 
ſelf.approbation, my peace, my rl my 
| hepa 10 N 

Tis you alone can conmpele- a mind ſo cruelly 
agitated : you, I well know, san feel pity for the 
weakneſs to which you are a ſtranger; and, tho“ 
you blame the les, Toothe. and * the 
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LETT ER XXVII. 


Mr Pillars to Evelina, | 


: Berry Hill, o 3, 
OUR laſt communication, my deareſt child, is 
indeed aſtoniſhing; that an acknowledg<d 
daughter and heireſs. of Sir John Belmont ſhouid 
be at Briſtol, and ſtill my Evelina bear the name 
of alone is to me RY yet the ple! | 
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of the letter to Lady Howard prepared me to ex- 
pect ſomething extraordinary upon Sir John Bel- 
mont's return to England. 399 
Whoever this young lady may be, it is certain 
ſhe naw takes a place to which you have a Tight 
indiſputable, An after-mgrriage I never heard of: 
yet} ſuppoſing ſuch a one to have happened, Miſs | 
Evelyn was certainly the firſt: wife ; and therefore 
her daughter muſt, at leaſt, be intitiled to the name 
of Belmont. t Wal 
Either there are circumſtanees in this affair at 
preſent utterly incomprehenſible, or elſe ſome 
ſtrange and moſt atrocious fraud has been practi- 
ſed; which of theſe two is the caſe, it now be- 


| hoves us to inquire, . 
My reluctance to this ſtep gives way to my con- 


* viction of its propriety, ſince the reputation of your 
1. dear and much-injured mother muſt now either be 


fully'cleared from blemiſh, or receive its final and 
indelible wound. . 

The public appearance of a daughter of Sir John 
Belmont will revive the remembrance of Miſs E- 
velyn's ſtory in all who have heard it, — who the 


1 mother was, will be univerſally' demanded ;—and 
10 if any other Lady Belmont ſhould be named, —the 
he birth of my Evelina wjll receive a ſtigma, againſt 


which honour, truth, and innocence, may appeal in 
vain ! A ſtigma. which ill eternally blaſt the fair 
ſame of her virtuous mother, and calt upon her 
blameleſs ſelf the odium of a title, which-not all 
her purity can reſcue from eſtabliſhed ſhame and 
diſhonour ! _ F 

No, my-&ear child, no; I will not quietly ſuf- 
fer the aſnes of your mother to be treated with ig- 


3 nominy ! Her fpotleſs character ſhall be juſtified 
„ 1s to the world, — her marriage ſhall be acknow- 
ged ledged, and her child ſhall bcar"the name to which 
vid WR {be is lawfully. intitled. | | 


It is true, that Mrs Mirvan would conduct this 
| affair 
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afair with more: than Mrs Selwyn ; yet, 
perhaps, to ſave time is, of all conſiderations, the 
moſt important, fince the longer this myſtery is 
_ ſuffered to continue, the more difficult may be ren- 
dered its: explanation. The ſooner, therefore, you 
- can ſet peer the _ formidable will be 
: Linn not your timidity, puck dear love, depreſs 
your ſpirits: I ſhall, indeed, tremble for you at a 
meeting ſo fingular and ſo affecting; yet there can 
be no doubt of the ſucceſs of your application. I 


._  Incloſe a letter from your unhappy mother, writ. 


ten and referved purpoſely for this occafion : 
Mrs Clinton, too who attended her in ber laſt 
üllneſs, muſt accompany you to town. — But, with- 
out any other certificate of your birth, that 
which you carty in your countenance; as it could 
not ane by artiſice, ſo it: onagee fant of a 
doubt. ä 
And now, my Evelina, ce at length, 
tas the care of your real parent, receive the fervent 
prayers, wiſhes, and mann. n 
* adopted you ! 

 May'ſt thou, oh child of my boſom! may'ſt 
thou, in this change of ſicustion, experienoe no | 
change: of diſpoſition ! but recieve with humility, 
and fupport with meekneſs, the elevation to which 
thou art riſing! May thy „nanners, language, and 
deportment, all evince that modeſt equanimity, 
and cheerful gratitude, which not merely deſerve, 
but dignify proſperity ! May'ſt thou, to the laſt 
moments of an unblemiſhed life, retain thy ge- 
guine llaphcny, thy ſingleneſs of heart} thy guile- 
leſs ſincerity ! and may t thou, ftranger to often- 
tation, and ſuperior to infolence, with true groat- 
neſs of ſoul, thine forth conſpicuous only in bene- 
ficence ! (5 OR 
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LETTER XXVm. 


[lncloſed in the preceding Letter,] 1 : 
| Lady Belmont to Sir Jobs Belmont. ihe. 


P the firm hope that the moment of anguiſh 

1 which approaches will prove the period of 
fufferings,, once more I addreſs myſelf to Sir 

John Belmont, 1 in behalf of the child, who, if it 

_ its mother, wall Py be the bearer of | 

this letter. 

Vet in what 88 Wee cruel of men 

can. the loſt Caroline addreſs. you, and not addreſs 


you in vain © Oh, deaf to the voice of compaſton— | 


deaf to the ſting of truth, —deaf to every tie of 
honour—ſay, in what terms may the loſt Caroline 
addreſs you, and not addreſs you in vain? 
Shall I call you by the loved, the reſpected title 
of huſband ?—no, you diſclaim it I—Tbe father of 
my infant — no, you doom it to infamy !— The lo- 
ver who reſcued me from a forced marriage? — no, 
you have yourſelf betrayed me! The friend from 
whom I hoped ſuccour and protection ?—-no, 
you have conbgned me to miſery and-deſtruQtion//! 
Oh, hardened againſt every plea of juſtice, re- 
morſe, or pity! how, and in what manner, may 
I hope to move thee? Is there one method I have 
left e remains their one reſource uneceſſay- 
ed? No! I have exhauſted all the bitterneſs of 
reproach, and drained every ſluice of compaſſion 
Hopeleſs, and almoſt deſperate, twenty times have 
1 flung away my pen ;—but the feelings of a mo- 
ther,-a mother agonizing for the fate of her child, 


again animating m odurage, as often I have re- 
lumed it. * ; | 
| | ; Per. 


* 
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ſure of my woes is completed, and the ſtill, fi- 
lent, unreproaching duſt, has received my ſad re. 


| bate not your child, though you have reprobated 


ture you have perſecuted, perhaps, when too late, 


may think with horror of the deceptions you have 
practiſed, and the pangs of remorſe may follow 


_ ſoftens into pity at the thought! what will become 
of thee, good Heaven, when with the eye of pe- 
nitence thou revieweſt thy paſt conduct! 
which the unhappy Caroline will importune thee, 


arrive it muſt !\—-when the ſenſe of thy treachery 


tortured heart ſhall figh to expiate thy guilt—— | 


men, to whoſe tenſoling kindneſs 1 owe the little 
trahquillity I have been able to preſerve, has 


tions he will part with his helpleſs charge. 


45 Caroline,—ſhould its face bear the marks of its 


Perhaps when I am no more, when the mea. 


mains,—then, perhaps, when accuſation is no 
longer to be feared, nor detection to be dread. 
ed, the voice of equity and the cry of nature 
may. be heard. | 
Liſten, oh Belmont, to their dictates! - repro. 


its mother. The evils that are paſt, perhaps, when 
too late, you may wiſh to recall; the young crea. f 


you may regret that you have deſtroyed ;—you 


me to the tomb: Oh Belmont, all my reſentment 


Hear then, the folemn, the laſt addreſs with 
If, when the time of thy contrition arrives, —fot 
ſhall rob thee of almoſt every other; if then thy 


mark the conditions upon which I leave thee my 
forgiveneſs. | 

Thou know'ſt I am thy wife 3 then, to the 
world the reputation thou haſt ſullied, and receive 
as thy lawful ſucceſſar the child who will preſent N 


thee this my dying requeſt !. 
The worthieſt, the moſt benpvolenty the beſt of 


plighted me his faith that upon no other condi- 


Should'ſt thou, in the features of this deſerted 
innocent, trace the reſemblance. of the , wretched 


— 
» 
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birth, and revive in thy memory the image of its 
mother, wilt thou not, Belmont, wilt thou not 
therefore” renounce it? — Oh babe of my fondeſt 
affect ion! for whom Wed I experience all the 
tenderneſs of maternal pity !—look not like thy 
unfortunate mother, —leſt the parent whom the 
hand of death may ſpare, ſhall be ſnatched from 
thee by the more cruel means of unnatural anti- 
ath 
5 1 He write no more. The mall ſhare of fore. 
nity I have painfully. acquired, will not bear the 
ſhock of the ne ideas that crowd upon me. 
Adieu, for ever * 
Yet oh! —ſhall 1 not, in this laſt farewell], which 
thou wilt not read till every ſtormy paſſion i is ex- 
tinct — and the kind grave has emboſomed all my 
ſorrows, —ſhall I not offer to the man once ſo dear 
to me, a ray of conſolation to thoſe afflictions he 
has in reſerve? Suffer me, then, to tell thee, that 
my pity far exceeds my indignation, that I will 
pray for thee in my laſt moments, — and that the 
recollection of the love I once bore thee, ll 
ſwallow up every other! 
Once more, adieu! . | 
| | | CAROLIIXE BELMONT, 


| LETTER XII. 
Evelina to the Rev. Myr Pillard. 


Clifton October 3. 


pars, morning I ſaw from my window that 
Lord Orville was walking in the garden: but 


1 would not go down ſtairs till breakfaſt was rea. 


dy; and then, he paid me his compliments almoſt 


as coldly as Lady Louiſa paid her's. wy 


I took my 3 W and Mrs Beaumont, La- 
Vox. II. E dy. 


4 


— 


By diaper, found Sir Cleme nt again of the par- 
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A dy Loviſa, and Mrs Selwyn, entered into their u. 


ſual converſation.— Not ſo your Evelina: diſre. 
garded, filent, and melanchqty, ſhe fat like a cy. 
pher, who to Ry by, by eur was 
noticed. 
Il brooking ſuch a ſituation, and unable to ſup- 
port the neglect of Lord Orville, the moment 
breakfaſt was over I left the room; and was go. 
ing up ſtairs, when, very unplesfantly. I was ſtop. 
ped by Sir Clement Willoughby, who, yang 1 into 
the hall, prevented my proceeding. 

He inquired very particularly after my health, 
and intreated me to return into the parlour. Un- 


| willingly J conſented, but thought any thing pre- 


ferable to continuing alone with him; and he 
would neither leave me, nor ſuffer me to paſs on: 
yet in returning, I felt not a little aſhamed of ap- 
pearing thus to take the viſit of Sir Clement to 

myſelf ; and indeed he endeavoured, by his mane 
ner of addrefling me, to give it that air. 

He ſtayed, I believe, an hour; nor would he, 
perhaps, even then have gone, had not Mrs Beau- 
mont broken up the party, by propoling an airing N 


in her coach. Lady Louiſa conſented to accom- | 


pany her: but Mrs Selwyn, when applied to, ſaid, 


If my Lord, or Sir Clement, will join us, ] ſhall 


be happy to make one ;—but really a trio of fe- 
males will be nervous to the laſt degree.“ 

Sit Clement readily agreed to attend them; in- 
- deed, he makes it his evident ſtudy to court the f- 
vour of Mrs Beaumont. Lord Orville excuſ-d 
himſelf from going out; and I retired to my own 
room. What he did with himſelf I know not, for 
I would not go down ſtairs till dinner was ready: 
his coldneſs, though my own change of behaviour 
has occalioned it, fo cruelly depreſſes my ſpirits, 
that I Kuow not how to ſupport my ſelf in his pre- 
ſence. 


1 ; . 
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ty. Indeed he manages every thing his own way ; 
for Mes Beaumont, ghough by no means -caly to 
pleaſe, ſees quite ab his diſpoſal. | f 
The dinner, the afternoon, and the evening, 
were to me the moſt irkſome imaginable: I was 
tormented. by the aſſiduity of Sir Clement, who 
not only took, but made, opportunities of ſpeak- 
ing to me and l was hurt, —oh inexprefivly hurt! 
that Lord Orville not only forbore, as hitherto, 
ſeeking, he even negiefeg, all occaſions of talking 
with me! (a 8 Gf 
I begin to think, my dear Sir, that the ſudden 
alteration iũ my behaviour was ill judged and im- 
proper, for, as I had received no offence, as the 
cauſe of the change was upon my account, not 57, 
I ihould not have aſſumed, fo abruptly, a reſarve 
for w.iich I dared aſhgn no real n, — gor have ſhun- 
ned his preſence ſo vbviouſly, without conſidering 
the ſtrange appearance of tuch a conduct. OA 
las, my deareſt Sir, that my refleQuons ſhould 
always be too late to ferve me: Dearly, indeed, do 
I purchaſe experience! and much 1 fear. I ſhall 
ſuffer yet more ſeverely, from the heedleſs indiſcre- 


and conſideration, / which, by foreſeeing diſtant _ 


conſequences, may rule and direct in preſent exi- 
gencies, 2 


| 7 . Fn oa 4. 
Veſterday morning every body rode out, except 
Mrs Selwyn and myſelf; and we two ſat for ſome 
time together in her room: but, as ſoon as J could, 
I quitted her, to ſaunter in the garden, for ſhe di- 
verts herſelf ſo unmercifully with rallying me, 


W I dread having any converſation with 
er. wy R „ 
Here I believe I ſpent an hour by myſelf ; when, 
hearing the garden-gate- open, I went into an ar- . 
b a] R 2 : . — bour 
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tion of my temper; ere I attain that prudence 


either upon my gravity,—or concerning Lord Or- 
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bour at the and of a long walk, where, ruminating 
very unpleaſantly upon my future proſpects, I re- 


»maiged quietly ſeated but a few minutes, before I 


was interrupted by the appearance of Sir Clement 
Willoughby. 

I ftarted ; and would have left he n but 
he prevented me. Indeed I am almoſt certain he 
had heard in the houſe where I was, as it is not o- 
therwiſe probable he would have ſtrolled down the 
garden alone, E 

„Stop, ſtop,” cried he, % lovelieſt and moſt 
beloved of women, ſtop and hear me!“ 

Then making me keep my place, he ſat down 
by me, and would have taken my hand; but I 
drew it back, and ſaid I could not ſtay, 

Can you then,” cried he, * refuſe me even 
the ſmalleſt gratification, though, but yeſterday, I 
almoſt ſuffered martyrdom for the pleaſure. of ſce- 
ing you?“ 

„ Martyrdom! Sir Clement.“ 

„Les, beauteous inſenſible! martyrdom : for 
did I not compel myſelf to be immured in a car- 
_ Tiage, the tedious length of a whole morning, with 

the three moſt fatiguing women in England.“ 

Upon my word, the Ladies are extremely ob- 
liged to you.“ 

_,Q- [returned he, they = every one e of 
them ſo copious à ſhare of their own perſons! 
eſteem, that they have no right to repine at the 
failure of it in the world; and, indeed, they will 
themſelves be the laſt to diſcover it.” 

« How little,” cried J, are thole Ladies aware 
of ſuch ſeverity from you /”. 

„% They are guarded,” anſwered e, ſo hap- 
pily and fo ſecurely by their own conceit, that 
they are not aware of it from any body. Oh, 

Miſs Anville, | te, be torn away from pou, in or- 


Tt * to > he fut vÞ * them, — is there a human 


Ning, 
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* being except your cruel felf, could forbear to pity 
| me?” - 


I believe, Sir Clement; even Wal you 
may chooſe to judge of them, your ſituation, by 
tlie world in general, n rather have been en- 
vied than pitied.“ | * 
„The world in e 2 eee he, has 
5 the ſame opinion of them that I have myſelf: Mrs 
Beaumont is every where laughed at, Lidy Louiſa 
ridiculed, and Mrs Selwyn hated.” _ * 
% Good God, Sir Clement, what cruel ſtrength 

of words do you uſe !” ; 

Alt is you, my angel, are to > blame, ſince your 
perfections have rendered their faults ſo glaring. I 
proteſt to you, during our whole ride, I thought | 
the carriage drawn by ſnails. The abſurd pride of 
Mrs Beaumont, and the reſpe& the exacts, are at 
once inſufferable and Rupifying ; had I never be- 
fore been in her company, I-ſhould have concluded 
that this had been her firit airing from the he- 
rald's. office, and . wiſhed her nothing worſe than 
that it might alſo be the laſt. 1 aſſure you, that 
but for gaining the freedom of her houſe, I would 
fly her as I would; plague, peſtiknce, and fa- 
mine. Mrs Sclwyn, indeed, affurded forme relief 
from this formality, but. the unbounded W of | 
her tongue 

« O, Sir Clement a0 you ob to that? % | 

be Yes, my ſweet reproachet, in a woman, oF: 
do; in a woman I think it intole: able, She has 
wit, I acknowledge, and more underſtanding than 
half her ſex put together; but ſhe Keeps glive a. 
perpetual. expeQation of ſatire, that ſpreads a ge- 
ncral uneaſigeſs among all who are in her preſence 5 
and the talks ſo much, that even the beſt things 
ſbe ſays weary the attention. As tothe little hovifa,. 1 
is ſuch a pretty picce of languor, that tis Hlmoſt 
cruel to ſpeak ration ly about her, elſe 1 ould 
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fay, he is a mere compound of  affeQation, i im- 
pertinance, and airs.“ 
| « ] am qute amazed, laid I, that with ſuch 
| opinions, you can behave to them all with ſo much 
attention and eiellity.“ 

„ Civility! my angel hy. 1 could worſhip, 
could adore them, only to procure myſelf a mo- 
ment of your converſition ! Have you not ſeen me 

pay my court to the groſs Captain Mirvan, and the 

virago Madam Duval? Were it poſſible that a crea- 

ture ſo horrid could be formed, as to partzke of 

the worſt qualities of all theſe charaQerc——a crea- 
ture who ſhould have the haughtineſs of Mrs Beau. 
mont, the brutality of Captain Mirvan, the ſelf- 
eonceit of Mrs Selwyn, the affeQation of Lady 
Louiſa, and the vulgarity of Madam Duval, — 
even to ſuch a monſter as that, I would pay ho- 

mage, and pour forth adulation, only to obtain 

one word, one lock from my adored Miſs An- 

ville? - 

*« Sir Clement,” ſaid- I, “ you are greatly miſ- 
taken if you ſuppoſe ſuch dupheity of charaQter 

recommends you to my good opinion. But I muſt 
take this opportunity of begging you never more to 
talk to me in this ſtrain.“ 

«4, Oh, Miſs Anville, your reproofs, your cold- 
neſs,” pierce me to the ſoul! look upon me with 
leſs rigour, and make me what you pleaſe ;—you 
fn. govern and direct all my actions, —you ſhall 

new. form, new model me: — I will not have even 
a wiſh but of your ſuggeſtion ; only deign to look 
upon me with pity, —if not with fevour!“ 

“Suffer me, Sir,” ſaid I very gravely, © o 
make ule of this occaſion to put a final coneluſion 
to ſuch expreſſions. I intreat you never again to 
addreſs me in a language ſo flighty, and fo unwel- 

come. You have already given me great unezſi- 
neſs; and I-muſt frankly affure you, that if you do 
not deſire to baniſh me from wherever you arc. 


you 
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you will * a very different ſtyle and eonduct 


m future.“ 

I then round was going ; but hs flung bim- 
ſelf at my feet to prevent me, exclaiming, in 2 
moſt paſſionate manner, Good God! Miſs An- 
ville, what do you ſay ;—is it, can it be poſſible, 
that ſo unmoved, that with ſuch petrifying in- 
difference you can tear from me even the remoteſÞ 
hope ! 177 1 

* I] know not, Sir, ſaid T, i to 
diſengage myſelf from him, “what hope you 
mean, but I am + ava that I never mages: to "yy 
you any. 55 ; J 

«You diſtrat me?” cried he, © I cannot en- 
dure ſuch ſcorn 3 beſeech you to have ſome mo- 
deration in your cruelty, leſt yow make me deſpe- 
rate r then, that you pity me ;—O faireſt in- 
exorable ! lovelieſt tyrant !—ſay, tell. me; at en 
that you pity me!“ 

Juſt then, who ſhould come in fight, as if in- 
tended to paſs by the arbour, but Lord Orville! 
Good Heaven, how did Iſtart! and he, the mo- 
ment he faw me, turned pale, and was haſtily re- 
tiring but T called out, Lord Orville —8Sir 
Clement, releaſe me,—let go my hand! | 

Sir Clement, in ſome confuſion, ſuddenly os; 
but ſtill graſped my hand. Lord Orville, who had 
turned back, was again walking away; but ſtill 


play, my Lord, don” A go! J — Sir Clement I inſt 
upen your relesſing me! 


Lord Orville then haſtily approaching us, ſaid, 
with great ſpirit, * Sif Clement, you canuot wan | 


to detain Miſs, Anville by Wie ** 


Neicher, my Lord,” cried Sir 8 Nen 
ly, „do I requeſt the OB of your Lordſhip s 5 


interference.“ 


However, he let go my hand, and 1 immeäintee | 
ly ran into the houſe, | 


£ 2 5 1 Was 


ftruygling to diſengage myſelf, I called out, *Pray' 
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Tiwas now frightened to death left Sir Climent's 
mortified pride could provoke him. to affront Lord 
Orville: I therefore ran haſtily to Mrs Selwyn, 
and intreated her in a manner hardly to be un. 
derſſood, to walk towards the arbour. She aſk. 
ed no queſtion;, for ſhe is quick as lightning in 
— a hint, but inſtantly haſtened into the gar. 

n. 

Imagine, my dear Sir, how wretched I muſt be 
till I ſaw her return! ſcarce could 1 reſtrain my. 
- Telf from running back : however, I checked' my 
- impatience, and waited, though in 3 till the 
came. 

And, now, my dear Sir, | of 68 a converſa. 
tion to write, the moſt intereſting to me that! 
ever heard. The comments and queſtions with 

_ which Mrs Selwyn interrupted her account, I {ball 

not mention; for they are ſuch as pou may very 
et ſily ſuppoſe. 

"Laed Orville and Sir Clement were both ſeated 
| very quietly in the arbour : and Mrs Selwyn, ſtand- 
ing ſtill, as ſoon as ſhe was within a few yards of 
them, heard Sir Clemeut ſay, + Your queſtion, 
ny Lord, alarms. me, and can I by no means an- 
ſuer it, unleſs you will allow me to *propele an- 

" other ?*?. -. 

4 Undoubtedly, Sir,” . 

„Vou aſk me, my Lord, what are my inten- 
tions I ſhould be very happy to be ſatisfied as 
to your Lordſhip's.“ 

I have never, Sir, proffeſſed any.“ 

Here they were both for a few moments ſilent; 
aral then Sir Clement ſaid, „To what, my Logd, | 
muſt I then impute your defire of knowing mine?” 
„To an .unaficQed intereſt in Miss Auville's 
welfare.“ 

« Such an intereſt, ſaid Sir Clement Arily, 
«i; inde ed very generous; but, except in a ta- 
ther,—a brother, —or a lover, .”” | 

2 | 1 
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10 Sir Clement," interrupted his Lordſhip, 6 1 
know your inference : and I acknowledge I have 
q not the right of inquiry which any of thoſe three 


titles beſtow z and yet I confeſs the warmeſt wiſhes 
to ſerve her, and to ſee her happy. Will you 
then excuſe-me if 1 take the liberty to repeat my 
queſtion?” — | 

« Yes, if your Lordſhip will excuſe my repeats 
ing, that I think it a rather extraordinary one,” 

It may be ſo,” ſaid Lord Orville; “ bat this 
young lady ſeems to be peculiarly ſituated; ſhe is 
very young, very inexperienced, yet appears to be 
left totally to her own direction. She does not, 1 
believe, ſee the dangers to which ſhe is expoſed ; 
and I will own to you, I feel 4 _ defire to 
point them out.“ 

« I don't rightly anderſtand your Lordſhip; — 
but I think you cannot mean to prejudice her 
againſt me? 

Her ſentiments of vou, Sir, are as much un- 
known to me as your intentions towards Ber. Per- 
haps, were I acquainted with either, my officioufſ- 
neſs might be at an. end: but I preſume not to alk. 
upon what terms. 

Here he ſtopped ; and Sir Clement laid, « No 
know, my Lord, L am not given to deſpair : I amy 
by no means ſuch a puppy as to tell you I am upon 
fure ground; however, perſeverance— 

« You are then determined to perſevere?” 

% am, my Lord.” 

Pardon me then, Sir Clement, if I ſpeak t to 
ou with freedom. This young lady, though ſhe 
ſeems alone, and in ſome meaſure unproteQted, is 
not entirely without, friends: ſhe has been ex. 
tremely well educated, and accuſtomed to good 
company ; ſhe has a re love of virtue, and a | 
mind that might adorn any ftation, however exalt- 9 
ed: Is ſuch a young lady, Sic Clement, a proper 1 
object, q 
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object to-trifle with — your principles, excuſe. 


-and needs no counſellor,” 


Ungly have for a rival as yourſelf, But you muſt 
give me leave to ſay, you have greatly deceived 


this young lady, to ſpeuk of her in terms by no 
means ſuited to your preſent encomiums : you faid 


_ — 
1 2 4 
4 


; great reaſon to believe you had a moſt contemptu- 
ous opinion of her.“ 


— 
2 
2 —— 


did not, at our firſt acquaintance, do juſtice to the 


- new ſhe was to the world : at preſent, however, | 


find her informed, ſenſible, and intelligent. She 
is not indeed, like moſt modern young ladies, to 
be known in half an hour ; her modeſt worth and 
' fearful excellence require both time and encou- 
- Tagement to ſhow themſelves. She does not, beau- 
tiful as ſhe is, ſeize the ſoul by ſurpriſe ; but, 


7 


. ® Enough, my Lord,” 


be —— — — ä—qu mD — —⸗ 
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me, Sir, are well known,” 
As to that, my Lord, let-Miſs Anville look 
to herſelf; ſhe has an excellent underſtand: ing, 


Her underſtanding is des excellent; - but 
ſhe is too young for ſuſpicion, and has an artlefl, 
neſs of diſpoſition that J never ſaw equall.d.” | 

© My Lord” cried Sir Clement warmly, * your 
praiſes ke me doubt your diſintereſtedneſs; and 
there exiſts not the man whom I would ſo unwil. 


— A „ — 


me in regard to this affair.“ 


How ſo, Sir?“ cried Lord Orville, with equal 
warmth, 


«You were plesſed, my Lord,” anſwered Sir | 


Clement, upon our firſt converſation concerning 


m_-—_ > oo a3 
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2 mee 


ſhe was a poor, weak, ignorant girl; and 1 had 


et is very true,” ſaid Lord Orville, « that J 
merit of Miſs Anville; but I knew not then how | 


am convinced, that whatever might appear range 
in her behaviour was {imply the effect of inexpe- 
rience, timidity, and a retired edueation ;; for ! 


with more dangerous faſcination, (he ſteals it al- 
moſt iniperceptibly. ? 
cried Sir Clement, 9 your 

ſoli- 
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ſolicitude fot her Velfare is now ſulficiently ex- 
plained.“ 

« My friendſhip and fade returned Lord 
Orville, * do not wiſh to diſguiſe ; but aſſure 
yourſelf, Sir Clement, I ſhould not have troubled 
you upon this ſubje ct, had Miſs Anville and I ever „ | 
converſed but as friends. However fince you do = 
not chooſe to avow your intentions, we muſt * 
the ſubject. ? 5 

« My intentions, cried he,” 1 will frankly own, | 
are hardly known to myſelf. I think.Miſs Anville 
the lovelieſt of her ſexz and were I a marrying 
man, ſhe, of all the women I have ſeen, I would 
fix upon for a wife: but I believe, that not even 
the philoſophy of your. Lordſhip would recom- 
mend to me a connection of that ſort, with a girl 
of obſeure birth, whoſe only dowry is her beauty, 
and who is evidently i in a ſtate of dependency.” 

„Sir Clement,“ cried Lord Orville, with ſome. 
heat, we will diſcuſs this point no further; we 
are both free agents, and muſt act for b. 

Here Mrs Selwyn, fearing a ſurpriſe, and find- 

ing my apprehenſious of danger were groundleſs, 
[ retired haſtily into another walk; and ſoon after 


ame to give me this account. HIT 
"1 Good Heaven, what a man is this Sir Clement! 
1 lo deſigning, though ſo eaſy! fo deliberately art- 
ge fal, though ſo flighty ! Greatly, however, is he 


miſtaken all confident as he ſcems; for the girl, 
obſcure, poor, dependent as ſhe is, fat from with- 
ing the honour of his alliance, would not * 
vw, but always, have rejected it. 
As to Lord Orville but I will not truſt my 
pen to mention him: -tell me, my dear Sir, what you 4 
think of him —tell me if be is not the nobleſt of 
men ?—and if you can either wonder at or Virus 
y admiration ? 8 
The idea of being ſ-en by enn party, imme- 
barely after ſo ſingular a converſation, was both 
J | auk- 
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auk ward and diftrefling to me; bot T was obliged 


to appear at dinner, Sir Clement, I ſaw, was ab. 


ſent and uneaſy : he watched me, he watched 
Lord Orville, and was evidently diſturbed in his 
mind. Whenever he-ſpoke to me, I turned from 
Him with undiſguiſed diſdain ; for I am too much 
irritated againſt him to bear with his ill-· meant af. 


nduities any longer- 


But not once, — not a at did I av meet 
the eyes of Lord Orville! All conſciouſneſs my. 
felf, I dreaded his penetration, and directed mine 
every way—but towards his. The reſt of the Gay 
A never quitted'Mrs Selwyn. 

Adieu, my dear Sir: to-morrow I expect your 
| nations whether 1-am to return to Berry Hill, 
or once more to viſit London. 


— 
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LETTER XXX. 


* 


„ > elina' on continuation. 


' 0A 6. 
A* D now, my 180 Sir, if the perturbation 


of my ſpirits will allow me, I will finiſh my 
laſt letter 1 Clifton Hill. 

This morning, though I did not go down ſtairs 
early, Lord Orville was the only perſen in the par- 
lour when I entred it. I felt no ſmall confuſion 
at ſeeing him alone, after having ſo long and ſuc- 
ceſsfully avoided ſach a meeting. As ſoon as 
the uſual compliments were. over, I would have 
left the room; but he ſtopped me, by ſaying, if 
I diftfirb you Miſs Anville, I am gone,” 

« My Lord,” ſaid 1, rather embarraſſed, « T did 
not mean to ſtay,” 

I flattered myſelf,” ie he, «] ſhould have 
had a moment's converlation with you.“ : 


CI 


| ſome perplexity: but after a ſhort pauſe, © You 
I have indeed for ſome time paſt moſt ardently de- 


me no man could have been more ſenfible of: I am 


nate as to forfeit it: —but, at preſent, all is chan- 


„ You will not, I hope,“ continued he, con- 


| 5 alk it." 


- cried he; „ and I flatter myſelf you will agaia al- 


hope you WI 
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1 then turned back; and he ſeemed himſelf in 
are very good, ſaid he, . to indulge my requeſt: 


fired an opportunity of ſpeaking to you.“ 

Again he pauſed : but I ſaid nothing ; fo he 
went on, 8 

_ «« You allowed me, 1 few a ſince, 

you allowed me to lay claim to your friendſhip.— 

to intereſt myſelf in your affairs, to call you by the 

affectionate title of ſiſter; - and the honour you did 


ignorant, therefore, how I have been ſo unfortu- 


ged! you fly me ;—your averted eye ſhuns to meet 
mine, and you ſ{edulouſly avoid my converſation.” 

I was extremely. diſconcerted at this grave and 
but too juſt accuſation, and I am ſure I mult look 
very ſimple ; but I made no anſwer. 


demn me unheard : if there is any thing I have 
done —or any thing I have neglected, tell me; I 
beſeech you, what ; and it ſhall be the whole itudy 
of my thoughts how to deſerve your pardon,” T 
Oh, my Lord,” cried I. penetrated at once 
with ſhame and gratitude, your too, too great 
politeneſs oppreſſes me vou have done nothing, 
—[ have never dreamt of offeace if there is any 

pardon to be nd, it is rather for me than for you 


Tou are all ſweetneſs. and ; condeſcenſion | hy 


low me to claim thoſe titles which I fiad myſelf ſo 
unable to forego, Yet, c=cupied as I am with an 
idea which gives me the ſevereſt uneaſineſs, I 
Fig not think me impertinent if J ſtill 
ſolicit, ſlill intreat, nay implore you to tell me, io 
what cauſe your late fudden, and to me moſt pain- 
ful, reſerve was owing ?” 3 | 
Var. II. 8 " Indeed | 


* 


3 
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Indeed, my Lord, ” ſaid I, fiammering ; 0 [ 
don't.—I can't, —indeed, my Lord, | 

Jam ſorry to diftreſs you,” ſaid he, a and 
aſhamed to be ſo urgent yet I know not how to 
be ſatisfied while in ignorance ;—and the time 
when the change happened makes me apprehend 
may I, Miſs Anville, tell you: what it makes me 

apprehend? . 

« Certainly, my Lord.” 

Tell me, then, —and pardon a ech woſt 
eſſentially important to me Had, or had not, 
Sir Clement Willoughby any ſhare f in caufing your 
inquietude?“ 

No, my Lord,” anſwered I with firmneſs ; 
5 © none in the world.?“ 
|- - © A thouſand, thoukand thanks id ocied he: 

% you have relieved me from a weight of con- 
jecture which 1 ſupported very painfully. But 

one, thing more: Is it in any meaſure to Sir 
Clement that I may attribute the alteration in 
your behaviour to myſelf, which, I could not but 
obſerve, began the very "Y of his arrival at the 
Hot-wells?“ 

« To Sir Clement, wy Lord,” ſaid I, attri- 
bute nothing. He is the laſf-man in the world who 
would have any influence over my conduct.“ 

„% And will you, then, reſtore to me that ſhare 
of confidence and favour with which you honoured 
me before he came?“ | 
Juſt then, to my great relief, — for I knew wot 
what to ſay,— Mrs Beaumont opened the door, 
and in a few minutes we went to breakfaſt. 

Lord Orville was all gaity; never did I ſee him 
more lively or more agreeable. Very ſoon after, 
Sir Clement Willoughby called, to pay his re- 
ſpe&s, he ſaid, to Mrs Beaumont. I thendenme 
to my own reom, where, indulging my reflec- 
Yons, which now ſoothed, and now. alarmed me, 
. 
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remained very quietly, till 1 received your moſt 
| Kind letter. 7, | « "ig | 
Oh Sir, how ſweet are the prayers you offer for 
vour Kvelina! how grateful to her are the bleſ- 
ſings you pour upon her head Vou commit me to 
my real parent: — Ah, Guardian, Friend, Protec- 
tor of my youth, — by whom my helpleſs infancy 
was cheriſhed, my mind formed, my very life.pre+ 
ſerved; o are the Parent my heart acknowledges, 
and to you do 1 vow eternal duty, gratitude, and 
affection! + n 8 
| look forward to the approaching interview with 

more fear than hope; but important as is this ſub- 
jet, I am juſt now wholly engroſſed with another, 
which I muſt haſten to communicate. | 

I immediately'acquainted Mrs Selwyn with the 
purport of your letter. She was charmed to find 
your opinion agreed with her own; and ſettled 
that we ſhould go to town to-morrow morning; 
and a chaiſe is actually ordered to be here by one 
o'clock. | Gs 7 

She then deſited me to pack up my cloaths; and 
ſaid ſhe muſt go herſelf to mate ſpeeches and tell 
lies to Mrs Beaumont. | e 

When I went down Kairs to dinner, Lord Or- 

ville, who was ſtill in excellent ſpirits, reproach- 
ed me for ſeclading myſelf ſo much from the com- 
. pany. He ſat next me,—he world fit next me,.— ar 
table; and he might, I am ſure, repeat what he 
once faid of me before, that be almoſt exhauſted him- 
felf in fruitleſs endeavours to entertain me; for, 
indexd, 1 was not to be entertained ; 1 was totally 
ſpiritleſs and dejected; the idea of the approach- 
ing meeting. —and oh, Sir, the idea of the ap- 
proaching parting,—gave a heavineſs to my heart, 
that I could neither conquer nor repreſs. I even re- 
gretted the half explanation that had paſſed, and 
| withed Lord Orville Had ſapported his on re- 

ſerve, and ſuffered me to ſupported: mine, 
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However, when, during dinner, Mrs Beaumont 


ſpoke of our journey, my gravity was ne longer 
ſingular; a cloud inſtantly overſprend the counte- 
nance of Lord Orville, and he became * as 
thoughtful and as ſilent as'my ſelf. 

We all went together to the drawing-room, 
After a ſhort and unentertaining converſation, Mrs 
Selwyn ſaid ſhe muſt prepare for her journey. and 
begged me to ſee for ſome books ſhe had delt in the 
. parlour. - 

And heae, while I was Lcking for chem, I was 
followed by Lord Orville: He ſhut the door after 


he came in; and approaching me with a look of 


great anxiety, ſaid, ** Is this true, Miſs 8 
are you going?“ 


% believe ſo, my Lord, ” ſaid I, Nil [looking for 


the books. 

4+" $0 en, to unexpetedly, mult I: Joſe 
vou „ 

% No. great loſs; my Lord,” cried J, endeavour: 
ing to ſpeak cheerfully.” 

is it poſſible, ſaid he, gravely, «Mrs = 


ville can doubt my ſincerity? ? v 
* can't imagine, « cried I, „ What Mrs Sels 
n has done with theſe books. * NN D 


„Would to Heaven,“ continued he, * might 
flatter myſelf you wonld allow me to prove it!“ 
« | muſt run up ſtairs,” cried I, greatly confu- 
fed, © and aſ what ſhe has done with them.” 
r You are going, then, cried he,-taking my 
hand, „ and you give me not the ſmalleſt hope of 
your return will vou not, then, my too love- 
uy friend-! will you not, at leaſt, teach me, 


with fortitude. he your on, to ſupport your ab- 
fence?” 


My: Lotd: aa I, endeavouring to diſen- 


gage my hand, pray Jet me go: 


** will ; cried he, to my incxpreſſible confu- 


fion 
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Keb dropping on one knee, if you wiſh to leave 
me: 1”, 


you, riſe —ſuch a poſture to me !—ſurely your 
Lordſhip is not ſo cruel as to mock me! : 

„ Mock you!“ repeated he earneſtly, no, I 
revere you; I eſteem and adipire you above all 
human beings ! you are the friend to whom my, 
ſoul is attached as to its better half! you are the 


of telling!“ 

J attempt not to 8 my ſenſations at that 
moment; I ſcarce- breathed; I doubted if I ex- 
iſted,—the blood forſook my cheeks, and my feet 
refuſed to ſaſtain me: Lord Orville, haſtily rifing, 
ſuppbrted me to a chair, upon which 4 ſunk almoſt 
litelefs. 

For a few minutes .we 9 9 4 us ſpoke ; and, 
then, ſeeing me recover, Lord Orville, though 
in terms hardly articlate,; intreated my pardon 
for his abruptncſs, The moment my ſtrength re- 
turned, L attempted to riſe, but he would net per- 
mit me. 

I cannot write the ſcene that followed, though 
every word is engraven on iny heart: but his pro- 
teſtations, his expreſſions, were too Aattering for 
repetition : nor would he, in ſpite of my repeated 
efforts to leave him, luffer me to eſcape —in 
ſhort, my dear Sir, I was not proof againſt his ſo- 
f licitations—and he drew n me the moſt ſacred 
. ſecret of my heart ! 

J know. not how long we were together, but 


1 Lord Orville was upon his knees when the door 


was opened by Mes Selwyn ! To tell you, Sir, the 


5 


ville — he too; ſtat᷑ ed and roſe; and Mrs Selu yn, 
for ſome ;nltagts, ſtood facing us both in filence. 


a 


— 


40 Ob, my 1 — ' exclaimed 1. 10 6 I 53-4" 


moſt amiable, the moſt perfect of women! and 
you are dearer to me thas language has the power . 


ſhame with which I was overwhelmed, won'd be 
impoſſible I ſnatched my hand from Lord Or- 
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At lan, My Lord,“ ſaid ſlie, ſarcaſtically, 
< have you been ſo good as to help Miſs Auvilie 


to look for my books?“ 

Fes, Madam,“ anſwered he, attempting to 
rally, “ and 1 hope we ſhall ſoon be able to find 
them.“ 

« Your Lordſhip is "ly kind,” ſaid ſhe 
drily, * but 1 can by no means conſent to take up 
any more of your time.” Then, looking on thc 
window-ſeat, ſhe preſently found the books; and 


added. Come, here are juſt three, and ſo, like 
the fervants in the Drummer, this important affair 
may give employment to us all.“ She then preſent- 


ed one of them to Lord Orville, another to me, 

and taking a third berſelf, with a moſt pevrekting 
look, ſhe left the room. 

Il xould inſtantly have followed "vp but Lord 


Orville, who could not help laughing, begged me 


_ to ſtay a minute, as he had many important mat- 
ters to diſcuſs, 

No, indeed, my Lord, I oye 1 
have already ſtayed too long.” _ 

Does Miss Anville o ſoon gen her * 


27 


neſs ! 
I. ſcarce know what I do, my Lord,—t am 
quite bewildered !”' 
© One hour's ciation avted he, « will, I 
hope, compoſe your ſpirits, and confirm my happi- 
veils; When, then, may I hope to ſee you alone? 
* ſhall you walk in the garden to- morrow be fore 
breakfaſt?? 
No, no, my Lord; you muſt not, a eva 
time, reproach me with making an appointment. 
Do you then,” ſaid he, laughing, © reſerve 
that honour only for Mr Macartney!“ 
Mr Macartney,”” ſaid I, “ is poor, and thinks 
- himſelf obliged to me; otherwiſe— 


GS Poverty,” eried * ] will not plead; bot 


diſpute y title to an appointment?“ 
will Jofe all patience.” 


tures hut, tell me, are you under Ws Selwyo' S 
cats nat 
« Only for the preſent, my Lord.” 


there is any other Aer for whole intereſt ] aſk 
ſolicit 2”? 

hardly know, my Lord, I hardly know my- 
ſelf to whom TI moſt belong.“ 


warmth, „to haſten the time when that ſhall no 
ville may call you all his own !” 


At length, but with difficulty, I broke —— 
kim, 1 went, however, to my own room, for [ 


was too much agitated to follow Mrs. Selwyn. 


- Good God, my dear Sir, what a ſcene ! kurely 
me meeting for which I ſhill prepare to-morrow 


N | cannot ſo greatly affect me! To be loved by Lord. 


heart, my happineſs ſeemed too infinite td be 
borne, and I wept, even bitte:iy I wept, from the 
excels of joy which overpowered me. | 

In this (tate of almoſt painful felicity, J conti- 
nued, till l was ſummoned to ten. When I re- 
entered the drawing. vom, 1 155oiced much to 
ſind it full of company, as the confuſtn wich 


ſervable. 


Lord Orville devoted himſelf wholly to me. 4 
He ſaw that my eyes were red, and would not 
a let 


* 


J 
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if being obliged to you has any weight, who- all 
« My Lord, I can ey no longer. — Mes Selwyn 


« Deprive her not of the pleaſure of her conjees 


Not a few are the queſtions I have to aſk Miſs 
Anville: among them, the moſt important is. 
whether-ſhe depends wholly on herſelf, or whether 


« Suffer; « ſuffer me, then,” cried he, * 
longer admit a doubt — when your grateful we” 


Orville,—to be the honoured choice of his noble - 


which I met Lord Wenne veds rendered the leſs ob- 


Immediately / this tea, moſt of the comp:ny | 
Played at cards; and then, and till ſa pper- time, 
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let me reſt till he had made me confefs the cauſe; 
and when, though moſt reluctantly, 1 had at- 
kwowledged my weakneſs, I could with difficulty 
refrain from weeping again at the. ende he ex- 
He earneſtly deſired to YA if my journey could 
not be poſtponed; and when ! ſaid Ho, intreated 
permiſſion to attend me to town. 
Oh my Lord.“ eried J. 3 a requeſt ! WW” 
*The toner,” anſwered he, I make my de- 
votion to you public, the ſooner I may expect, from 
your delicacy, you will convince the world you 
encourage no mere dangers.” 
* You teach me, then, my Lord, the. inference 
I'might expect, if I complied.”  ./ | 
And can you wonder | ſhoald ſeek: to haften 
the happy time, when no ſcruples, no diſcretion 
will demand our ſeparation? and when the moſt 
punctilious delicacy will rather promote than op- 
poſe my happineſs in attending you?“ | 
To this J was fitent, and ne re-urged his re-. 
queſt. | 
« My "ey „ Cai I, „ yov'aſk what J have no 
power to grant. Tuis j journey will deprive me of 
all right to act for myſelf.“ 
„% What does Miſs Anville mean 2” | 
« I cannot now explain myielf; indeed, if 
J could, the taſk ould be both painful and te-. 
dious?“ | 
0 Miſs Auville,” cried he, © when may | 
hope to date the period of this myſtery ? when flats 
ter myſelf that my promiſed friend will indeed ho- {We 
nour me with her confidence!“ 
„My Lord,“ faid I. I mean not to affect any 
myſtery but my affairs are ſo circumſtaneed, that 
a long and unhappy ſtory can alone explain them. 
nde if a ſhort ſoſpence will giye your Lor. 
ſhip any une aſineſs.  _ 
« My beloved Miſs TOE? cried he agel 
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« pardon my impatience Lou ſhall tell me no- 
thing you would wiſh to conceal; I will wait your 
own time for information, and truſt to your good- 5 
neſs ſor its ſpeed.” * 
There is nothing, my Lord. I mY to 'conceal; 


- 4 1 


| WH —to pe pone an explanation is all I defire.” | 
1 He then requeſted, that, ſince I would not al- 
low him to accompany me to town, I would per- 
mit him to write to me, and ren to anſwer his 

letters. | 
A ſudden recolleQion of the two 150 which 
had already paſſed between us cecurring to me, I 
aſtily anſwered, No indeed, my Lord? 

4. am extremely ſorry,” Laid be; gravely, *that 
you think me too preſumptuous. I muſt own I had 
flattered myſelf, that to ſoſten whe inquietude of an 
abſchce which ſeems attended by ſo many inexpli- 
able circumſtances, would not baye been to incur 
your diſpleafure.” ; 13 

W This feriouſneſs burt me; od I conls. not for- 
bear ſaying. Can you indeed deſire, my Lord, 

that J ſhould; a ſecond time, expoſe myſelf, by an 

unguarded, readineſs to write to you?” 

A. ſecond time ungarded „ e 2 i 
d he; 4 you-amaze me“ 

“Has your Lordſhip then quite forgat the faok- 
ich letter Þ was ſo imprudent as to ſend you when 
In town?“ re 

„% have : not the leaſt idea,“ N he, «Kof what 
ou mean.“ | 

„Why then, my Lord, bf ſaid I, « we had bets 
er let the ſubject drop. ; 

uy impoſſible? * cried he, ET cannot reſt with- 
dut an explanation!“ . 

And then, he obliged me to ſpeak. very openly 
both letters; but my dear Sir, imagine my 
urpriſe, hen he aſſured me, in the moſt ſolemn 
anner, that far from baving ever written me 2 
*  - fipgle 
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fingle line, he had never ne or heard 
my letter. 6 
This ſubject, which:cauſed dus ne 
7 nod perplexity to us both, entirely engroſſed us for 
the reſt of the evening; und be wade me promiſe 
to ſhow him the letter I kad received in his nam: 
to-morrow morning, that he might endeavour t 
diſcover the author. 
After ſupper, the converſation became general. 
And now, my dearelt Sir, may I not call for yout 
congratulations upon the events of this day? a day 
never to be recollected by me but with the mot 
grateful joy! I know how muth you are inclinei 
do think . of Lord Orville; I cannot, thert fore, 
apprehend that my frankneſs to him will diſpleak 
Fou. Perhaps tke time is not very diſtant wha 
your 'Evelina's cheice may receive the ſanction fff 
her beſt friend's judgment and 2pprobation,—- 
which ſeems now all ſhe. has to win!! 
In regard to the change in my ſituation which 
_ muſt firſt take place, ſurely caunot be blamed 
for what has 4 ! the partiality of Lord Orviil 
muſt not only” reflect honour upon me, but upaſ 
alto whom 1 {mites belong | 
Adieu. moſt dear e 1 wil dag dv gt when 
arrive at Wer | | 


C———— 
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LETTER xxx. 


Evelina in continuation. 


— 


cies 09. 7. 
Foun will ſee, my dear. Sir, that 1 was miſiaket 
in ſuppcſing J ſhould write no more from thi 
place, where my reſidence now. earns»! more ui 
certain than ever. 


. "Tins mErang, duting breakfaſt, 8574 on 
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took an opportunity to beg me, in à low voice,'to 

allow him a moment's converſation before I left 

lifton ; ** May I hope, added he, that you Wr 

ſtrole into the garden after breakfaſt 2? ? 

made no anf wer, but I believe my looks gave 

o denial ;' for, indeed, I much withed to be fas . 

isfied concerning the letter. The moment there- 

ore, that J could quite the parlour, I ran up ſtairs 

or my _calaſh; bur before I reached my room, Mrs 

Selwyn called after me, If you are going to 

alk, Miſs Anville, - be ſo good as to bid Jenny 

ring down my hat, and PH accompany you.? 

Very much diſconcerted, I turned into the 
wing. room, without making any anſwer; and 

here I hoped to wait unſeen, till ſhe had other- 

iſe diſpoſed of herſelf. : But, in a few minutes, 

e door opened, ang Sir Clement Ae" en- 

el. 

Starting at the Bub! of bien in rifog haſtily, 1 
drop the letter which 1 had brought for Lord 

ville' s inſpe@ion ? and, before I could recover 

Sir Clement ſpringing ſorward, had it in his 

nd, He was juſt preſenting it to me, and, at 

> ſame” time, inquiring after. my bealth, when 

 ignature caught, his eye, and he read aloud 

Orvile.“ | 

I endeavoured, eagerly, to fantch it from him: 

t he would not permit me; and holding it faſt, 
a paſſionate manner exclaimed, Good God, 
s Anville, is it ann you can value duch * 

er as this?“ 

The queſtion ſurpriſes and dont me, 7 

I was too much aſhamed to anſwer him; but 

ing he made an attempt to ſecure it, I pre- 

ted him, and vehemently e RR him to re- 

n. 0 

Tell me firſt,” ſaid he, bolding i eh Above my 

h, „ tell me if you have, ſinee, received a 
e letters from the ſame . 3 

8 | 3 No, 
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. No, indeed,” oried I. ( never l wg 
And will you, alſo, ſweeteſt of woman, Pros 
| rails that you never uni receive any more? 8270 
that, and you will make me the happieſt of men. 
Sir Clement,” cried I. greatly Ons, © pray 
give me the letter.“ 
And will you not Giſt ſatisfy. my e 
: will you not relieve me from the torture of the 
moſt. diſtracting ſuſpenſe ? tell me but that ti 
deteſted Orville has written to you no more !” 
Sir Clement,“ eried I, angrily, * you hay 
no right to make any conditions, — ſo pray give nt 
the letter ditectly. / 
Why ſuch ſolicitude about this bateful let 
ter ? can it poſſibly deſerve your eagerneſs ? u 
me, with truth, with ſincerity tell me; Doe] 
| zeoll merit the leaſt anxiety?” 
o matter, Sir,” cried I, in great perplexi 
ve Ke, letter is mine, and 8 by 
„ | muſt conclude, then,” ſaid he, “ that 
letter deſerves your urmoſt : contempt, —but th 
the name of Orville is ſuſſicient to make i 
Prize: "2 44 
Sir Clement,” ” cried I, colouring,” : Fouts 
quite you are very much the letter is .not—' 
„O Miſs Anville,” cried he, you | bluſh! 
ſRammer !—Great Heaven! it is then all « 
feared ! | 
1 know: =, f eried 16 half ſrighined, ** 
you mean? but I beſeech you to give me the 10 
| and to compoſe yourſelf. * 
The letter, cried he, gnaſhing his tt 
" yen ſhall never ſee more! You ought to | 
pPurnt it the moment you bad read !” And i 
inſtant he tore it into a thouſand. pieces. 
Alarmed at a fury fo indecently outragesi 
would have run out of the room? but he cal 
hold of my gown, and cried, Not yet, not 
muſt you go! I am but half mad yet, and you 
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ſtay to finiſh your work. Tell me, therefore, does 
Ol ville know your fatal partiality ?—Say yes,” ad- 
ded he, trembling with paſſion, and I will fly you 
for ever? 

& For Heaven's ſake, Sir Clemout, * FRE I, „ re- 

leaſe, me !—if you do not, you will force me to _ 
for help.” 
Call then,” cried he, ne and ol un- 
feeling girl; call, if you pleaſe,” and bid all the 
world witneſs your triumph ;—but could ten 

worlds obey your call, I wonld not part from yon 
till you had anſwered me. Tell me, then, does Or- 
ville know you love him???“ 

At any other time, an inquiry lo grote would 
have given me inexpreſſible confuſion; but now, 
the wildneſs of his manner terrifitd me, and 1 
only ſaid. Whatever you wiſh to know, Sir Gle- 
ment, I will tell you another time ; but for the 
preſent, I intreat you to let me go! ?“ 

„Enough,“ cried he, I underſtand you !— 
the art of Orville has prevailed cold, jnanimate, 
phlegmatic as he is, you have rendered him the 
moſt envied of men One thing more, 14 have 
done: — Will he marry ven r 

What a queſtion! my cheek glowed wih in- 
digaation, and J feit too proud to make e 
ſwer. 

„ fee, 1 foe how it is,” * cried be, aſier a hart 
pauſe, © and I find I am undone for ever!“ Then, 
letting looſe my gown, he put his hand to his fore- 
head, and. walked up and down the room 1n a haſty 
and agitated manner. 

| Though now at liberty to go, 1 had not the cou- 
rage to leave him: for his evident diſtreſs (xcited 
all my compaſſion. And this was our fitnaticn, 
when Lady Louiſa, Mr . and Mrs Bean- 
mont entered the room. 
Sir Clement Willoughby,” ſaid the latter, I 
beg pardon for making you wait ſo 9 but—” 32 
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She had not time for another word; Sir Cle. 
ment, too much diſordered to know or care what 
he did, ſnatched up his hat, and, bruſhing haſtily 
2 her, flew down ſtairs, and out of the houſe. 

And with him went my fincereſt pity, though I 
xarneſtly hope J ſhall ſee him no more, But what, 
my dear Sir, am I to conclude from his ſtrange 
ſpeeches concerning the letter? does it ſeem as if 
he was himſelf the author of it? How elſe ſhould 
he be ſo well acquainted with the contempt it 
merits ? Neither do I know another human being 
who could ſerve any intereſt by ſuch a deception. 
I remember, too, that juſt as I had given my own 
letter to the maid, Sir Clement came into the 
ſhop; probably he prevailed upon her, by ſome 
bribery, to give it to him, and afterwards, by the, 
fame means, to to deliver to me an anſwer of his 
own writing. | Indeed I can in no other manner 
account for this affair. Oh, Sir Clement, were 
Jou net yourſelf unhappy, I know not how I could 
pardon an artifice that has cauſed me fo much un- 
ealineſs ! 

_ His abrupt departore oocalioned a kind of ge 
: ral conſternation. . * * TED 

„Very extraordinary behaviour this ! o cried 
Mrs Beaumont. 

Egad,“ ſaid Mr Canerley: the 3 has 
a mind to tip us a touch of the heroics this 
morning!“ 5 

* declare,“ rich Lady Lovis, J never ſaw 


any thing ſo monſtrous in my life! it's quite abo- 


minable I fancy the man's mad ;—I'm ſure he 
has given me a ſhocking fright!? 

Soon after, Mrs Selwyn came up ſtairs with 
Lord Merton. The former, advancing haftily to 
me, faid, « Miſs Anville, have e an e cane 

« Me l—no, Madam.“ | 
„Who has one, then? | 
B Egad, ” cried Mr een * never ATION 


OS 
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one in my life; ; it would make me quite me- 
lancholy to have ſuch a time-keeper in my poc- 


ket. 1 would as ſoon walk all day before an hour- 


glaſs. to,” 


awares into refle cting how you employ it.“ 


4+ -Egad, Ma'am,“ cried ke, if Lime thought 


no more of me, than I do of Time, I believe I 


ſhould bid defiance, for one while, to old age and 
wrinkles ; —fot deuce take me if ever . think about 


it at all. ” i 


« Pray, Mr Coverley,” ſaid Mrs Selwyn, « * | 


do you think it pecalary to tell me this ſo of- 
ten 2 


; Often 22 repeated he; a6 Egad, Maus: + 1 
don't know why I ſaid it now ;—but' I'm: ſure I 


can't recolle& that ever I owned as much before.“ 


© Owned it before!“ cried ſne, why, my dear | 


Sir, you on ix all day long; for every word, every 


look, every action proclaims it.“ PR RP od 
I know. not if he underſtood the full ſeverity of 


har ſatire, byt he only turned off with a laugh: and 


ſve men applied to Me Lovel, apd aſked if he bad 


an almanack ? 


Mr Lovel, who always lacks 0 hin — 
addreſſes him, with ſome heſitation anſwered, I 
aſſure yon, Ma'am, I have no manner of antipathy 
to an almanack. none in the leaſt.—I aſſure vou; 


—] dare ſay I have four or five.” » ©: 
„Four ot five !—pray, - RE aſk what ws you 
make of ſo many?“ 


„ Uſe l— really, Ma'am, as to „ don't 
make any particular uſe of them ; but one muſt 


have them, to tell one the day of the month; 


I'm fure, elle, I ſthould never keep it in oe 


head,” - 


DI CLEAN ed, 


„ You, are in the right,” ſaid Mrs Sil, © not 
to watch time, leſt you ſhould be — un- 


a» And 128 your time pals fo ſmoothly W | 
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. * that, without an almanack, you could not di- 
| Ringuiſh one day from another?“ 


Really, Ma'am,” cried he, colouring, * 1 


don't ſee any thing ſo very particular in having a 


few almanacks ; other peeps" have — believe, 


as well as me,” [+ 


Don't be offended,” cried ſhe, *© I have but 
made a little digreſſiun. All I want to know is the 
ſtate of the moon ;—for it is at the full, I ſhall 
be ſaved a world of conjectures, and know at once 


to what cauſe to attribute the inconfiſlencies I 
have witneſſed this morning. In the firſt place, ! 
heard Lord Orville excuſe himſelf from going out, 
becauſe he bad buſineſs of importanee to tranſact 
at home; — yet have 1 ſeen him ſauntering alone in 
tze garden this half hour. Miſs Anville, on the 
dther hand, I invited to walk out with me; and, 


after ſeeking her every where round the houſe, I 


Mad her quietly ſeated in the drawing-room. And 
bot a few minutes fince, Sir Ciement Willoughby, 
wenn even more than his uſual politeneſs, told me 


he was come to ſpend the morning here v hen, 
juſt now, I met him flying down ſtairs, as if pur- 


ſued by the Furies; and, far from repeating his 


compliments, or making any excuſe, he did not 
even anſwer a a "queſtion I aſked him, but ruſh- 


ed paſt me, with the 3 of a thief from a 


bail?” . 
J proteſt,” ſaid Mrs Beaumont, ü can't 


think what he Heant; ſuch rudeneſs from a man 
of any family is quite incomprehenſible.” 


10 My Lord,” cried Lady Louiſa to Lord Merton, 
* Do:you know he did the ſame by me ?—I was 


_ Joit going to alk him hat u as the matter ; but he 


ren paſt me fo quick, that 1 declare he quite düz- 
zled my eyes. You can't think, my Lord, how 


he frighted me; I dare ſay l look as pale— don 1 


lock very pale, my Lord?“ 
Tour Lapp“ ſaid Mr Loeb, « ſo well 
| be» 
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becomes the * that the roſes might bloſk to 
{ce themſelves ſo- excelled,” * ; 
„Pray, Mr Lovel,” ſaid Mrs Selw In, if the 
roſes ſhould bluſh, how would you find it out?” 
« Egad, cxied Mr Coverley,. I ſuppoſe they - 
maſt bluſh, as the ſaying is, like a blue dog,— 
for they are red already.” 

© Prithee, Jack,” ſaid Lord Merton, don't 
you pretend to talk about bluſhes, that never ne- 
what they were in your life,” 

« My Lord,” ſaid Mrs Selwyn, *< if experience 
alone can juſtify mentioning them, what an admi- 
rable treatiſe upon the ſubject. may We not err 
from your Locdſhip 1” 


* 
we 
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„O, pray, Maam,' anſwered he, © ſtick to 
Jack Coverley,—he' s your only man; for my. 
part, I confels I have a mortal avcriion to argu- 
ments.“ | 
O fie, my Lord, ” cried Mrs Selwy n, © a fr 
nator of the nation: a member of the nableſt par- 
liament ia the world and yet neglect che art of 
oratory yx?!“ | 

+ Why, fh, my Lord,” fait Mr Lovel, 1 
think, in general, your Houſe is not much addid- ö 
ed to ſtudy ; we of the Lower Houſe, have indu- 
buably moſt application; and, if I did not peak 
before a ſuperior. power,” bowing low to Lord 
Merton, J ſhould pra me to add, we have like- 
wiſe the moſt able ſpgakers.” ? 

„Mr Lovel,” ſaid Mrs Selwyn, © you Ke: 
mortality = that diſcovery ! but for this obſer- 
vation, and the confeſſion of Lord Merton, I pro- 
teſt I ſhould have ſuppoſed that a peer of the 
realm, and an able lauern. Were enen 
terms.“ 1 
Lord Merton, turning upon bis 1 aſked. 
Lady Louiſa if ſhe ſhould take the air befo: e din- 
aer! 

Yao Really, 4 anſwered the, -* ] don't fans» — 
ann T 3 I'm 
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I'm fral its ene bot; beſides, (putting 
ber hand to her forehead) I a'nt half well; its 


quite horrid to have ſuch weak nerves —the leaſt 


| 22% . 


thing in the world diſcompoſes me: I declare, that 


man's oddneſs has given me fuch à thock, —[ 
don't know when I thall recover from it. But I'm 

2 (ad weak creature don t you think x iN my 
Lord?“ 

0, by no L. ON anfwered he; « your La- 
dy uuip is merely delicate, and devil take me if 
ever 1 had the leaſt paſſion for an Amazon. 


„Thave the honour to be quite of your Lord. 


ſhip's opinion,“ ſaid Mr Lovel, looking maliciouſ. 
Iy at Mrs Selwyn; * for I have am infuperable a- 
vet ion to Arength, either of body or mind, in a 
female.” 
Faith, and fo. have 1,” ſaid Mr ey 
« for, egad, I'd as ſoon ſee a woman chop wood, as 
hear her chop logic.“ 

S8 would every man in his ſenſes, fait Lord 
Merton; . for a woman wants nothing to recom- 
mend ber but beauty and good- nature; in every 

thing elſe ſhe is either impertinent or unnatural. 
For my part, deuce take me if ever I wiſh to hear 
a" word of ſenſe from a woman as longus Þ live !” 

It has always been agreed, faid Mrs Selwyn, 


looking round her with the utmoſt conterwpt, 


that no man ought to be connt cted with 4 wo- 


man _whoſe underſtanding is ſuperior to his oun. 


Now I very much fear, that to accomodate all 
- this good company, according to fuch a rule, would 
be utterly” improfticable, unleſs we fhould chuſe 
ſubjects from Swift's hofpital iots.“ 

How many enemies, my deaf ir, does this un- 
bounded ſeverity excite ! Lord Merton, however, 
enly whiſtled; Mr Coverley fang; and Mr Love), 
after biting his lips fome time, faid, Pon hon- 
nour, that lady—if ſhe was not a lady,— ſhould 
be half tempied to ern there is fome- 
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thing,—in ſach Weverity,—that is rather, 1 muſt 
fay,— rather —oddiſb,“ 1 


Juſt then # ſervant brought Lady Louiſa a note 


of the room. 
garden after what Mrs Selwyn had ſaid. 


would acquaint Lord Orville he was there. 


lone, He told me he had taken the liberty to in- 


quire for Lord Orville, by way of pretext for co- 
ming to the houſe. 


father. 
6:1 have, Madam,” faid he; © and the generous. 


quaint you, that upon reading my unhappy mo- 


ther's letter, he did not beficate to acknowledge 
me. 37 


„Good God,” rden T, with no little emotion, 


© how fimilar are our circumſtances ! And did he 
receive you kindly ? j 


«+ 1 could not, Madam, expect that he would: 
the. cruel tranfaftion which obliged me to fly Paiis 
was too recent in his memory.“ 

And, —have you ſeen the young lady?“ 


No; Madim,” faid he mourutully, © 41 was 
forbia her fight? T?“ 


«+ Forbid be fight and why 25 
Partly, perhaps, from prudence, —and partly 


eafily ſubſide, I only requeſted leave to acquaint 


her __ but it was denied me —Tou Bave no 
2 
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upon a walker, which is a ſeremony always uſed 
to her Ladyſhip; and I tcok the opportunity of 
this interruption to the converſation to ſteal out 


J went immediately to thajertour, which I. 
found quite empty; for I did not dare walk in the 


In a few minutes a ſervant announced Mr Ma- 
cartney, ſaying, as he entered the room, that he 


Me Macartney rejoiced much at finding me a- 
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1 then very egarly inquired if he had ſeen his 


compaſſion you have ſhown made me haſten to ac- 


from the remains of a reſentment which will not 


ber with, my relationſhip, and to be allowed to calt- 
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Hard, and vain command!“ | 
Lou have, you have a ſiſter?” cried I, from 


an impulſe of pity, which I could not repreſs ; <* a 


. ſiſter, ſaid Sir John, you muft forget ber exiflence. 


ſiſter who is moſt warmly intereſted in your welfare 
and who only wants opportunity to manifeſt her 


friendſhip and regard.” 


* Gracious Heayen:!” cried he, + what does 


Miſs Anville mean! “? 15 
« Anville,” ſaid I, “ is not my real name; Sir 
John Belmont is my father, —he is your's,—and 1 


am your ſiſter - You ſee, therefore, the claim we 


j 


mutually have to each other's regard we. are not 


merely bound by the ties of friendſhip, but by 
thoſe of blood.. I feel for you, already, all the af. 
fection of a ſiſter I felt it, indeed, before 1 
knew I was one..-Why, my dear brother, do 


vou net ſpeak ?—do you heſitate to acknowledge 


me?“ 


« Tam ſo loſt in attomiſhment,” cried he, * that 


T know not if I hear right!“ 


« have then found a brother” cried I, hold. 


ing out my hand, “ and he will not own me !” 


« Own you !—Oh Madam,” cried he, accept 


ing my offered hand, “ 1s it, indeed, poſſible you 


can own me ?—2 poor, wretched adventurer! who 


ſo latley had no ſupport but from your generoſity? 


hom yoor benevolence ſnatched from utter de- 


ſtruction ?—Cn . you, On Madam, can you in- 


deed, and without a bluſh, condeſcend to own ſuch 


an outcaſt for a brother?“ 


„Oh, forbear, forbear,” cried I; «is this lan- 


guage proper for a filter ! are we not reciprocally. 
bound to each other !-—Will you not ſuffer me 10 
expect from you all the good offices in your pow- 
er?—Buttell me, where is our father ät preſent ?” 
« At the Hotwells, Madam; he arrived there, 


yeſterday morning.“ 1 
I would have proceeded with further queſtions; 
3 . 2 | X 1 9 $74 3% „ i | | "but 
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but the entrance of Lord Orville prevented me. 
The moment he ſaw us, he ſtarted, and would have 
retreated; but, drawing my hand from Mr Ma- 
cartney's, I begged him to come in. | 
For a few moments we were all filent, and I 
believe, all in equal confuſion. Mr Macartney; 
1owever, recollecting himſelf, ſaid, “ I hope your 
Lordſhip, will forgive the liberty have taken 1 in 
aking uſe of your name!“ | 
Lord Orville, rather” coldly, bowed, but faid 
nothing, £ 
Again we were all filent, and then Mr Nan 
artney took leave. 
1 fancy,” ſaid Lord Orville, when lie was 
one, I have ſhortened Mr Macartney's s viſit?“ 
„No, my Lord, not at all.” | 
«© T had pr reſumes, „» ſaid he, with ſome heſi- 
ation, © I ſhould have ſeen Miſs Anville in the 
garden: — but 1 knew not ſhe was fo much better 
ngaged.” 
Before I could anſwer a vert came to tell me 
e chziſe was ready, and that Mrs Selwyn was 
quiring for me, _ : 
„J will wait on her immediately,” cried J, and 
vay I was running; but Lord Orville, ſtopping 
e, ſaid, with great emotion, Is1 it Abus, Miſs 
knville, you leave me?” 
„My Lord, ” cried 1, * how can I help nd; 


eps, ſoon, ſome beter opportunity may of- 
. | 


Good Heaven : cried he, . do you indeed 
ke me for a ſtoic ? What better opportunity may 

hope for? is not the chaiſe ecme —are yen 
t 9 g! have Jou even deigned ro tell me whi- 

er: 9 

„My jour my Lord, will now be deferred 

r Macartney has brought me intelligence 1 un 

nders it at preſent unneceſſary.” _ # 
Mr ** ſaid he gravely, > — to 
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have great influcnce;—yet he is a very young coun. | t 
ſellor.” _. 5 
Is it poſſible, my Lord, Mr Macartney can 
give you tlſe leaſt uneaſineſs? | p 
„My deareſt Miſs Anville, ſaid he, taking my 
hand, ** I ſee, and I adore the purity of your I n. 
— mind, ſuperior as it is to all little arts and all ap. 


prehenſions of ſuſpicion; and I ſhould do myſelf, I b 
as well as you, Injuſtice, if I were capable of har. 
 . bouring the ſmalleſt. doubts of that goodneſs which I p 
makes you mine for ever: nevertheleſs, pardon me, MW ip 
if I own myſelf ſurpriſed, —nay, alarmed, at theſe a 
y frequent meetings with ſo young a man as Mr * ſe 
cartney.“ I« 
% My Lord,” eried I, eager to clear mylef 
% Mr Macartney i is my brother !” di 
„% Your: brother! you amaze me !—— Whatgec 
firange myſtery, then, makes his relationſhip » 6 
ſecret !“ To 
Juſt then Mrs Seleyn opened the door. 0, ve 
Fou are here!“ cried ſne: “ Pray, is my Lord ſo 
Kind as to afſiſt you in Prepariag ſor your Journey, Te 
: or in retarding it?“ 22 
| # T'thogld be, moft happy,“ ſaid Lord Orville, 
ſmiling, „if it were in my power 4 do.the lat. 
1 then eiae fs with Mr Macartney' s com- fai 
munication. 


* She immediately ordered the chaiſe away; 3 and 
then took me into her own room to conſider what 
ſhould: be done. 

A few minutes Cufliced to determine her; » and 
the wiote the following note. 


70 Sir FJobn Belmont, — 


9 Mas Selwyn preſents her compliments to Sit 
John Belmont; and if he is at leiſure, will be glad 
en i e 7 10 


* 
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to wait on him this woralag pon buſineſs of im- 


rtance,” | 
n She then ordered her man to enquire at the 
ump-room, for a direction; and went herfelf to 
7 Mrs Beaumont to o apologile for deterring her j Jour- 
r ney. 


" de glad to fee her. 
She would have had me immediately ackdms 


ſpare me the diſtreſs of fo abrupt an introduction, 
and to pave the way for my reception. She con- 
ſented rather reluctantly, and, attended only by 
her ſervant, walked to the Wells. 
She was not abſens two hours; yet ſo miſerably 
did time ſeem to linger, that I thought a thouſand 


room, for I was too much agitated even to con- 


), WW verſe with Lord Orville. 

o The inſtant that, from my window, T faw * 

7 returning, Lew down ſtairs, and met her in the 
garden. 

e, We both walked to the arbour. 

ta Her looks, 'in which diſappointment and an- 


ger were expreſſed, preſently announced to me the 
n. failure of her embaſſy. Finding that ſhe did not 


ſpeak, 1 aſked her, in a faultering voice, Whether 


ad or not I had a father? 


«Yon have not, my dear!“ ſaid ſhe abruptly. 
Very well, Madam,“ faid 1, with tolerable 


all ſtill find one!“ 
It was ſome time ere ſhe could give, or 1 could 


ed it in a haſty manner; yet I believe 1725 recol- 
ect every word. 


* Sir John alone. He received me with 
_the 


lad 
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An anfwer was preſently returned, that he would 


pany her to the Hotwells; but I intreated her to 


ö 
i 
1 
2 
+ 
| 


accidents had happened, and feared the would ne- 
ver return. I paſſed the whole time in my own 


nd: 4 et the chaiſe, then, be ordered again; 
[ will go to Berry Hill; —and there, I truſt, 1 


ear, the acgout of ber viſit; and then ſhe rela- 
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ment in ſaſpenſe as to the purport of my viſit, Bu 
1 had no ſooner made it known, than, with a ſuper. 


ſtory ?” Ridiculous, I told him, was a term which 


| uſe of, in ſpeaking of the horrible actions belong 
ing to the o/d flory he made ſo light of; ** actions, 


black annals of Nero or Caligula.” He attempted 
in vain to rally; for I purſued him with all the: 
verity in my power, and ceaſed not painting ti 
enormity of his crime, till 1 ſtung him to the 
quick, and in a voice of paſſin and impatience, 5 


upon vrhich I need a monitor. „Make, then, 
cried I, the only reparation in your power 

Your daughter! is now at Clifton; ſend for her hi 
ther; and, in the face of the world, proclaim ti 
legitimacy of her birth, and clear the reputatiaf 


heireſs.” For ſome time this aſſertion appearedif 


in her laſt illneſs, conveyed the child to him uh 


— DN 
1 5 * © 4 
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the utmoſt: Politeneſs- I did not keep him a mo. 


cilious ſmile, he ſaid, And have you, Madan, 
been prevailed upon to revive that ridiculous ol 


he would find no one elſe do him the favour to make 


continued I,. which would dye Rill deeper th 


faid, No. more, Madam, —this is not a ſubjel 


of your injured wife.“ Madam,“ faid he, ju 
are much miſtaken, if you ſuppoſe I waited for th 
honour of this viſit, before I did what little juſt 
now: depends upon me, to the memory of that ui 
fortunate woman: her daughter has been my ca 
from her infancy; I have taken her into my haul 
ſue bears my name, and ſhe will be my {| 


abſard, chat I only laughed at it: but at laſt, 
aſſured me, I had myſelf been impoſed upon; i 
that the very woman who attended Lady Belm 


he- was in London, before ſhe was a year 
„ Unwilling,” he added, at, that time to co 
firm the rumour of my being married, 1 ſent then 
man with the child to France : as ſoon as ſhe " 
old enough, I put her into a convent, where! 


* deen ad educated ; and now l haye * | 
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her home. I have acknowledged her for my lawful 

child, and paid, at length, to the memory of her 
unhappy mother, a tribute of fame, which has 
made me wiſh to hide myſelf hereafter from all 
the world.“ This whole ſtory ſounded fo impro- 
bable, that I did not ſcruple to tell him that T dif- 
credited every word. He then rung his bell; and 
inquiring if his hair-dreſſer was come, ſaid he was 
ſorry. to leave me, but*that, if I would favour him 
with my company to-morrow, he woutd do him- 
ſelf the honour of introducing Miſs Belmont to 
me, inſtead of troubling me to introduce her to 
him. I roſe in great indignation ; and aſſuring him 
I would make his conduct as public as it was infa- 
mous, I left the houſe. . | 

Good Heaven, how itrange the recital ! how in- 
comprehenſible an affair! The Miſs Belmont, then, 
who is actually at Briſtol, paſſes for the daughter 
of my unhappy mother I paſſes, in ſhort, for your 
Evelina ! Who ſhe can be, or what this tale can 
mean, I have not any idea. 

Mrs Selwyn ſoon after left me to my own re- 
flections. Indeed they were not very pleaſant. 
Quietly as I had borne her relation, the, mo- 
ment I was alone I felt moſt bitterly both the dit- 
grace and the ſorrow of a rejection ſo cruelly in- 
explicable. 

know not how long I might have continued in 
this ſituation, had I not been awakened from my 
melancholy reverie by the voice of Lord Orville. 
« May J come in,” cried he, „or thall I inter- 
rupt you?“ y 

I was ſilent, and he ſeated himſelf next me. 

« 1 fear,” he continued, « Miſs Anville will 
think I perſecute her; yet ſo much as I have to 
ſay, and ſo much as 1 wiſh to hear, with ſo few 
opportunities for either, ſhe cannot wonder, —and 
I hope ſhe will not be. offended, —that I ſeize 
with ſuch avidity every moment in my power 

Vor. II. U to 
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; "to converſe with her. You are grave,” added he, 
taking my hand; I hope you do not regret the 
delay of your journey ?—I hape the pleaſure > 
gives to me, will not be a ſubject of pain to you ? 
Mou are ſilent !—Something, I am ſure, has af. 
flicted you: Would to Heaven I were able to con- 

ſole you !— Would to Heaven I were worthy to 

participate in your ſorrows !” 

My heart was too full to bear this kindneſs, and 
I could only anſwer by my tears. Good Hea- 
ven,” cried he, © how you alarm me ! My love, 
my ſweet Miſs Anville, deny me no longer to be 
the ſharer of your griefs !—tell me, at leaſt, that 
you have not withdrawn your eſteem |—that you 
do not repent the goodneſs you have ſhown me 
that you ſtill think me the ſame grateful Orville, 

whoſe heart you have deigned to accept !” 

« Oh, my Lord,” cried I, “ your generoſity 
overpowers me !” And 1 wept Yke an infant. For 
now that all my hopes of being acknowledged 
ſeemed finally cruſhed, I felt the nobleneſs of his 
diſintereſted regard ſo forcibly, that I could ſcarce. 
breathe under the weight of gratitude which op- 
prefled me. 

He ſeemed greatly ſhocked ; and in terms the 
moſt flattering, the moſt reſpectfully tender, he at 
once ſoothed my diſtreſs, and urged me to tell him 
its cauſe. 

« My Lord,” ſaid I, when I was able to ſpeak, 
44 you little know what an outcaſt you have ho- 
noured with your choice I—a child of bounty,— 
an. orphan from infancy, dependent, even for 
ſubſiſtence dependent, upon the kindneſs of com- 
paſſion —Rejected by my natural friends, —diſ- 
owned for ever by my neareſt relation, Oh, my 
Lord, ſo circumſtanced, can I deſerve, the diſtinc- 
tion with which you bono me ? No, no, I feel 
the inequality too painfully fou muſt leave me, 
my Lord, you muſt _ me to return to obſcu- 

rity ; 
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rity and there, in the boſom of my firſt, beſt, 
my only friend, I will pour forth all the grief of 
my heart !---while you, my Lord, muſt ſeek elſe- 
where“ ; | 
I could not proceed ; my whole ſoul recoiled 
againſt the charge I would have given, and my 
voice refuſed to utter it. | 1 
« Never !” cried he, warmly; „my heart is 
yours, and I ſwear to you an attachment eternal ! 
— You prepare me, indeed, for a tale of horror, 
and I am almoſt breathleſs with expectation ; but 
ſo firm is my conviction, that, whatever are your 
misfortunes, to have merited them is not of the 
number, that I feel myſelf more ſtrongly, more 
invincibly devoted to you than ever — Tell me 
but where I may find this noble friend, whoſe vir- 
tues you have already taught me to reverence, 
and I will fly to obtain his conſent and interceſſion, 
that henceforward our fates may be indiſſolubly 
united ; and then ſhall it be the ſole ſtudy of my 
life to endeavour to ſoften your paſt, —and guard 
you from future misfortunes !” . 
I had juſt raiſed my eyes to anſwer this moſt 
generous of men, when the firſt object they met 
was Mrs Selwyn! _ 1 
« So, my dear,” cried ſhe, what, ſtill courting 
the rural ſhades !—I thought ere now you would 
have been ſatiated with this retired ſeat, and I have 
been ſeeking you all over the houſe. But I find the 
only way to meet with you,—is to inquire for 
Lord Orville. However, don't let me diſturb your 
meditations; you are poflibly planning ſome paſto- 
ral dialogue.“ 
| 2 with this provoking ſpeech, ſhe walk- 
ed on, | 
In the greateſt confuſion I was quitting the ar- 
bour, when Lord Orville ſaid, “Permit me to fol- 
low Mrs Selwyn ;—it is time to put an end to all 
Da: imper- _ 


m 
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impertinent ede will you allow me to ſpeak 
to her openly : #: 


I aflented in filence, and he left me. 

I then went to my own room, where I conti- 
nued till I was ſummoned to dinner; after which, 
Mrs Selwyn invited me to her's. 

The moment ſhe had ſhut the door,“ Your La- 
dyſhip,” faid ſhe, will, I hope, be ſeated.” 

« Mz'am !” cried ], ſtarting. 

& O the ſweet innocent | So you don't know 
what I mean ?—but, my dear, my ſole view is to 
accuſtom you a little to your dignity elect, leſt, 
when you are addreſſed by your title, you ſhould 
look another way, from an apprehenſion of liſten- 
ing to a diſcourſe not meant for you to hear.” © 

Having, in this manner, diverted herſelf with 
my confuſion, till her raillery was almoſt exhauſt- 
ed, ſhe congratulated me very ſerioſſy upon the 
partialicy of Lord Orville, and painted to me, in 


the ſtrongeſt terms, his diſintereſted deſire of be- 


ing married to me immediately. She had told 
him, ſhe faid, my whole ſtory; and yet he was 
willing, nay eager, that our union ſhould take 
place of any further application to my family. 
« Now, my dear,” continued ſhe, «I adviſe yu 


by all means to marry him directly; nothing can 


be more precarious than our ſucceſs with Sir John; 
and the young men of this age are not to be truſted 


with too much time for deliberation, where their 


intereſts are concerned.” 

«© Good God, Madam,“ cried I, “ do you think 
I would hurry Lord Orville i 5 

« Well, do as you will,” ſaid ſhe, © luckily 
vou have an excellent ſubject ſor Quixotiim ;— 
otherwiſe this delay might prove your ruin ; but 
Lord Orville is almoſt as romantic as if he h: 
been born and bred at Berry Hill.“ 

She then propoſed, as no better expedient ſecm- 
ed likely to be ſuggeſted, that I ſhould accompauy 
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her at once in her viſit to the Hot- wells to-morrow _ 
morning. 

The very idea made me tremble ; yet ſhe repre- 
ſented ſo ftrongly the neceſſity of purſuing this 
unhappy affair with ſpirit, or giving it totally up, 
that, wanting her force of argument, I was almoſt 
obliged to yield to her propoſal. 

In. the evening we all walked in the garden; 
and Lord Orville, who never quitted my fide, told 
me he had been liſtening to a tale, which, though 
it had removed the perplexities that had ſo long 
tormented him, had penetrated him with ſorrow | 
and compaſſion. | I acquainted him with Mrs Sel- 


wyn's plan for to-morrow, and confeſſed the ex- 


treme terror it gave me. He then, in a manner al- 
moſt unanſwerable, befought me to leave to him 
the conduct of the affair, by conſenting to be his 
before an interview took place. | 

I could not but acknowledge my ſenſe of his ge- 
neroſity: but I told him I was wholly dependent 
upon you; and that I was certain your opinion 
would be the ſame as mine; which was, that it 
would be highly improper I ſhould diſpoſe of my- 
ſelf for ever, ſo very near the time which muſt fi- 
nally decide by whoſe authority I ought to be guid- 
ed. The ſubject of this dreaded meeting, with the 
thouſand conjectures and. apprehenfions to which 
it gives birth, employed all our converſation then, 
as it has all my thoughts ſince. 

Heaven only knows how I ſhall ſupport myſelf, 
when the long expected the wiſhed—yet terrible 
moment arrives, that will proſtrate me at the 
feet of the neareſt, the moſt reverenced of all rela- 
tions, whom my heart yearns to know, and | longs 


to love | 
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LETTER XXII. 


. Evelina in continuation. 
Oct. g. 
CovuLD not write yeſterday, ſo violent was the 
agitation of my mind ;- but I will not, now, loſe 
a moment till I have haſtened to my beſt friend an 
account of the tranſactions of a day I can never re- 
collect without emotion. 

Mrs Selwyn determined upon ſending no meſ- 
ſage, Leſt,“ ſaid ſhe, “Sir John, fatigued with 
the very idea of my reproaches, thould endeavour 
to avoid a meeting : ail we have to do is to take 
him by ſurpriſe. He cannot but ſee who you are, 
whether he will do-you juſtice or not.” 

We went early, and in Mrs Beaumont's cha- 
riot; into which Lord Orville, uttering words of 
the kindeſt encouragement, handed us both. 

My uneaſineſs, during the ride, was exceſſive; 
but when we ſtopped at the door, I was almoſt 
ſenſeleſs with terror! the meeting, at laſt, was 
not ſo dreadful as that nbment! F believe 1 was 
carried into the houſe ; but I fcarce recollect what 
was done with me: however, I know we remain- 
ed ſome time in the parlour before Mrs Selwyn 
could ſend any meſſage up ftairs. 

When I was ſomewhat recovered, I intreated 
her to let me return home; affuring her Ifelt my- 
{elf quite uneaqual to ſupporting the mterview. 

« No,” faid the; “ you muſt ftay now : your 
fears will but gain ſtrength by delay; and we muſt 
not have ſuch a ſhock as this repeated.” Then, 
turning to the ſervant, ſhe ſent up her name. 

An anſwer was brought, that he was going out 
in great haſte, but would attend her me: 2 
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1 turned ſo ſick, that Mrs Selwyn was apprehen- 


five I ſhould have fainted; and opening a door 
which led to an inner appartment, ſhe begged me 
to wait there till I was ſomewhat compoſed, and 
till ſhe had prepared for my reception. 

Glad of every moment's reprieve, I willingly 
agreed to the propoſal ; and Mrs Selwyn had but 
juſt time to ſhut me in, before her preſence was 
neceflary. . . | 

The voice of a father — Oh dear and revered 
name !—which then, for the firſt time, ſtrucx my 
ears, affected me in a manner I cannot deſcribe, 
though it was only employed in giving orders to a 
fervant as he came down ſtairs. 

Then, entering the parlour, I heard him fay, 
« I am ſorry, Madam, I made you wait; but I 
have an engageinent which now calls me away : 
however, if you have any commands for me, I 
ſhall be glad of the honour of your company ſome 
other time.” 

« I am come, Sir,” ſaid Mrs Selwyn, “ to in- 
troduce your daughter to you.” : 
c I am infinitely obliged to you,” anſwered he; 
© but I have juſt Had the ſatisfattion of breakfaſt- 

ing with her. Ma'am, your moſt obedient.” 

« You refuſe, then, to ſee her ?” | 

« I am much indebted to you, Madam, for this 
defire of increaſing my family; but you muſt ex- 
cuſe me if I decline taking advantage of it. I have 
already a daughter, to whom I owe every thing ; 
and it is not three days fince that I had the plea- 
{ure of diſcovering a ſon : how many more ſons 
and daughters may be brought to me, I am yet to 
learn; but J am already perfectly ſatisſied with 
the ſize of my family.“ es 

“Had you a thouſand children, Sir John,” ſaid 


Mrs Selwyn warmly, «this only one, of which 


Lady Belmont was the mother, ought to be moſt | 
diſtinguiſhed ; and, far from avoiding her ſight, 
you 
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you ſhould thank your ſtars, in humble gratitude, 


that there yet remains in your power the ſmalleſt 


opportunity of .doing the injured wife you have 
ron the poor juſtice of acknowledging her 
child !” 

«Tam very unwilling, Madam,” anſwered he, 
to enter into any diſcuſſion of this point; but you 
are determined to compel me to ſpeak. There 
lives not at this time the human being who ſhould | 
talk to me of the regret due to the memory of that 
ill-fated woman; no one can feel it ſo ſeverely as 
myſelf : but let me, nevertheleſs, aſſure you, I have 
already done all that remained in my power to 
prove the reſpect ſhe merited from me: her child 
I have educated, and owned for my lawful heireſs : 
if, Madam, you can ſuggeſt to me any other 
means by which I may more fully do her juſtice, 
and more clearly manifeſt her innocence, name 
them to me; and though they ſhould wound my 
character ſtill deeper, I will perform them rea- 

Fi | A AGE ; 
þ All this ſounds vaſtly well,” returned Mrs 
Selwyn „ but I muſt own it is rather too enig- 
matical for my faculties of comprehenſion. You 

can, however, have no objection to ſeeiag this 
young lady.” 
None in the wor 
„Come forth, _ my dear,” cried ſhe, open- 
ing the door; © come forth, and ſee your father !” 
Then, taking my trembling hand, ſhe led me for- 
ward. _ I would have withdrawn it, and retreated ; 
but as he advanced inſtantly towards me, I found 
myſelf already before him. 

What a moment for your Evelina !—an involun- 
| tary ſcream eſcaped me, and, covering my face 
with my hands, I ſunk on the floor. 

He had, however, ſeen me firſt ; for in a voice 
ſcarce articulate, he exclaimed, * My God ! does 


Caroline Evelyn till live!“ 
Mrs 


) 
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Mrs Selwyn ſaid ſomething, but I could not 
liſten to her; and in a few minutes he added 
„Lift up thy head, —if my fight has not blaſted 
thee ;—lift up thy head, thou image of my long- 
loſt Caroline !” | 

Aﬀected beyond meaſure, I half aroſe, and em- 
braced his knees while yet on my own.. 

« Yes, yes,” cried he, looking earneſtly in my 
faces “ ſee, I fee thou art her child! ſhe lives, 
—-{he breathes, — ſhe is preſent to my view I Oh 
God, that the indeed lived !—Go, child, go,” add- 
ed he, wildly ſtarting, and puihing me from him 
© take her away, Madam, —I cannot bear to look 
at her !” And then, breaking haſtily from me, he 
ruſhed out of the room. | 

Speechleſs, motionleſs myſelf, I attempted not 
to ſtop him: but Mrs Selwyn, haſtening after him, 
caught hold of his arm; Leave me, Madam,” 
cried he with quickneſs, “and take care of the 
poor child :—bid her not think me unkind ; tell 
her I would at this moment plunge a dagger in my 
heart to ſerve her :—but ſhe has ſet my brain on, 
fire; and I can fee her no more!“ Then, with a 
violence almoſt frantic, he ran up ſtairs. 

Oh, Sir, had I not indeed cauſe to dread this 
interview? —an interview ſo unſpeakably painful 
ang afflicting to us both] Mrs Selwyn would have 
immediately returned to Clifton; but I intreated 
her to wait ſome time, in the hope that my un- 
happy father, when his firſt emotion was over, 
would again bear me in his ſight. However, he 
foon after ſent his ſervant to inquire how I did 
and to tell Mrs Selwyn he was much indiſpoſed, 
but would hope for the honour of ſeeing her to- 
morrow, at any time ſhe would pleaſe to appoint. 

She fixed upon ten o'clock in the morning; and 
then, with a heavy heart, I got into the chariot. 

Thoſe afflicting words, I can fee her no more! were 
never a-moment abſent from my mind. 2 
et 
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Yet the fight of Lord Orville, who banded us 
from the carriage, gave ſome relief to the ſadneſs 
of my thoughts. - I could not, however, enter up- 
on the painful ſubject; but, begging Mrs Selwyn 
to ſatisfy him, I went to my own room. 

As ſoon as I communicated to the good Mrs 
Clinton the preſent ſituation of my affairs, an idea 
occured to her, which ſeemed to clear up all the 
myſtery of my having been ſo long diſowned. 

The woman, the lays,” who attended my ever- 
to-be-regretted mother in her laſt illneſs, and who 
nurſed me the firſt four monthsof my life, ſoon after 
being diſcharged from your houſe, left Berry Hill 
entirely, with her baby, who was but ſix weeks 
older than myſelf. Mrs Clinton remembers, that 
her quitting the place appeared, at the time, very 
extraordinary to the neighbours ; but as ſhe was 
never heard of afterwards, the was by Gngrees e 
forgotten. 

he moment this was mentioned, it ſtrück Mrs 
Selwyn, as well as Mrs Clinton herſelf, that my 
father had been impoſed upon; and that the nurſe, 
who ſaid ſhe 5 brought his child to him, had 
in fact carried her own. 

The name by which I was known, the ſecrecy 
obſerved in regard to my family, and the retire- 
ment in which I lived, all conſpired to render this 
ſcheme, however daring and fraudulent, by no 
means impracticable; and in ſhort, the idea was 
no ſooner ſtarted than conviction ſeemed to fol- 
low it. 

Mrs Selwyn determined immediately to diſcover 
the truth or miſtake of this conjecture ; therefore, 

the moment ſhe had dined, ſhe walked to the Hot- 
wells, attended by Mrs Clinton. 

I waited in my room till her return; a then 
heard the following account of her viſit : 

She found my poor father in great agitation. 
She immediately informed him of the occaſion of 

| her 
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her ſo ſpeedy return, and of her ſupicions of the 
woman who had pretended to convey to him his 
child. Interrupting her with quickneſs, he ſaid 
he had juſt ſent her from his preſence: that the 
certainty I carried in my countenance of my real 
birth, made him, the moment he had recovered 
from a ſurpriſe which had almoſt deprived him of 
reaſon, ſuſpect, himſelf, the impoſition ſhe men- 
tioned. He had therefore ſent for the woman, and 
queſtioned her with the utmoſt auſterity : ſhe turn- 
ed pale, and was extremely embarraſſed ; but till 
ſhe perſiſted in affirming that ſhe had really 
brought him the daughter of Lady Belmont. His 
perplexity, he ſaid, almoſt diſtracted him: he had 
altvays obſerved, that bis daughter bore no reſem- 
blance to either of her parents; but as he had 
never doubted the veracity of the nurſe, this cir- 
cumſtance did not give birth to any ſuſpicion. _ | 
At Mrs Selwyn's defire, the woman was again 
called, and interrogated with equal art and 4 
rity: her confuſion was evident, and her anſwers 
often contradictory; yet the ſtill declared ſhe was 
no impoſtor. We will ſee that in a minute,” 
ſaid Mrs Selwyn ; and then deſired Mrs Clinton 
might be called up ſtairs. The poor wretch, chan- 
ging colour, would have eſcaped out of the room; 
but being prevented, dropt on her knees, and im- 
plored forgiveneſs. A confeſſion of the whole at- 
fair was then extorted from her. | 
Doubtleſs, my dear Sir, you muſt remember 
Dame Green, who was my firſt nurſe. The deceit 
| the has practiſed was ſuggeſted, ſhe ſays, by a 
converſation ſhe overheard; in which my unhappy 
mother beſought you, that, if her child ſurvived 
her, you would take the ſole care of its education 
and, in particular, if it ſhould be a female, you 
would by no means part with her in early life. 
You not only conſented, ſhe ſays, but aflured her 
you would even retire abroad with me yourſelf, if 
my 
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my father ſhould importunately demand me. Her 
own child, ſhe ſaid, was then in her arms; and 
ſhe could not forbear wiſhing it were poſſible to 
give her the fortune which ſeemed fo little valued 

for me. This wiſh once raiſed was not eaſily 
ſuppreſſed ; on the contrary, what at firſt appear- 
ed a mere idle deſire, in a ſhort time ſeemed a fea- 
fible ſcheme. Her huſband was dead; and ſhe had 
little regard for any body but her child; and, in 
ſhort, having faved money for the journey, the 
contrived to inquire a direction to my father; and 


telling her neighbours ſhe was going to ſettle in 


Devonſhire, the {et out on her expedition. 

When Mrs Selwyn aſked her how ſhe dared per- 
petrate ſuch a fraud, ſhe proteſted ſhe had no ill 
deſigns; but that, as HV would be never the 
worſe of it, ſhe thought it pity nobedy ſhould be 
the better. 

Her ſucceſs we are already acquainted. with. 
Indeed every thing ſeemed to contribute towards 
it : my father had no correſpondence at Berry Hill ; 
the child was inſtantly fent to France; where, be- 
ing brought up in as much retirement as myſelf, 
nothing but accident could diſcover the fraud. ' 

And here let me indulge myſelf in obſerving, 
and rejoicing to obſerve, that the total neglect 1 
thought I met with was not the effect of inſenſi- 
bility or unkindneſs, but of impoſition and error; 
and that at the very time we concluded I was un- 
naturally rejected, my deladed father meant to 
ſhow me moſt favour and protection. 

He acknowledges that Lady Howard's letter 
flung him into ſome perplexity: he immediately 
communicated it to Dame Green, who confeſſed 
it was the greateſt ſhock the had ever received in 
her life; yet ſhe had the art and boldneſs to aſ- 
ſert, that Lady Howard muſt herſelf have been de- 
ceived: and as the had from the beginning of her 


enterpriſe declared ſhe had ſtolen away the child 
I without 
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without your knowledge, he concluded that ſome 
deceit was then intended him; and this thought 
occaſioned his abrupt anſwer. | 
Dame Green owned, that from the momeat the 
jougney to England was ſettled, ſhe gave herſelf up 
for loſt. All her hope was to have had her daugh- 
ter married before it took place; for which reaſon 
ſhe had ſo much promoted Mr Macartney's addreſ- 
ſes : for though ſuch a match was inadequate to 
the pretenſions of Mit Belmont, the well knew it 
was far ſuperior to thoſe her daughter could form, 
after the diſcovery of her birth. - 
My firſt inquiry was, it this innocent daughter 
was yet acquainted with the affair? No, Mrs Sel- 
wyn ſaid; nor was any plan ſettled how to divul 
it to her. Poor unfortunate girl ! how hard is her 

fate] She is intitled to my kindeſt offices, and I 

{hall always conſider her as my ſiſter. 

I then aſked whether ray father would again al- 

low me to ſee him ? | 

« Why, no, my dear, not yet,” anſwered the ; 

« he declares the fight of you is too much for 
| him: however, we are to ſettle every thing con- 
cerning you to-morrow z for this woman took up 
all our time to-day.” 

This morniug, therefore, ſhe is again gone to 
the Hot-well. I am waiting in all impatience for 
her return: but as I know you will be anxious for 


the account this letter contains, I will not delay | 
ſending it. HAT: W992 
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LETTER XXXIIII. 
| Evelina iu continuation, 


13 | | October 9. 
T FT OW agitated, my dear Sir, is the preſent 
f ; life of your Evelina ! every day ſeems im- 
portant, and one event only a prelude to another. 
Mrs Selwyn, upon her return this morning from 
the Hot-well, entering my room very abruptly, 
| , « Oh, my dear, I have terrible news for 
| s or”. — | 
j | « For me, Ma'am Good God! what now!“ 
# « Arm yourſelf,” cried ſhe, „ with all your 
#þ Berry Hill philoſophy ;—con over every leſſon of 
| | — fortitude or reſignation you ever learnt in your 
=. - life —for know,—you are next week to be mar- 
1 ried to Lord Orville!“ e ee 
Doubt, aſtoniſhment, and a kind of perturba- 
tion 1 cannot deſcribe, made this abrupt commu- 
nication alarm me extremely; and, almoſt breath-' 
leſs, I could only exclaim, © Good God, Madam, 
what do you tell me!“ Fj ns 
- « You may well be frightened, my dear,” ſai 
ſhe ironically; „“ for really there is ſomething 
mighty terrific in becoming, at once, the wife 
the man you adore,—and a Counteſs !” _ 
I intreated her to ſpare her raillery, and tell ne 
her real meaning. She could not prevail wit) 
. herſelf to grant the rf requeſt, though the rc 
dily complied with the ſecond. | 
My poor father, ſhe ſaid, was ſtill in the utmol 
uneaſineſs. He entered upon his affairs with gre i 
"openneſs ; and told her he was equally diſturbè ! 
how to diſpoſe either of the daughter he had d, 
goyered, or the daughter he was now to give op | 
the 
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the former he dreaded to truſt himſelf with again 
beholding, and the latter he knew not how to 
ſhock with the intelligence of her diſgrace. Mrs 
Selwyn then acquainted him with my fituation in 
regard to Lord Orville; this delighted him ex- 
tremely; and when he heard of his Lordſhip's ea- 
gerneſs, he ſaid he was himfelf of opinion, the 
{ooner the union took place, the better; and, in 
return, he informed her of the affair of Mr Ma- 
cartney. And, after a very long converſation,” 
continued Mrs Selwyn, “ we agreed, that the moſt 
eligible ſcheme for all parties would be, to have 


* both the real and the fictitious daughter married 

N without delay. Therefore, if either of you have any 

A inclination to pull caps for the title of Miſs Bel- 

b mont, you muſt do it with all ſpeed, as next week. 

will take from both of you all pretenſions to it.” 

00 « Next week |—dear Madam, what a ſtrange 

* plan without my being conſulted, without ap- 7 


f 


plying to Mr Villars,—without even the concur- 
" rence of Lord Orville! | 7 85 
65 « As to conſultin you, my dear, it was out of 


all queſtion; becauſe, you know, young ladies“ 
1 hearts and hands are always to be given with re- 
* luctance:—as to Mr Villars, it is ſufficient we 
* know him for your friend ;—and as for Lord Or- 
* ville, he is a party concerned.“ 


« A party concerned you amaze me !” k 

« Why, yes; for as I found our conſultation 
likely to redound to his advantage, I perſuaded. 
Sir John to ſend for him.“ 

« Send for him Good God !” | 

« Yes; and Sir John agreed. I told the ſer- 
vant, that if he could not hear of his Lordſhip in 
the houſe, he might be pretty certain of encoun- 
tering him in the arbour.— Why do you colour, 
my dear 7— Well, he was with us in a moment: 
I introduced him to Sir John; and we proceeded 
to buſineſs,” 
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«Tam very, very ſorry for it !--Lord Orville muſt 

himſelf think this conduct ſtrangely precipitate.” 
„ No, my dear, you are miſtaken ; Lord Orville 
has too much good ſenſe. Every thing was then 
diſcuſſed in a rational manner. You are to be 
married privately, though not ſecretly, and- then 
go to one of his Lordſhip's country-ſeats: and 
poor little Miſs Green and your brother, who 
have no houſe of their own, mult go to one of Sir 
John's.“ 

« But why, my deay Madam, why all this 
haſte ? hy may we not be allowed a little longer 
time?“ 

&« I could give you a thouland reaſons,” an- 
ſwered ſhe, “but that Fam tolerably certain 1 
or three will be more. than you can controvert, 
even with all the logie of genuine coquetry, In 
the firſt place, you doubtleſs with to quit the houſe 
of Mrs Beaumont :—to whoſe, then, can you with 
fuch propriety remove as to Lord Orville's ?” 

„ Surely, Madam,” cried I, “I am not more 
deſtitute now than when 1 thought myſelf an or- 
i phan #7... 

| | © Your father, my dear,” anſwered ſhe, * is 
= willing to ſave the little impoſtor as much of the 
h mortification of her diſgrace as is in his power: now 
jf you immediately take her plece, according to your 
| right, as Miſs Belmont, why, not all that either of 
=_ you can do for her, will prevent her being eternally 
ſtigmatized as the Bantling of Dame Green, waſh 
woman and wet-nurſe of Berry-Hill, Darſctſhire. 
Now ſuch-a genealogy will not be very flattering, 

By even to Mr Macartney, who, all-diſmal as he is, 
you will find by no eam wanting in pride * 

ſelſconſc quence.“ 

For the univerſe,” interrupted I, «I would 
not be acceſſary to the degradation you mention 3 

but ſurely, Madam, I may return to Perry Hill ?” 
« By no means, {aid ſhe; “ for though con- 
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paſſion may make us wiſh to ſave the poor girl the 
conſuſion of an immediate and public. fall, yet ju- 


{tice demands you thould appear henceforward in 
no other light than that of Sir John Belmont's 
daughter. Beſides, between friends, I, who know 


the world, can ſea, that half this prodigious deli- 
cacy for the little uſurper is the mere reſult of ſelf- / 


intereſt 3. For while hey. affairs are huſht up, Sir 


John's, eu know, are kept from being brought 
further to light. Now the double marriage we 


have projected obviates all rational objections. Sir 
John will give you immediately 30, oool.; all ſettle- 
ments, and ſo-forth, will. be made for you in the 
name of Evelina Belmont: Mr Macartney will at 


the ſame time take poor Polly Green; — and yet, at 
firſt, it will only be generally knowa that a dawgh- 


ter of Sir John Belmant's is married.” 

In this manner, though ſhe: did not convince 
me, yet the quickneſs of her arguments filenced 
and perplexed me. I inquired, however, if I 
might not be permitted to again ſee my father, or 


whether I muſt regard myſelf as baniſhed his pre- 


{ence for ever ?” _ 


« My dear,” ſaid ſhe, © he does not know you :. 
he concludes that you have been brought up to de- 


teſt him ; and therefore he is rather prepared to 
dread than to love you.” 


This anſwer. made me very unhappy : I wiſhed 
molt impatiently to remove his prejudice, and en- 


deavour, by dutiful aſſiduity, to engage his kind- 


nels ; yet knew not how to propole tecing him, 


while conſcious he wiſhed to avoid me. 


This evening, as ſoon as the company was en- 


gaged with cards, Lord Orville exerted his utmoſt 
cloquence to reconcile me to this haſty plan: but 
how was I ſtartled when he told me that next 


Twueſdoy,was the day appointed by my father to be 


the moſt important of my life! £ 
. C Next 
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et Next Tueſday ! ay repeated I, quite out of 
breath, © Oh, my Lord! 

26 My ſweet Evelina,” faid he, “the day which 
will make me the happieſt of mortals, would pro- 
bably appear awful to you, were it to be deferred 
a twelvemonth. Mrs Selwyn has doubtleſs ac- 
quainted you with the many motives which, inde- 
pendent of my eagerneſs, require it to be ſpeedy ; 
ſuffer therefore its acceleration, and generouſly 
complete my felicity, by endeavouring to ſuffer it 
without repugnance.” 

« Indeed, my Lord, I would not wilfully raiſe 
objections, nor do 1 deſire to appear inſenſible of 
the honour of your. good opinion ;- but there is 
ſomething in this plan---ſo very hafſty,---ſo unrea- 
ſonably precipitate :---befides, I ſhall have no time 
to hear from Berry Hill; and believe me, my 
Lord, I ſhould be for ever miſerable, were I, in 
an affair ſo important, to act without the ſanẽtion, 
of Mr Villar's advice.“ 

He offered to wait on you himſelf; but I told 
him I had rather write to you. And then he pro- 
poſed, that, inſtcad of my immediately accompa- 
-nying him to Lincolnſhire, we ſhould firſt. paſs a 
month at my native Berry Hill. 5 

This was indeed a grateful propoſal to me, and 
I liſtened to it with undiſguiſed pleaſure. And,--- 
in ſhort, I was obliged to conſent to a compromiſe, 
in. merely deferring the day till Thurſday | He 
readily undertook to engage my father's concur- 
rence in this little delay; and I beſought him at 
the ſame time to make uſe of his influence to ob- 
tain me a ſecond interview, and to repreſent the 
deep concern I felt- in being thus baniſhed his 
ſight. 

"ii would then have ſpoken of ſettlements 3 but 
I aſſured him I was almoſt rr even of the 
word. 

And now, my deareſt Sir, what is your opinion 
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of theſe haſty proceedings? Believe me, I half 
regret the fimple facility with which I have ſuffer- 
ed myſelf to be hurried into compliance; and 
thould you ſtart but the ſmalleſt objection, I will 
yet inſiſt upon being allowed mort time. | 

I muſt now write a conciſe account of the ſtate 
of my affairs to Howard Grove, and to Madame 
Duval. | | | 
Adieu, deareſt and moſt honoured Sir ! every 
thing at preſent depends upon your ſingle deciſion ; 
to which, though I yield in trembling, I yield im- 
plicitly. | kh 


LETTER XXXIV. 


« FEvelina in continuation. 


A 


Oct. IT. 
ESTERDAY morning, as ſoon as breakfaſt was 


over, Lord Orville went to the Hot-wells, to 
wait upon my father with my double petition. 

Mrs Beaumont then, in general terms, propo- 9 
ſed a walk in the garden. Mrs Selwyn ſaid ſhe 1 
had letters to write; but Lady Louiſa aroſe to ac- ; 
company her. 

I had ſome reaſon to imagine, from the notice 
with which her Ladyſhip had honoured me during 
breakfaſt, that her brother had acquainted her 
with my preſent fituation : aud her behaviour now 
confirmed my conjecture ; for when I would have 
gone up ſtairs, inſtead of ſuffering me, as uſual, 
to paſs diſregarded, ſhe called after me with an 
affected ſurpriſe, + Miſs Anville, don't you walk 
with us?“ 75 

There ſeemed ſomething ſo little: minded in this 
ſudgen change of conduct, that, from an involun- 
tary motion of contempt, I thanked her with a 

of WET | coldneſs 
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coldneſs like her own, and declined her offer. 
Yet, obſerving that ſhe bluſhed extremely at my 
refaſal, and recollecting ſhe was ſiſter to Lord Or- 
ville, my indignation ſubſided ; and upon Mrs 
Beaumont's repeating the invitation, I accepted. it. 

Our walk proved extremely dull: Mrs Beau- 
mont, who never ſays mueh, was more ſilent than 
uſual; Lady Lovifa ſtrove in vain to lay aſide the 
reſtraint and diſtance ſhe had hitherto preſerved ; 
and as to me, I was too conſcious of the circum- 
ſtances to which I-owed their attention, to feel 
either pride or pleaſure from receiving it. 

Lord Orville was not long abſent : he joined us 
in the garden with a look of gaiety and good hu- 
mour that revived us all. You are juſt the par- 
ty,” ſaid he, „I withed to ſee together. Will 
you, Madam,” taking my hand, allow me. the 
honour of introducing you by your real name to 
two of my neareſt relations ? Mrs Beaumont, give 
me leave to preſent to you the daughter of Sir 
John Belmont; a young lady who, I am ſure, 

muſt long ſince have engaged your eſteem and ad- 
miration, though you were a ſtranger to her birth.” 

e My Lord,” faid Mrs Beaumont, graciouſly 
ſaluting me, © the young lady's rank in life, your 

Lordſhip's recommendation, or her own merit, 

would any one of them have been ſufficient to 
. have intitled her to my regard: and I hope ſhe 
has always met with that reſpect in my houſe 
which is ſo much her due; though, had I been 
ſooner made acquainted with her family, I ſhould 
doubtleſs have better known how to have ſecured 
it.“ . IP 
« Miſs Belmont,” ſaid Lord Orville, “ can re- 
ceive no luſtre from family, whatever ſhe may 
give to it. Louiſa, you will, I am ſure, be happy 
to make yourſelf an intereſt in the friendſhip of 
Miſs Belmont, whom I hope ſhortly,” kiſſing my 
hand, and joining it with her Ladyſhip's, © to 
77 5 5 | have 
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have the happineſs of preſenting to you by yet 
another name, and by the moſt endearing of all 
titles.“ , 

[ believe it would be difficult to ſay whoſe 
cheeks were, at that moment, of the deepeſt dye, 
Lady Louiſa's or my own: for the conſcious pride 
with which the has hitherto ſlighted me, gave to 
her an embarraſſment which equalled the confu- 
tion that an introduttion ſo unexpected gave to 
me. She ſaluted me, however; and, with a faint 
ſmile, ſaid, „ ſhall eſteem myſelf very happy to 
profit by the honour of Miſs Belmont's acquain- 
tance,” we, 

I only coprtſey*d, and we walked on; but it was 
evident, from the little ſurpriſe they expreſled, 
that they had been already informed of the ſtate of 
the affair. | 

We were ſoon after joined by more company: 
and Lord Orville then, in a low voice, took an op- 
portunity to tell me the ſucceſs of his viſit. In the 
tirſt place, Thurſday was agreed to; and, in the 


ſecond, my father, he ſaid, was much concerned 


to hear of my uneaſineſs; ſent me his bleſſing, 
and complied with my requeſt of ſeeing him, with 


the ſame readineſs he ſhould agree to any other I 


could make. Lord Orville, therefore, ſettled 
that I ſhould wait upon him in the evening, and, at 
his particular requeſt, unaccompanied by Mrs Sel- 


n.. 

This kind meſſage, and the proſpect of ſo ſoon | * 
ſeeing him, gave me ſenſations of mixed pleaſure 
and pain, which wholly occupied my mind till the 
time of my going to the Hot-well. | 

Mrs Beaumont lent me her chariot, and Lord 
Orville abſolutely infiſted upon attending me. If 
you go alone,“ ſaid he, Mrs Selwyn will cer- 
tainly be'offended ; but if you allow me to conduct 
you, though ſhe may give the freer ſcope to her 
raillery, the cannot poſlibly be affronted : and 8 
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had much better ſuffer her laughter, than provoke 
her ire.” 

Indeed, I muſt own, I had no reaſon to regret 
being ſo accompanied; for his con verſation ſup- 
ported my ſpirits from drooping, and made the 
ride ſeem ſo ſhort, that we actually ſtopped at my 
father's door, botore I knew we had proceeded ten 
yards. 

He handed me from the carriage, and conducted 
me to the parlour; at the door of which I was met 
by Mr Macartney. © Ah, my dear brother,” cried 
I, Chow happy am I to ſee you here |” 

He bowed, and thanked me. Lord Orville, then, 
kolding out his hand, ſaid, Mr Macartney, I 
hope we. thall be better acquainted z I promiſe. 
_—_ much pleaſure from eng your friend- 

& Your Lordſhip does me but too much ho- 
nour,” anſwered Mr Macartney. 

But where,” cried I, “ is my fiſter ? for fo I 
muſt already call; and always conſider her; am 
afraid ſhe avoids me; - you muſt endeavour, my 
dear brother, to prepoſſeſs her in my favour, and- 
reconcile her to owning me.” 

& Oh Madam,” cried he, «you are all goodneſs 
and benevolence | but at preſent I hope you will 
excuſe her, for I fear ſhe has hardly fortitude ſuk⸗ 
ficient. to ſee you: in a ſhort time, perhaps 

In a very ſhort time, then,” ſaid Lord Grelle, 
J hope you will yourſelf introduce her, and that 
we ſhall have the pleaſure of wiſhing you both joy: 
allow me, my Evelina, to ſay ave, and permit me, 
in your name, as well as my own, to intreat that 
the firſt gueſts we ſhall have the happineſs of re- 
ceiving, may be Mr and Mrs Macartney.“ 

* A ſervant then came to beg I would walk up 
nds} 
I beſought Lord Orville to accompany me z but 


he feared The ny of Sir John, who had — 
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fred to fee me alone. He led me, however, to the 
foot of the ſtairs, and made the kindeſt efforts to 
give me courage : but indeed he did not fucceed ; 
for the interview appeared to me in all its terrors, 
and left me no feeling but apprehenſion. ' 

The moment I reached the landing-place, the 
drawing-room door was opened ; and my father, 
with a voice of kindneſs, called out, “ My child is 
it you*?” | 

« Yes, Sir,” cried I, ſpringing forward, and 
kneeling at his feet, „it is your child, if you will 
con her!“ e Sky ; 

He kneeled by my fide, and folding me in his 
arms, « Own thee,” repeated he, yes, my poor 

girl, and Heaven knows with what bitter contri- 
tion!“ Then raifing both himſelf and me, he 
brought me into the drawing- room, ſhut the door, 
and took me to the window; where, looking at me 
with great earneſtneſs, « Poor unhappy Caroline! 
_ cried he; and, to my inexpreſſible concern, he 
burſt into tears. Need I tell you, my dear Sir, how 
mine flowed at the fight ? g 

I would again have embraced his knees; but, 
hurrying from me, he flung himſelf upon a ſo- 
pha, and, leaning his face on his arms, ſeemed 
for ſome time abſorbed in bitterneſs of grief. 

I ventured" nat to interrupt a forrow I fo much 
reſpected; but waited in filence, and at a diſtance, 
till-he recovered from its violence. But then it 
ſeemed in a moment to give way to a kind of fran- 
tic fury; for, ſtarting ſuddenly, with a ſternneſs 
which at once furprifed and frightened me, 
„ Child,” cried he, © haſt thou yer ſufficiently 

humbled thy father ?—if thou haſt, be contented 
with this proof 'of my weakneſs, and no longer 
force thyſelf into my preſence ! 

Thunderftruck by a command ſo unexpected, I 
ſtood ſtill and ſpeechleſs, and doubted whether my 
own ears did not deceive me. 
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ce Oh, go, go!“ cried- he paſſionately; * in 
pity -in compaſſion. if thou valueſt my ſenſes 
leave me, — and for ever!“ 

64 will, I will,” cried I, creatly terrified z and 
I moved haſtily towards the door: yet ſtopping 
when I reached it, and, almoſt involuntarily, 
dropping on my knees, Vouchſafe,“ cried 1, 
cc oh, Sir, vouchſafe but once to bleſs your dau h 
ter, and her ſight ſhall never more offend ou] 
Alas, cried he, in a ſoftened voice, „I am 
not worthy to bleſs thee I am not worthy to call 
thee daughter l I ami not worthy that the fair light 
of heaven ſhould viſit my eyes !---oh God ! that I 
could but call back the time ere thou waſt born, 
or elſe bury its remembrance in eternal oblivion !” 
« Would to Heaven,” cried I, © that the light 
of me were leſs terrible to you | that inſtead. of ir- 
ritating, I could ſoothe your ſorrows j---Oh Sir, 
- how thankfully would I then prove niy duty, even 
at the hazard of my life !” 

Are you ſo kind?“ cricd he, gently z * come 
hither, child ;---riſe, Evelina :--- Alas, it is for me to 
kneel---, not you z—and I tvould kneel,---I would 
crawl upon the earth,---I would kiſs the duſt,—- 
could I, by ſuch FS A" obtain the forgive- 
neſs of the reprolemantve of the moſt injured of 
women!“ . 

Oh, Sir,” exclaimed I, © that you could but 


read my heart !---that you could but ſee the filial 
tenderneſs and concern u which it overflows - 


you would not then talk thus,---you would not 
then baniſh meyourpreſence, and exclude me from 
your affection! 

« Good God,” cried he, «is it Hens poſſible 
that you do not hate me ?- Can the child of the 
wrongad Caroline look at, and not execrate me 
Waſt thou not born to abhor, and bred to curſe 
m7 did not thy mother n thee her bleſs- 

ing 
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ing, on condition that thou ſhouldſt deteſt and a- 
void me ?” 


« Oh no, no, no l“ cried I; “ think not ſo un- 


kindly of her, nor ſo hardly of me.” I then took 
from my pocket-book her laſt letter; and, preſſing 
it to my lips, with a trembling hand, and {till up- 
on my knees, I held it out to him. 

Haſtily ſnatching it from me, Great Hea- 
ven! cried he, „tis her writing Whence 
comes this? ho gave it you? hy had I it not 
ſooner? ? 

I made no anſwer; his vehemence intimidated 
me, and I ventured not to move from the ſuppli- 
ant poſture in which I had put myſelf. 

He went from me to the window;: where his 
eyes were for ſome time rivetted upon the direc- 
tion of the letter, though his hand ſtrook ſo vio- 
lently he could hardly hold it. Then, bring- 
ing it to me, © Open it, —cried he,—* for I can- 
not!“ 

I had myſelf hardly ftrength to obey him; 
but when I had, he took it back, and walked 
haſtily up and down the room, as if dreading to 
read it, At length, turning to me, Po you 
know,” cried he, “ its contents?“ 

« No, Sir,” anſwered I, it has never been 
unſealed.” 

He then again went to the 0 and began 
reading. Having haſtily run it over, he caſt up his 
eyes with a look of deſperation; the letter fell 
from his hand, and he exclaimed, . Yes! thou 
art ſainted thou art bleſſed And I am curſed 
for ever!” He continued ſome time in this me- 
lancholy poſition; after which, caſting himſelf 
with violence upon the ground, „Oh wretch,” 


geon canſt thou hide thy head?“ 

I could reſtrain myſelf no longer; I roſe and 
went to him; I did not dare ſpeak, but with pity 
Vol., II. . and 
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cried he, „ unworthy life and light, in what dun- | 


4 
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and concern unutterable, I wept and hung over him. 


you would not hate him. — Oh then, thou repre- 
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Soon after, ſtarting up, he again ſeized the let- 
ter, exclaiming, * Acknowledge thee, Caroline! 
—yes, with my heart's beſt blood would I acknow- 
ledge thee Oh that thou couldſt witneſs the ago- 
ny of my ſoul-l—Ten thouſand daggers could not 
have wounded me like this letter !” 

Then, after again reading it, “ Evelina,” he 
cried, * ſhe charges me to receive thee ;—wilt 
thou, in obedience to her will, own for thy father 
the deſtroyer of thy mother?“ 

What a dreadful queſtion ! I ſhuddered, but 
could not ſpeak. ö | 

&« To clear her fame, and receive her child,” 
continued he, looking ſtedfaſtly at the letter, * arc 
the conditions upon which ſhe leaves me her for- 
giveneſs: her fame, I have already cleared and 


ob, how willingly would I take her child to my bo- 


ſom, ſold her to my heart,. — call upon her to mi- 
tigate my anguiſh, and pour the balm of comfort 


on my wounds, were I not conſcious I deſerve not 


to receive it, and that all my affliction is the reſult 
of my own guilt !” 

It was in vain I attempted to ſpeak ; horror and 

ief took from me all power of utterence. 

He then read aloud from the letter, © Look noi 
lite thy unfortunate mother] Sweet ſoul, with what 
bitterneſs of ſpirit haſt thou written ? Come hi- 
ther, Evelina : Gracious Heaven!“ looking ear- 
neſtly at me, never was likeneſs more ſtri- 
king !—the eye,—the face,—the form—Oh my 
my child, my -child !” Imagine, Sir, — for I can 
never deſcribe my feelings, when I ſaw him fink 
upon his knees before me! Oh dear reſem- 
blance of thy murdered mother !-Oh all that re- 
mains of the moſt injured of women ! behold thy 
father at thy feet !—bending thus lowly to implore 


ſentative of my departed wife, ſpeak to me in her 
Name, 


} 
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name, and ſay that the remorſe which tears my 
ſoul tortures me not in vain !“ 

« Oh riſe, riſe, my beloved father,” cried I, at- 
tempting to aſſiſt him; *I cannot bear to ſee you 
thus]; reverſe not the law of nature; riſe yourſelf, 
and bleſs your kneeling daughter !” 

« May Heaven bleſs thee, my child—!” cried 
he, © for I dare not.” He then roſe ; and embra- 
cing me molt affectionately, added, «I ſee, I fee 
that thou art all kindneſs, ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs ; 
I need not have feared thee, thou art all the 

fondeſt father could wiſh, and I will try to frame 
my mind to leſs painful ſenſations at thy ſight. 
Perhaps the time may come when I may know 


only fit to be alone: dreadful as are my reflections, 


b they ought merely to torment myſelf.— Adieu, my 
F child; be not angry, I cannot ſtay with thee z— 
* Oh Evelina ! thy countenance is a dagger to my 
t heart !\—juſt ſo thy mother looked, —jut ſo? 
Tears and ſighs ſeemed to choak him nd 


waving his hand, he would have left me ;—but, 
clinging to him, „Oh, Sir,“ cried I, „will you 
ſo toon abandon me? am I again an orphan?— 
On my dear, my long-loſt father, leaye me not, 1 
befeech yon ! take pity on your child, and rob her 
_ — the parent ſhe ſo fondly hoped would cheriſh 
er Py ; ' : 

« You know not what you aſk,” cried he; 

the emotions which now rend my ſoul are more 


my than my reaſon can endure : ſuffer me, then, to 
* leave you; impute it not to unkindneſs, but think 
in of me as well as thou canſt Lord Orville has be- 


haved nobly ; l believe he will make thee happy.” 


re- Then, again embracing me, “ God bleſs thee, my 
thy dear child,” cried he, © God bleſs thee, my Eve- 
lore lina !—endeavour to love,—at leaſt not to hate me, 
* and to make an intereſt in thy filial boſom by 


thinking of me as thy father.“ | 


. 


the comfort of ſuch a daughter z—at preſent, I am 
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I could not ſpeak; I kiſſed his hands on my 
knees; and then, with yet more emotion, he again 
- bleſſed me, and hurried out of the room,—leaving 
me almoſt drowned in tears. 

Oh Sir, all goodneſs as you are, how much 
will you -feel for your Evelina, during a ſcene of 
fuch agitation ! I pray Heaven to accept the tri- 
bute of his remorſe, and reſtore him to tranquil- 
lity | 

When I was ſufficiently compoſed to return to 
the parlour, I found Lord Orville waiting for me 
with the utmoſt anxiety :—and then a new ſcene 
of emotion, though of a far. different nature, a- 

waited me; for I learned by Mr. Macartney, that 
this nobleſt of men had inſiſted the ſo- long ſuppo- 
{ed Miſs Belmont ſhould be conſidered indeed as 
my ſiſter, and as the co-heireſs of my father 
though not in /awv, in juſtice; he ſays, the ought 
ever to be treated as the daughter of Sir John Bel- 
mont. 
Oh Lord Orville !—it ſhall be the ſole ſtudy of 
my happy life, to expreſs, better than by words, 
the ſenſe I have of your exalted Benevolence and 
greatneſs of mind 


uů—ü—ũ— I, 
TT 
Evelina in continuation. 
Clifton, Oct. 12. 


HIS morning early, I received the following 
letter from Sir Clement Willoughby. 


To Miſt Anville. 


I rave this moment received intelligence that 
N pre- 
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preparations are actually making for your marriage 
with Lord Orville. 

Imagine not that I write with the imbecile idea 
of rendering thoſe preparations abortive. No, I 
am not ſo mad. My ſole view is to explain the 
motive of my conduct in a particular inſtance, and 
to obviate the accuſation of treachery Wh ich may 
be laid to my charge. 

My unguarded behaviour when I laſt 0 you, 


has, probably, already acquainted you, that the 


letter I then ſaw you reading was written by my- 
ſelf; For your further ſatisfaction, let me have. 
the honour of informing: you, that the letter you 
had deſigned for Lord Orville had fallen into my 


However I may have been urged on by a paſſion 
the moſt violent that ever warmed the heart of 
man, I can by no means calnily ſubmit to be ſtig- 
matiſed for an action ſeemingly ſo — $ 
and it is for this reaſon that I trouble you with my 
juſtification, 

Lord Deville, -the happy Orville, whom you 
are ſo ready to bleſs, had made me believe 
he loved you not ones that he held you in con- 


tempt. 


Such were my thoughts of his ſentiments of 
you, when I got poſſeſſion of the letter you meant 
to ſend him. I pretend not to vindicate either the 
means I uſed to obtain it, or the action of break- 
ing the ſeal ; but I was impelled by an impetuous 
curiofity to diſcover the terms upon e oF 
wrote to him. 

The letter, however, was wholly unintelligible 
to me, and the peruſal of it oaly added to my per- 
plexity. 

A tame ſuſpenſe I was not born to endure, and 
I determined to clear my doubts at all hazards and 
events. 

I anfwered i It, therefore, in Orville s name. 

. 4 The 
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The views which I am now going to acknow- 
ledge, muſt, infallibly, incur your diſpleaſure ;--- 
yet I ſcorn all palliation. 

Briefly, then,---I concealed your letter to prevent 
a diſcovery of your capacity ;---and I wrote you an 


* anſwer which I hoped would prevent your wiſhing 


for any other. 

I am well aware of every thing which can be 
ſaid upon this ſubject. Lord Orville will, poſlibly, 
think himſelf ill uſed ;--- but I am extremely indif- 
ferent as to his opinion : nor do I now write by way 
of offering any apology to him, but merely to make 
known to yourſelf the reaſons by which I have 
been governed. SE 

I intend to ſet off next week for the Continent. 
Should his Lordſhip have any commands for me 
in the mean time, I ſhall be glad to receive them. 


I fay not this by way of defiance, -I ſhould bluſh 


to be ſuſpected of ſo doing through an indirect 
channel ; but ſimply that, if you ſhow him this 
letter, he nity know I dare defend, as well as ex- 
cuſe, my conduct. 

* CLEMENT WI1ILLOUGHBY. 


What a ſtrange letter! how proud and how 
piqued does its writer appear | To what alternate 
meanneſs and rafhneſs do the paſſions lead, when 
reaſon and felf-denial do not oppoſe them ! Sir 
Clement is conſcious he has acted diſhonourably ; 
yet the ſame uñᷣbridled veKemence which urged 
im to gratify a blameable curioſity, will ſooner 
prompt him to riſk his life, than confeſs his miſ- 
conduct. The rudenefs of his manner of writing 
to me ſprings from the ſame cauſe; the proof he 
has received of my indifference to him has ſtung 


him to the ſoul, and he has neither the delicacy 


nor forbearance to diſguiſe his diſpleaſure 

I determined not to ſhow this letter to Lord Or- 
ville, and thought it moſt prudent to let Sir Cle- 
| ment 


\ 
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ment know I ſhouid not. I therefore wrote the fol- 
lowing. note, 


To Sir Clement Willoughby. 

SR, | 
Tas letter you have been pleaſed to addreſs to 
me, is ſo little calculated to afford Lord Orville 
any ſatisfaction, that you may depend upon my 
carefully keeping it from his ſight. . I will bear you 
no reſentment for what is paſt z but I moſt earneſt- 
ly intreat, nay implore, that you will not write 
again, while in your preſent frame of mind, by 

any channel, direct or indirect. | 

I hope you will have much pleaſure in your pro- 


poſed expedition; and I beg leave to allure you of 
my good wiſhes, : | 


Not knowing by what name to ſign, I was ob- 
liged to ſend it without any. | 

The preparations which Sir Clement mentions 
go on juſt as if your conſent were arrived : it is in 
vain that I expoſtulate; Lord Orville ſays, ſhould 
any objections be raiſed, all ſhall be given up, but 
that, as his hopes forbid him to expect any, he 
muſt proceed as if already aſſured of your con- 
currence. 

We have had, this afternoon, a moſt intereſt- 
ing converſation, in which we have traced our ſen- 
timents of each other from our firft acquaintance. 
I have made him confeſs how ill he thought of me, 
upon my foolith giddineſs at Mrs Stanley's ball; 
but he flatters me with aſſurances, that every ſuc- 
ceeding time he ſaw me, I appeared to ſomething 
lefs and leſs diſadvantage. 

When I expreſſed my amazement that he could 
honour with his choice a girl who ſeemed ſo infi- 

nitely, in every reſpect, beneath his alliance, he 
frankly owned, that he had fully intended making 
a more 
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more intimate inqiuires into my family and con- 
nections; and particularly concerning thoſe people 
he ſaw me with at Marybone, before he acknow- 
ledged his prepoſſeſſion in my favour: but the ſud- 
denneſs of my intended journey, and the uncer- 
tainty of ſeeing me again, put him quite off his 
guard, and, * diveſting him of prudence, left him 
nothing but love.” Theſe were his words ; and 
yet, he was repeatedly aſſured me, that his partia- 
lity has known no bounds from the time of my re- 


ſiding at Clifton. 


* * * * * 


Mr Macartney has juſt been with me, on an 
embaſſy from my father. He has ſent me his 
| kindeft love, and aſſurances of favour ; and deſired 
to know if I am happy in the proſpect of changing 
my ſituation, and if there is any thing I can name 

which he can do for me. And, at the ſame time, 
Mr Macartney delivered to me a draught on my fa- 
ther's banker for a thouſand pounds, which he in- 
fiſted that I ſhould receive entirely for my own 
uſe, and expend in equipping myſelf properly for 
the new rank of life to which I ſeem deſtined. 

I am ſure I need not ſay how much I was pe- 
netrated by this goodneſs; I wrote my thanks, 
and acknowledged, frankly, that if I could fee him 
reſtored to 2 my heart would be with- 


out a wiſh, | | . 
LETTER XVI. 


Evelina i in Re 


3 85 teen, 0a. 1 3. 
HE time . now when L hope we ſhall 


meet gebt I cannot ſleep; great joy is 5 
re - 
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reſtleſs as ſorrow, and therefore I will continue 
my journal. 

As I had never had an opportunity of ſeeing Bath, 
a party was formed laſt night for ſhowing me that 
celebrated city; and this morning, after breakfaſt, 
we ſer out in three phaetons. Lady Louiſa and Mrs 
Beaumont with Lord Merton; Mr Coverly with 
Mr Lovel ; and Mrs Selwyn and myſelf with Lord 
Orville. =; 

We had hardly proceeded half a mile, when a 
gentleman from a poſt-chaiſe, which came gallop- 
ping after us, called out to the ſervants, © Holla, 
my Lads ;--pray, is one Miſs Anville in any of them 
thing-embobs ?"" 

I immediately recollected the voice of Captain 
Mirvan, and Lord Orville ſtopped the phaeton. 
He was out of the chaiſe, and with us in a moment. 
« So, Miſs Anville,” cried he, * how do you do? 
ſo I hear you're Miſs Belmont now ;—pray, how 
does old Madame French-do ?” | 5 

« Madame Duval,” ſaid I, © is, I believe, very 
well.” 

“J hope ſhe is in good caſe,” ſaid he, winking 


ſignificantly, “ and won't flench at ſeeing ſervice : 


| ſhe has laid by long enough to refit and be made 


tight. And pray how does poor Monſter Doleful 
do? is he as lank-jawed as ever !” 
: „They are neither of them,” ſaid I, “ in Bri- 
ol.“ > 
« No?” cried he, with a look of diſappoint- 
ment; „but ſurely the old dowager intends co- 
ming to the wedding ! *twill be. a moſt excellent 
opportunity to ſhow off her beſt Lyons filk. Be- 
ſides, I purpoſe to danre a new-faſhioned jig with 
her. Don't you know when ſhe'll come?“ 
J have no reaſon to expect her at all.” 
© No !-'Fore George, this here's the worſt 
news I'd wiſh to hear |—why Tve thought of no- 
"BE thing 
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ng all the way but what trick 1 ſhould ſerve 
her !” 

Lou have been very obliging !” faid , — ＋ 
in 

0 O, I ART you,” cried he, “ our Moll 
would never have wheedled me into this jaunt, if 
I'd known ſhe was not here; for, to let you into 
the ſecret, I fully intended to have treated the old 
buck with another frolic.” 

Did Miſs Mirvan, then, perſuade you to this 
journey ?” 

« Yes, and we've been trwvelling all night.” 

e We!” cried I: «Is Miſs Mirvan, then, with 
you: 953 

« What, Molly ?--yes, ſhe's in that there chaiſe.” 

« Good God, Sir, why did not you tell me 
ſooner ?” cried I; and immediately, with Lord 
Orville's aſſiſtance, I jumped out of the phaeton, 
and ran to the dear girl. Lord Orville opened the 
chaiſe-door; and I am ſure I need not tell you what 
unfeigned joy accompanied our meeting. 

We both begged we might not be parted during 
the ride; and Lord Orville was ſo good as to invite 
Captain Mirvan into his phaeton. 

I think I was hardly ever more rejoiced than at 
- this ſo ſeaſonable viſit from my dear Maria ; who 
had no ſooner heard the ſituation of my affairs, 
than with the aſſiſtance of Lady Howard, and her 
kind mother, ſhe beſought her father with ſuch 
earneſtneſs to conſent to the journey, that he had 
not been able to withſtand their united intreaties; 
though ſhe owned that, bad he not expected to 
have met with Madame Duval, ſhe believes he 
would not ſo readily have yielded. They arrived 
at Mrs Beaumont's but a few minutes after we were 
out of ſight, and overtook us without much diffi- 
cult 

I fay nothing * our converſation; becauſs you 

may 
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may ſo well ſuppoſe both the ſubjects we choſe, 
and our manner of diſcuſſing them. 

We all ſtopped at a great hotel, where we were 

obliged to inquire for a room, as Lady Louiſa, fa- 
tigued to death, deſired to tale ſomething before we 
began our rambles. 
Ass ſoon as the party was aſſembled, the Captain, 
abruptly ſaluting me, ſaid, © So, Miſs Belmont, I 
wiſh you joy; ſo I hear you've quarrelled with your 
new name already?“ 


« Me l —no, indeed, Sir.“ 7 25 
Then pleaſe for to tell me the reaſon you're 
in ſuch a hurry to change it. | 


« Miſs Belmont !” cried Mr Lovel, looking a- 
round him with the utmoſt aſtoſtiſnment: «I beg 
pardon ; but, if it is not impertinent, I muſt beg 
leave to ſay, I always underſtood that Lady's name 
was Anville.” | 

« *Fore George,” cried the Captain, © it runs 
in my head, I've ſeen you ſomewhere before ! and 
now I think on't ; pray a'n't you the perſon I ſaw 


at the play one night, and who didn't know, all the 


time, whether it was a tragedy or a comedy, or a 
concert of fidlers ?” _ | 
66 believe, Sir,” ſaid Mr Lovel, ſtammering, 


© I had once, — I think—the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you laſt ſpring.” 


« Aye, and if I live an hundred ſprings,” an- 
{wered he, „I ſhall never forget it; by Jingo, it 


has ſerved me for a moſt excellent good joke ever 
ſince. Well, howſomever, I'm glad to ſee you ſtill 
in the land of the living,” ſhaking him roughly by 
the hand. „ Pray, if a body may be ſo bold, how 
much a night may you give at preſent to keep the 
undertakers aloof ?” | 


« Me, Sir!“ ſaid Mr. Lovel, very much A. 


compoſed; I proteſt I never thought myſelf in 


ſuch imminent danger as to—really, Sir, I don't 
underſtand you.“ 
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u O, you don't —vhy then I'll make free for - 
to Explain myſelf. Gentlemen and ladies, I'll tell 
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you what; do you know this here gentleman, 
{imple as he ſits there, pays five ſhilling a-night to 
let his friends know he's alive !” 

« And very cheap too,” ſaid Mrs Selwyn, « if 
we conſider the value of the intelligence,” 

Lady Louiſa, being now refreſhed, we proceed- 
ed upon our expedition. 

The charming city of Bath . all my ex- 
pectations. The Creſcent, the proſpect from it, 
and the elegant ſymmetry of the Circus, delighted 
me. The Parades, I own, rather diſappointed 
me; one of them is ſcarce preferable to- ſome of 
the beſt paved ſtreets in London ; and the other, 
though it affords a beautiful proſpect, a charming 
view of Prior Park and of the Avon, yet wanted 
ſomething in i/elf of more ſtriking elegance than a 
mere broad pavement, to oy the ideas I had 
formed of it. 

At the pu —_— I was amazed at the public 
exhibitation of the ladies in the bath: it is true, 
their heads are covered with bonnets; but the very 
idea of being ſeen, in ſuch a ſituation, by whoever 
pleaſes to look, is indelicate. 
ere George,” ſaid the Captain, looking into 
the bath, “ this would be a moſt excellent place 


for old Madame French to dance a fandango in 


By Jingo, I wouldn't wiſh!for better ſport than to 
ſwing her round this here pond |” “ 

« She would be very mach obliged to you,” ſaid 
Lord Orville, (for ſo extraordinary a mark of your 


favour.” 

« Why, to let you know,” anſwered the Cap- 
tain, “ ſhe hit my fancy mightily I never took ſo 
much to an old tabby before.“ | 

« Really, now,” cried Mr Lovel, looking alſo 
into the bath, J muſt confeſs it is, to me, very 


incomprehenſible why the ladies chooſe that 6.2 
5 * 8 


* * 
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ful unbecoming dreſs to bathe in] I have often 


' pondered very ſeriouſly upon the ſubject, but could 


never hit upon the reaſon.” “. 

Well, I declare,” ſaid Lady Louiſa, “I ſhould 
like of all things to ſet ſomething new a-going, I 
always hated bathing, becanſe one can get no pret- 
ty dreſs for it! now do, there's a good creature, 
try to help me to ſomething.” : 

« Who me !---O dear Ma'am,“ ſaid he, ſim- 

* I can't pretend to aſſiſt a perſon of your 
Ladythip's taſte ; beſides, I have not the leaſt head 
for faſhions.---I really don't think I ever invented 
above three in my life !---but I never had the leaſt 


turn for dreſs,---never any notion of fancy or ele- 


gance.” * 
« O fie, Mr Lovel ! how can you talk ſo ? 
don't we all know that you lead the an in the beau 


monde ? I declare, I think you drefs better than 


any body.” 
O dear Ma'am, you confuſe me to the laſt 


degree II dreſs well I proteſt I don't think m 


ever fit to be ſeen l I'm often ſhocked to death to 
think what a figure I go. If your Ladyſhip will 
believe me, I was full half an hour this morning 
thinking what I ſhould put on!“ | 

” Odds my life,” cried the Captain, *I with 
Pd been near you | I warrant I'd have quickened 
your motions a little ! Half an hour thinking what 


you'd put on ! and who the deuce do you think 


cares the ſnuff of a candle whether you've any thing 
on or not ?” | | 

« O pray, Captain,” cried Mrs Selwyn, © don't 
be angry with the gentleman for hinting, what- 
ever be the cauſe, for I aſſure you he makes no 
common practice of offending in that way.” 


of 


„Really, Ma'am, you're prodigiouſly kind,” 


ſaid Mr Lovel, angrily. 

“Pray, now,” ſaid the Captain, “ did you ever 
get a durking in that there place yourſelf ?” 
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« A ducking, Sir!“ repeated Mr Lovel; « I 
proteſt I think that's rather an odd term but if 
you mean a bathing, it is an honour I have had 
many times.” 

« And pray, if a hates may be ſo bold, what do 
you do with that trizle-frize top of your own ? 
Why, I'Il lay you what you will, there is fat and 
greaſe enough on your crown, to buoy you vp, if 
you were to go head downwards.“ | 

« And I don't know,” cried Mrs Selwyn, < but 
that might be the eaſieſt way; for I'm fave it would 
be the lighteſt.” 

« For the matter of that there, ſaid the On. 
tain, (you muſt make him a ſoldier, before you 
can tell which is lighteſt, head or heels. Howſom- 
ever, I'd lay ten pounds to a ſhilling, I could whiſk 
him ſo dexterouſly over into the pool, that he 
ſhould light plump upon his foretop, and turn 
round like a tetotum.“ 

« Done ' cried Lord Merton; © | take your 
odds!“ 7 

«© Will you ?” returned he; Why then, fore 
George, I'd do it as ſoon as ſay Jack Robinſon.” 

« He, he!” faintly laughed Mr Love, as he 
moved abruptly from the window; „ pon ho- 
nour, this is pleaſant enough; but I don't ſee what 


= right any body has to lay Wagers about ones with- 


out one's conſent.” 

« There, Lovel, you are out,” cried Mr Co- 
verley 3 C any man may lay what wager about you 
'he will; your conſent is nothing to the purpoſe : 
he may lay that your noſe. * a din «if he 
pleaſes.” _ 

* Ay,” ſaid Mrs gn .6 « or that your mind 
is more adorned than your peri er am abſur- 
dity whatfoever.” | 

« ] proteſt,” ſaid Mr Lovell 4 J think it's-a 
very diſagreeable privilege, and I muſt beg that no- 
body * take ſuch a ** with me.“. at | 
40 e 
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&« Like enough you may,” cried the Captain; 
e but what's that to the purpoſe ? Suppoſe Te a 
mind to lay that you've never a tooth in your head? 
—pray, how will you hinder me?“ 

«© You'll allow me, at leaſt, Sir, to take the li- 
berty of aſking how you'll prove it?“ 

« How hy, by knocking them al down 
your throat.” 

« Knocking them all down my throat, Sie l re- 
peated Mr Lovel, with a look of horror, «I proteſt 
I never heard any thing ſo ſhocking in my life ; 
and I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that no wager, 
in my opinion, could juſtify ſuch a barbarous ac- 
tion.” 


Here Lord Orville interfered, mo” hurried us to 
our carriages. 

We returned in the ſame order we came. Mrs 
Beaumont invited all the party to dinner, and has 
been ſo obliging as to beg Miſs Mirvan may conti- 

nue at her houſe during her ſtay. * Captain 
will lodge at the Wells. 

The firſt half-hour after our return was devo- 
ted to hearing Mr Lovel's apologies for dining in 
his riding-dreſs. 

Mrs Beaumont then, addreſſing herſelf to Miſs 
Mirvan and me, inquired how we liked Bath ? 

& hope, ſaid Mr Lovel, „the Ladies do not 
call this os Bath.” 


No? hat ſhould ail em?“ cried the Cap- 


tain ; “ do you ſuppoſe they put their eyes in 


their pockets ?” 


60 No, Sir; but I fancy you will find no perſon, 
—that is, no perſon of any condition, —call going 
about a few places in a morning ſeeing Bath.” _ 

« Mayhap, then,” ſaid the literal Captain, * you 
think we ſhould ſee it better by going —_— at 
midnight ?” 

No, Sir, no, faid Mr Lovel, with a e. 
lious ſmile, « I perceive you don't underſtand 

Z 2 | me z. 
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me; - we ſhould never call it ſeeing Bath, without 
going at the right ſeaſon.” 

Why, what a plague, then,” demanded he, 
«can you only ſee at one ſeaſon of the year?“ 
Mr Lovel again ſmiled; but ſeemed ſuperzor to 

making any anſwer. 

« 'The Bath amuſements,” ſaid Lord Orville, 
cc have a ſameneſs in them, which; after a ſhort 
time, renders them rather infipid ; but the greateſt 
IN that can be made to the race, i is the en- 
couragement it gives to gameſters,” 

hy, I hope, my Lord, you i not think 
of abeliſling gaming, cried Lord Merton; © *tis 
the very 2 of life Devil take me if 1 could live 
without it!“ 

« I am ſorry for it,” ſaid Lard Orville, grave- 
ly, and looking at Lady Louiſa. 

« Your Lordſhip is no judge of this ſubject,” 
continued the other “ but if once we could get 
you to a gaming-table, you'd never be happy away 
from it,” 

I hope, my Lor * cried Lady Louiſa, * that 
nobody here ever occaſions your quitting it.” 

« Your Ladyſhip,” faid Lord Merton, recol- 
lecting himſelf, « has power to make me quit any 
thin 37 
| « Except herſelf,” ſaid Mr Coverley, 10 Egad, 

my Lord, I think Pee helpt you out there.” 

Aer You men of wit, Jack,” anſwered his Lord- 
ſhip, © are always ready ;—for my part, I don't 
pretend to any talents that way.“ 

« Really, my Lord?” aſked the ſarcaſtic Mrs 
Selwyn ; „ well, that is wonderful, conſidering 
ſucceſs would be fo. much in your power.” 

« Pray, Ma'am,” faid Mr Lovel to Lady Loui- 
ſa, © has your. Ladyſhip heard the news?“ 

% News !—what news 2” 

« Why, the report circulating at the Wells con- 
cerning a certain perſon.” - 50 

— 
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« O Lord, no; pray tell me what it is?“ 

« O no, Ma'am, I beg your La'ſhip will excuſe 
me; tis a profound ſecret, and I would not have 
mentioned it, if I had not thought you knew it.” 

Lord, now, how can you be ſo monſtrous !— 
I declare, now, you're a provoking creature]! But 
come, I know you'll tell me; - won't you, now?“ 

« Your La'ſhip knows I am but too happy to 
obey you; but pon honour I can't ſpeak a word, 
if you won't all promiſe me the moſt inviolable ſe- 
crecy.“ | 

«] wiſh you'd wait for that from me,” ſaid the 
Captain, „and Pl! give you my word you'd be 
dumb for one while. Secrecy, quoth a !—*Fore 
George, I wonder you a'n't aſhamed to mention 
ſuch a word, when you talk of telling it to a wo- 
man. Though, for the matter of that, I'd as lieve 
blab it to the whole ſex at once, as to go for to tell 
it to ſuch a thing as you.“ 

« Such a thing as me, Sir !” ſaid Mr Lovel, let- 
ting fall his knife and fork, and looking very im- 
portant: I really have not the honour to under- 
ſtand your expreſſion.” 

ce It's all one for that, ſaid the Captain; “ you. 
may have it explained whenever you like it.” 

«Pon. honour, Sir” returned Mr Lovel, « I 
muſt take the liberty to tell you, that I ſhould be 
extremely offeneded, but that I ſuppoſe it to be 
ſome ſea-phraſe ; and therefore I'll let. it paſs with- 
out further notice.” q CL 

« Lord Orville, then, to change the diſcourſe, 
aiked Miſs Mirvan if ſhe ſhould ſpend the enſuing 
winter in London?“ 5 ; 

« No, to be ſure,” ſaid the Captain, c what 
ſhould ſhe for? ſhe ſaw all that was to be ſeen 
before.” 1 ag 

Is London, then,” ſaid Mr Lovel, ſmiling at 
Lady Louiſa, “only to be regarded as/a /ight ?” 

« Why, pray, Mr Wiſeacre, how are you plea- 

417 2 3 : ſed 
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ſed for to regard it yourſelf {—Anſwer me to 
that ?” 
« O Sir, my opinion, I fancy, you 7 hardly 
find 8 I don't underſtand ſea-phraſes 
enough to define it to your comprehenſion. Does 
not your La'ſhip think the taſk would be rather dif- 
ficult?“ 
O Lard, yes,” cried Lady Louiſa; «I declare 
Þ'd as ſoon teach my parrot to talk Welch,” 
* «Ha! ha! ha Fadmirable . Pon honour your 


1 La'ſhip's quite in luck to-day — but that, indeed, 


your Ia'ſhip is every day. Though to be ſure, it 
is but candid to acknowledge, that the gentlemen 
of the' ocean have a ſet of ideas, as well as à dia- 
lect, ſo oppoſite to ours, that it is by no means 
ſurpriſin g they ſhould regard London as a mere 

„ that may be ſeen by being looked at. Ha 
ha! ha l 

« Ha! ha!” echoed Lady . « Well, I 
declare you are the drolleſt creature !” | 

« He ! he! *pon honour I can't help laughing 
at the conceit of ſeeing London in a few weeks !” 

« And what a plague ſhould hinder you?“ cried. 
the Captain; 2 you want to ſpend a day i in e- 
very ſtreet ?” 

Here. again Lady Louiſa and Mr Lovel inter- 
changed ſmiles. 

« Why, I warrant you, if I had the ſhowing it, 
I'd haul you. from St James's to Wapping the 1 
firſt morning.” | 

The ſmiles were now, with added contempt, re- 


peated ; which the Captain obſerving, looked very, 


fiercely at Mr Lovel, and faid, « Hark*ee, my 
ſpark, none of your grinning |—'tis a lingo I don't 
underſtand ; and if you give me any more of it, I 
| ſhall go near to lend you a box o the ear.” . 
« I proteſt, Sir,“ ſaid Mr Lovel, turning ex- 

tremely pale, „ think it's taking a very wee; 
| Hark 


cular in with a perſon, to talk to one in ſuch 


a ſbyle as this “ | 

C It's like you may,” returned the Captain; 
“ but give a good gulp, and Þ'll warrant you'll ſwal- 
low it.” Then, calling for a glaſs of ale, with a 
very provoking and ſignificant nod, he drank to his 
eaſy 8 

el made no anſwer, but looked extreme- 
ly — 1 eng ſoon after we left the gentlemen to 
themſelves. 

I had then two letters delivered to me; one 
from Lady Howard and Mrs Mirvan, which con- 
tained the kindeft congratulations ; and the other 
from Madame Duval ;---but not a word from you,--- 
to my no ſmall ſurpriſe and concern. ol 

Madame Duval ſeems greatly rejoiced at my late 
intelligence : a violent- cold, ſhe ſays, prevents her 
coming to Briſtol. The Branghtons, ſhe tells me, 
are all well; Miſs Polly is ſoon to be married to 
Mr Brown; but MrSmith hathchangedhislodgings, 
c which,” ſhe adds, has made the houſe ex- 
tremely dull. However, that's not the worſt 
news; pardi, I wiſh it was! but I've been uſed 
like nobody. for Monſieur Du Bois has had the 
baſeneſs to go back to France without me.” In 
concluſion, the affures me, as you prognoſticated 
ſhe would, that I ſhall be ſole heireſs of all ſhe is 
worth, when Lady Orville. 

At tea time we were joined by all the gende 
men but Captain Mirvan, who went to the hotel 
where he was to ſleep, and made his daughter ac- 
company him, to ſeparate her trumpery, as he call- 
ed it, from his cloaths. | 

As ſoon as they were gone, Mr Lovel, who ſtill 
appeared extremely ſulky, faid, © I proteſt, I ne- 
ver ſaw ſuch a — abuſive fellow in my life, as 
that Captain: pon honour, I believe he came here 
wy no 3 in the world but to pick a quar- 


; rel; 
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rel; however, for my part, I vow T won't We 
him.“ 

„ declare, cried Lady Louiſa, « he od me in - 
a monſtrous frigbt —1 never heard any body talk 
fo ſhocking in my life “' | 

c I think, ſaid Mrs Selwyn, with great folemn'- 

tc he threatened to box your” years, Mr Lovel ; 

did not he?“ | 

« Really, Ma'am,“ ſaid. Mr Lovel, colonrin g. 
ce if one was to mind every thing thoſe low kind 
of people ſay, one ſhould never be at reſt for one 
impertinence or other ;o I think the beſt way is 
to be above taking any notice of them.“? 

What,“ ſaid Mrs Selwyn, with the ſame gra- 

vity, «and 1 receive the blow in filence !” oF 

During this difcourſe, I heard the Captain's 
chaiſe ſtop at the door, and ran down ſtairs to meet 
Maria. She was alone, and told me that her fa- 
ther, who, ſhe was ſure, had ſome ſcheme in agi- 
tation againſt Mr Lovel, had ſent her on before 
him. We continued in the parlour till his return, 
and were joined by Lord Orville; who begged me 
not to inſiſt on a patience ſo unnatural, as ſubmit- 
ting to be excluded our ſociety. And let me, my 
dear Sir, with a grateful heart let me own, I ne- 
ver before paiſed Auf an hour i in ſuch perfect fe- 

licit | 
1 believe we were all ſeary when the Captain 
returned; yet his inward ſatisfaction, from how- 
ever Aſorent a cauſe, did not ſeem inferior to what 
ours had been, He chucked Maria under the chin, 
rubbed his hands, and was ſcarce able to contain 
the fullneſs of his glee. We all. attended him to 
the drawing-room 3 where, having» compoſed his 
countenance, without any previous. attention to 
Mrs Beaumont, he marched up to Mr Lovel, and 
abruptly ſaid, Pray, have e * a brother in 


theſe here parts fy wh | 1 
« . 
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« Me, Sir? — no, thank Heaven, I'm free from 
all encumbrances of that ſort.“ 

« Well,” cried the Captain, „I met a perſon 
juſt now, ſo like you, I could have ſworn he had 
been your twin-brother,” Ns 

& It would have boen a moſt ſingular pleaſure 
to me,” ſaid Mr Lovel, “if I alſo could have ſeen 
him; for really, I have not the leaſt notion what 
ſort of a perſon I am, and I have a prodigious cu- 
rioſity to know. 

Juſt then, the Captain's ſervant opening che 
door, ſaid, 4 A little rue below defires to 
ſee one Mr Lovel.”. 

Beg him to walk up ſtairs,” ſaid Mrs Ber- 
mont. But ray, what is the an William is out 
of the way? 

The man ſhut the door without any anſwer. 

« I can't imagine who it is,” ſaid Mr Lovel : 
«I recollect no little gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance now at Briſtol, —except indeed the Marquis 
of Charlton ;---but I don't much fancy it can be 
him. Let me ſee, who elſe is there ſo very little ? 
A confuſed noiſe among the ſervants now drew 

all eyes towards the door: the impatient Captain 
haſtened to open it; and then, clapping his hands, 
call'd out, “ Fore George, tis the ſame perſon I 
took for your relation !” 

And then, to the utter aſtoniſhment of every 
body but himſelf, he hauled into the room a mon- 
key, full dreſſed, and extravagantly 2-/a-mode / 

I be diſmay of che company was almoſt general. 

Poor Mr Lover ſeemed thunderſtruck with indig- 
nation and ſurpriſe: Lady Louiſa began a ſcream, 
which for ſome time was inceſſant; Miſs Mirvan 
and I jumped involuntarily upon the ſeats of our 
chairs; Mrs Beaumont herſelf followed our ex- 
ample ; Lord Orville placed himſelf before me as 
a guard; and Mrs Selwyn, Lord Merton, and Mr 
Coverley, burſt into a loud, immoderate, ungo- 

| vernable 


1 
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— fit of laughter, in which they e join- 


ed by the Captain, till, unable to fuppord. himſelf, 
i he rolled on the floor. 


The firſt voice which made its way threas h this 


þ [5 neral noiſe was that of Lady Louiſa, which her 


ht and ſcreaming rendered extremely ſhrill. 
ake it away !” cried ſhe, « take the monſter 


away —1 ſhall faint, I ſhall faint if you don't !” 


Mr Lovel, irritated beyond endurance, angrily 


| demanded of the Captain what he meant? 


« Mean ?” cried the Captain, as ſoon as he was 


able to ſpeak ; « why, only to ſhow you in your 


proper colours.” Then riſing, and pointing to 
the monkey, © Why now, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


In be. judged by you all.!---Did, you ever ſee any 


thing more like? Odds my life, if it wasn't for 


this here tail, Jou wouldn't know one from t'o- 
ther. ”, | 


e Sir,” cried Mr Lonel, rn 44 1 ſhall 


| take a time to make you feel my wrath.” 


Come now.” continued the regardleſs Cap- 


- | tain, juſt for the fun's ſake, doff your coat and 
waiſtcoat, and ſwop with Monſieur Grinagain 


here; and I'll warrant youll not know yourſelf 
which is which.” 


Not know myſelf from a monkey I aſſure 


ou, Sir, Pm not to be uſed in this manner, and 
won't bear it ;---curſe me if I will 


Wp, heyday,” cried the Captain, „What, 


is Maſter in a paſſion ?---well, don't be angry 
come, he ſha'n't hurt you ;---here, ſhake a paw. 
with him why, he'll do you no harm, man I- 
come, kiſs and friends“ * - 

« Who I:?“ cried Mr Lovel, almoſt mad with 
vexation.z * as I'm a living creature, I would not 


touch * for a thouſand worlds !” 


Send him a challenge,” cried Mr Coverley ; z 
« and I'll be your ſecond.” 


_ r. do,“ ſaid the Captain; ; « and I'll be ſe- 


cond 


|| —_  - 
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cond. to my friend . Monſieur Clapperclaw here,” 4 


Come, to it at once — tooth and nail!“ | 
« God forbid !” cried Mr Lovel, retreating; 41 

would ſooner truſt my perſon with 2 mad bull 
« I don't like the looks of him, myſelf,” ſaid 

Lord Merton; for he grins moſt horribly.” “ 

«Oh, I'm frightened out of my ſenſes ?” cried 
Lady Louiſa; „ take him away, or I ſhall die!“ 

« Captain,” ſaid Lord Orville, * the ladies are 
alarmed; and 1 muſt beg you muſt ſend the mon- 
key away.? 

Why, where can be the f "WY of one 
monkey more than another ?” anſwered the-Cap- 
tain: howſomever, if it's agreeable to the la- 
dies, ſuppoſe we turn them out together ?” 

What do you mean by that, e cried Mr 


Lovel, lifting. up his cane. 


% What do you mean?” Sed the Captain 
fiercely : « be ſo good as to down with your cane.“ 
Poor Mr Lovel, too much intimidated to ſtand 
his ground, yet too much enraged to ſubmit, turn- 


ed haſtily round, and forgetful of conſequences, 


vented his 21 Nie giving” weinen blow to the | 
mon 

The eresturs derting Seite e inſtant. 
ly upon him; and clinging round his neck, faſten-" 
ed his teeth to one of his ears. 

I was really ſorry for the peer man; who, 
though an egregious fop, had commmitted no of- 
fence that merited ſuch chaſtiſement. 

It was impoMble now to "diſtinguiſh whoſe 


ſcreams were loudeſt, thoſe of Mr Love}, or of 


that terrified Lady Louiſa, who, believe thought 
her own turn was approaching : but the unrelent- 
ing Captain roared with joy. | 

Not ſo Lord Orville: ever humane, generous, 
and*benevolent; he quitted his charge, who he 
ſaw was wholly out of danger, and ſeizing the 
wah by the * . him looſen the = 
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and then, with a ſudden ſwing, nog him out of 
the room, and ſhut the door. 

Poor Mr Lovel, almoſt fainting with e 
ſunk upon the floor, crying out, 0 I hall die, 
I ſhall die !--Oh, I'm bit to death!“ 

« Captain Mirvan,” ſaid Mrs Beaumont, with 
| no little indignation, *I muſt on I don't 

N ceive the wit of this action; and Im ſorry to have 
uch cruelty practiſed in my houſe,” , 

ce Why, Lord, Ma'am,” ſaid the Captain, when 
\— rapture abated ſufficiently for ſpeech, 4 how 
i} could I tell they'd fall out ſo? By Jingo, I brought 
1% him to be a meſſmate for t'other.” ö 
Egad,“ ſaid Mr Coverley, © I would not have 
4} been ſerved ſo for. a thouſand pounds!“ 

« Why, then, there's the odds of it,” ſaid the 

Captain; for you ſee he is ſerved ſo for nothing. 
But come, (turning to Mr Lovel), “ be of good 
heart, all may end well yet, aud you and Mager 

Longtail be as good friends as ever“ 

: „ « Pm ſupriſed, Mrs Beaumont,” cried Mr Lo- 

. vel, ſtarting up, * that you can ſuffer a perſon un- 
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der your roof to be treated ſo inhumanly. ws | 
« What argufies ſo many words ?” fab the un- 
feeling Captain; © it is but a ſlit of the car's. it 
only looks as if y ou had been in the pillory,” 

« Very true,” added Mrs Selwyn ; © and who 
knows but it may acquire you the credit of being 
an anti-miniſterial writer |” 

I proteſt,” cried Mr Lovel, looking ruefully 
at his dreſs, my new riding-ſuit $ all over blood? 

& Ha, ha, ha!“ cried the Captain; « ce what 
comes of TING for an Daun what you N * 
a": | 

Mr Lovel then walked to the glaſs; ; and looking 
at the place, exclaimed. « Oh; Heaven, What a 
monſtrous Oe | my * Ou nada bs. fit to be 
ſeen ee „ v9, ro r WRT -. 
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Wr, ben Laid the Captain, « von muſt 


„ hide it; — tis but wearing a wig.” 
„ A wig!” W. ca the affrighted Mr Lovel ; © 
I wear a wig ?—no,.yot if you-woukl give mea | 
thouſand pounds an hour!“ = 
. « declare, faid Lady Louiſa, * I never heard 
ſu ch a thocking propoſal in my life“ 
Lord Norville then, ſeeing no proſpect that the 
altercation would ceaſe, propoſed to the Captain © - | 
to walk. He aflented ; and having given Mr Lovel | 
a nod of exultation, accompanied his Lp: 
don Rairs, 
« Pon houour,” faid Mr Lovel, the moment 4 
the door was ſhut, “ that fellow is the greateſt 1] 
brute-in nature he ought not to be admitted | into | 
a civilized ſociety. ” | 
. 6 Lovel,? faid Mr Coverley, affecting to Si. 
per, you muſt. certainly pink him: you a 
not put up with ſuch an affront.” 
« Sir,” ſaid Mr Lovel, „with any common 
perſon I ſhould not deliberate an inſtant ; but really 
with a fellow who has done nothing but fight all 
his life, pon honour, Sir, I ean't think of it!?“ 
„Lovel, U id Lord Merton, in the ſame voice, 2 
« you m call him to account.” ” -.- 0 
Every man,” faid he pettiſhly, « is the beſt: 
judge of his own affairs; and I don't _ ms 1 9 — 
5 nour of any perſon's advice. 9 2 
« Egad, Lovel, “ ſaid Mr Coverley, © youre i in 
for it ou can't poflibly be off, | 
« Sir,” eried he very impatiently, u 
proper occaſion, EET 
courage as any body :—but as to fighting for fuch. 
e IG I ſhould uh to _ 
KI 
A trifle cried Mrs Selwyn z « good Her. 
by; l made this aſtoniſhing riot ut 
1 
7 re- poor ne in great | 
| Bog . | con- 
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confuſion, I did not know a firſt but that my 
cheek might have been bit: but as it ĩs no worſe, 

"why, it does not a great deal fignify. Mrs Beau- 
mont, I have the honour to with you good even- 
ing; Pm ſure my carriage muſt be waiting.” And 
then, very abruptly, he left the room. 
What a commotion (has this miſchief-loving 
Captain raiſed ! were I to remain here long, even 
"the ſociety of my dear Maria could ſcarce compen- 
fate for the diſturbances which he excites. - | 
When he returned, and heard of the quiet exit 
of Mr Lovel, his triumph was intolerable. “I 
think, I think,” cried he, „I have peppered him 
well ! I'll warrant he won't give an hour to-mor- 
row morning to ſettling what he ſhall put on 

- why, his coat,” turning to me, “ would be a moſt 

excellent match for old Madame Furbelow's beſt 
Lyon's filk ! *Fore George, I'd defire no better 
ſport than to have that there old cat here to go 
her ſnacks !” 

All the company 3 Lord Orville, Miſs Mir- 
van, and myſelf excepted, played at cards; and 
abe oh, how much better did we paſs our time! 

Wulle we were engaged in a moſt delightful 

converſation, a ſervant brought me a letter, which 

be told me had by ſome accident been miſlaid. 

Judge of my feelings when 1 ſaw my deareſt Sir, 

your revered hand-writing ! My emotions ſoon be- 

| trayed to Lord Orville whom the letter was from; 

the importance of the contents he well knew; 

and, aſſuring me I ſhould not be ſeen by the card- 

| players, he beſought me to open it without delay. 

Open it, indeed, I did, — but read it I could 

not z---the willing yet awful conſent you have 

granted, —the tenderneſs of yoùr exprefſions,-— 

| the certainty that no obſtacle remained to my eter- 

nal union with the loved owner of my heart, gave 

= me ſenſations too various, and, though joyful, too 
x7 _ en for e 3 myſelf - 
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t to 4 90 blinded 25 the tears of grati- 
tude and delight, which ſtarted into my eyes, I 
gave over the attempt of reading till I retired to my 
own room; and, having no voice to anſwer the 
inquiries of Lord Orville, I put the letter into his 
hands, and left it to ſpeak both for me and itſelf. 

Lord Orville was himſelf affected by your kind- 

neſs : he kiſſed the letter as he returned it; and 
preſing o my hand affectionately to his heart, © You 
are now,” ſaid he in a low voice, & all my on 
Oh, my Evelina, how will my ſoul find room for 
its happineſs ?—it ſeems already burſting !” I could 
make no reply: indeed I hardly ſpoke another 
word the reſt of the evening; ſo little talkative 1 is 
the fullneſs of contentment. 

O, my deareſt Sir, the thankfulneſs of my un 
I mult pour forth at our meeting, when, at your 
feet, my happineſs. receives its copfirmation from 
your bleſſing ; and when my noble-minded, my 
beloved Lord Orville, preſents to you the highly- Lo 
honoured and thrice-happy Evelina. 

A few lines I will endeavour to write on Thur 
day, which ſhall be ſent off expreſs, to give you, 
ſhould nothing intervene, yet more certain aſſu- 
rance of our meeting. 

Now then, therefore, for the firſt - and proba- 
bly the laſt time I ſhall ever own the name, py 
mit me to ſign myſelf, | 

. Moſt dear Sir, | 
Your gratefully affeQionate, 
| - EvELINA BEENONT. 

Lady Louiſa, at her own particular deſire, will 
be preſent at the ceremony, as well as Miſs Mir- 
van and Mrs Selwyn; Mr Macartney will, the 
{ame morning, be united to my foſter- ſiſter; and 
my father himſelf will ** us both away. 


Azz. PAY E r- 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
My: Viltars to Tunes. . . 
E VERY wiſh of my foul is now fulfilled—for 


* 


the felicity of my Evelina is equal to her vor- 


tzineſs! 


Tes, my child, thy happineſs is engraved in 
golden characters upon the tablets of my heart; 
and their impreſſion is indelible: for ſhould the 
rude and deep-ſearching hand of Misfortune at- 
tempt to pluck than hs their repoſitory, the 
fleeting fabric of life would give way; and in tear- 


ing from my vitals the nouriſhment by which they 


— 


are ſupported, ſhe would but graſp at a ſhadow 
iaſenſible to her touch. . : 

© Give thee my conſent ? Oh thou joy, comfort, 
and pride of my life, how cold is that word to ex- 
preſs the fervency of my approbation ! yes, I do 
indeed give thee my conſent z and ſo thankfully, 
that, with the humbleſt gratitude, to Providence, 

I would ſeal it with the remnant of my days. 
_. Haſten then, my love, to bleſs me with thy pre- 
ſence, and to receive the bleſſings with which my 
fond heart overflows ?—And oh, my Evelina, hear 
and aſſiſt in one only humble, but ardent prayer, 
which yet animates my devotions : That the height 
of bliſs to which thou art riſing may not render 
thee giddy, but that the purity of thy mind may 
form the brighteſt ſplendour of thy proſperity !—. 
and that the weak and aged frame of thy almoſt 
idolizing parent, neerly worn out by time, paſt 
afflictions, and infirmities, may yet be able to ſu- 
ſtain a meeting with all its better part holds dear; 
and then, that all the wounds which the former 
_ ſeverity of fortune inflifted, may be healed and 

42s 5 purified - 
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purified by the ultimate conſolation of pouring 
forth my dying words in bleflings on my child! 


cloſing theſe joy-ſtreaming eyes in her preſence, 
and breathing my laſt faint ſighs in her loved arms} 


Grieve not, Oh child of my care grieve not at 
the inevitable moment ! but may thy own end be 
<qually propitious ! Oh may'ſt thou, when full of 
days, and full of honour, ſink down as gently to 


reſt !.-be loved as kindly, watched as tenderly, as - 
thy happy father | And may'ſt thou, when thy 


glaſs is run, be ſweetly, but not bitterly, mourn» 


ed by ſome remaining darling of thy affeQtions,. 


ſome yet ſurviving Evelina ! 
n ARTHUR VILLARS. 


— 


— 


LETTER XXVII. 
Evelina to the Rev. Mr Villare. 


your Evelina is decided | This morning, with 
gratitude, ſhe united 


\ \ LL is over, my deareſt Sir; and the fate of 


earful joy and trembli 
herſelf for ever with the o 
eternal affection. 


I have time for no more , the chaiſe now waits 
which is to conduct me to dear Berry Hill, and 


to the arms of the beſt of men. 


ExxLIN I. 


my 
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